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BY M. E. 0. MALEN, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE HOPE OF THE FORDHAMS. 

A FINE old mansion in the Elizabethan style, with 
long, sweeping gables, and large diamond-paned 
windows, blinking in the face of the dying sun. 
Trim terraces, and flower-beds, radiant with bloom 
led down by a gentle slope to the velvet lawn and 
babbling brook, and, further on, to a noble park, with 
its fine venerable trees waving softly to and fro in the 
evening breeze. 

A solitary person was pacing up and down the 
higher terrace in front of the house. He had a 
moody, inscrutable face, and somber looks; and 
each time, as he passed the door, he paused fora 


second, and inquired coldly of the man who was 
waiting within, 

“ Any news?” ‘ 

“No, Sir Thomas,’ was the invariable response, 
which sent the master on his dreary march once 


more. 

The sun had sunk low, and the shadows were 
lengthened on’ fhe lawn, when the attendant had a 

ifferent answer to give. 

“T believe, Sir Thomas, there is some news. The 
housekeeper—” 

“Never mind about the housekeeper,” was the 
stern reply. “Which is it?” 

“T really don’t know, Sir Thomas,” aspiies the 
other, who-trembled and looked nneusy; ‘but I will 
call Mrs. Graves,” 

However, Mrs. Graves did not answer: and it 
seemed as if the whole household had been hiding 
away, for although the master rung one bell down, 
no one came to his imperious summons. 

He grew furious at last, the more that this strange 


avoidance seemed like a presage of evil tidings to 
come, which none cared. to be the first to impa) 

A man of evil temper, whom it was dangerous to 
thwart, he was now literally raging. He rushed up- 
stairs, two steps at a time, h long; and on the 
landing he ran against the doctor—a sleek, bland 
little fellow, who was exceedingly popular with all 
his rich patients. 

“T was just coming down to you, ‘Sir Thomas,” 
said the medical man, shaking himself after the as- 
sault. ‘‘ Her ladyship is as well as one could expect, 
and the baby—” 

“A boy or a girl?” interrupted Sir Thomas, with a 
glance that made his companion quail. 

““A fine gin, Sir Thomas—and—” 

But Sir Thomas stayed to hearno more. With a j 
bitter curse on his lips, he strode down the stairs 
again, and out into the dusky garden, kicking say- 
agely at everything that came in his way. 

The servants, who had stolen into the hall to hear 
the denouement, scampered away at the sound of his 


steps, for they knew his wrath would fall like a 
sledge hammes on any unhappy creature who hap- 
pened to cross his path. ‘ 

For when he was fairly roused—although this hay 
pened rarely—he had no power to control himself, 
and his temper was dangerous to defy. 

He wandered through the park, bareheaded, until 
the dews of night clung about his hair and clothes; 
and then the tumult within him somewhat subsided, 
and he returned to the house. 

His face, pallid as death, and seamed with lines, 
might well scare the housekeeper, who, hi him 
enter, had gallantly thrown herself into the. breach, 
in order to set a good example to her fellow-ser- 
vants. é 

Sir Thomas just glared at her—aeccording to her 
own account—hurried past, and shut himself in the 
library. 

Presently he ordered wine and food; but although 
the decanter was emptied, the edibles were scarcely 
touched. All through the night he remained down- 


stairs, never making the pretense even of courting 
sleep; and at dev rent he ordered his portmanteau 
to be packed, and left home, without a word to indi- 
cate his future whereabouts, or the duration of his 


stay. 

Meanwhile, the young mother, so cruelly deserted 
Ne hour of weakness, made no murmur or com- 

aint. 
= She had expected this, pahere. The cruel di 
to which he had raised her had crushed out 
spirit, and frozen her very heart. } 7 

No one. knew anything of her gona es birth or 
origin. Sir Thomas had brought her home as a 
bride after one of his long visits abroad, and no one 
had dared to ask him any questions. 

Sir Thomas’s money and position made the whole 
county anxious to welcome his young wife; but she 
shr timidly from these attentions, and showed a 
sort. of fear of the frivolous fine ladies who tried 
hard to make friends with her. 

They all agreed she had not been accustomed to 


ity 
her 


society; and though they forgave the peculiarity of 
her accent on the plea of her ean extraction, 
they could not excuse her for not cultivating their 
acquaintance; and soon she was as completely iso- 
lated from al a and sympathy, as if 
she lived on a desert island. _ 

Sir Thomas, whose eccentric passion had soon 
burnt itself out, preferred it should be so. He was 
devoid of generosity or tenderness, and grew gradu- 
ally ashamed of the beautiful creature whom he had 
brought so mysteriously into his house. His love be- 
ing dead, he regretted the sacrifices it had tempted 
him to make, and was disposed to visit on his wife 
the folly he so much deplored. But the hope of 
maternity supported the girl-wife under her trials, 

She was not meek by nature, but sorrow had soft- 
ened her, and she had loved her husband with all 
the strength of her ardent, undisciplined nature. 

She wanted to win him back if she could, even 
yet and she knew the birth of an heir might soften 

is heart toward her, 


z 
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So, when she found that the child born to her was 
a daughter, she covered her face, with a groan of 
anguish, and all hope went out of her life from that 
moment, 

When, in answer to her eager questions, they told 
her that her husband was gone no one knew whither, 
she showed neither surprise nor pain—only opened 
her arms, so that the little one might nestle against 
her warm bosom, and forgave if everything because 
of the glad thrill that went through her whole being 
at the contact. 

It was as well Sir Thomas never came all the next 
week, or his fierce temper would have taken some- 
thing from her new-found happiness. 

He wrote occasionally to his steward, and the 
house was kept up as usual; but not a single line did 
his wife receive from him during the whole year of 
his absence. 

Then he suddenly returned, but only to make ar- 
rangements for a longer absénce. Catalina shut 
herself up in her room while he remained, and he 
never once asked for her until an hour before his de- 

arture, when she was unexpectedly Summoned to 

is private room. 

‘Has the ehild been christened?” he asked, as the 
poor creature stood trembling before him, 

“Then let it be done at once—do you hear?—and 
call her Marah,” 

Her ladyship was a perfect heathen from igno- 
rance, and did not know what this might mean, but 
she readily promised, in order to get away. 

‘“*T shall come home at the end of three years,” he 
vouchsafed to say. 

“Very well,” answered Catalina, mentally regis- 
tering a vow she and her child would escape ere 
that, ‘“ You will give us warning of your arrival?” 

Sir Thomas condescended to promise” this; and 
then they parted, without even a softened look or a 
clasp of the hand. 

In Catalina’s ardent nature the ill-requited affec- 
tion had turned to hatred, and she felt as if she could 
have destroyed the one who had spoilt all the prom- 
ise of her youth, and the grandeur of her prime, by 
his fleeting passion. 

But she had her child, and she would take care its 
happiness was not overshadowed by the curse that 
had fallen on her. 

As the months went on, Catalina’s whole soul be- 
came absorbed in her child. She loved it with all 
the intense strength of a strong nature. She gloated 
over the little one’s dark, vivid beauty—her bright 
intelligence, her loving nature, . 

She forgot all her sorrows in gazing into those 
brilliant orbs, and listening for the pretty, broken 
lispings, that were sweeter to her than the most mel- 
odious music ever heard, 

Sir Thomas kept up a direct communication with 
his steward, who acquainted him with everything 
that happened on the estate, and appealed to him in 
any difficulty. 

The three years had nearly passed, and Catalina 
was thinking of flight, and gradually. converting the 
jewels Sir Thomas had given her before marriage 
into money, when an incident occurred which, al- 
though she hardly noticed it at the time, meant death 
to her, and maybe destruction to her child. 

For a long time the steward had been complaining 
to his master of the depredations of poachers, who, 
in spite of every precaution and the strict watchful- 
ness of the keepers, could never be caught, although 
they had reason to suspect a Gipsy of the name of 
Lee as the chief offender. 

But at last this man was captured, and the steward 
wrote off in great glee tosummon Sir Thomas. Cata- 
lina just knew that one of the poachers had been 
captured, but she had heard no details, and was 
quite unconscious of her husband’s expected return 
immediately, 

She had planned her flight for a month later, and 
her surprise and dismay may be well conceived when 
one evening, suddenly, the servant ran, breathless, 
a Bee room to tell her that Sir Thomas had just ar- 
rived. 

It was her death-knell, and, by the feeling at her 
heart, she recognized it as such. 

“Where is my child? she eried, anxiously, as if 
this visit menaced its safety. 

“T don’t know, my lady; she was in the garden 
just now. Shall {look for her?" 

“Yes—no! Stay; I will go myself!” she answered, 
with hesitation; and putting on a red cloak, she 
pit the hood over her face, and hurried down- 
stairs. 

She looked in vain for the child until she reached 
the shrubberies, when she heard her voice, prattling 
eagerly, and, patng the branches which hid her 
from sight, looked upon a strange scene. 

Nature asserts itself in git of us at times, and so 
it was here. Sir Thomas had come upon his little 
daughter by accident as she played among the 
flower-beds, and had paused, involuntarily, to ob- 
serve her, 

Turning presently, she perceived him, and ran 
dauntlessly to meet him, her face wistfully uplifted. 

*‘Gome and see my roses!” she said, with a little 
air of authority, asshe took hishand. “'The summer 
is all gone, mamma says, and the e will never be 
another for us so pleasant, because he is coming 
home; but flowers grow everywhere, and I love 
flowers—don’t you?” — 

The child lisped her innocent speech very Poets 
and the dark face of her listener brightened uncon- 
sciously as he looked into her fearless countenance, 

“Do you hate him so very much, little one?’—and 
the woman listening behind the shrubs noticed a 
softer ring in his harsh voice as he put that ques- 


tion, 
“Isn't it wicked to hate people?” asked the child. 
Sir Thomas lowered his head a little, and a dusky 


color tinged his sallow cheek. Hewas deeply touched 
by the innocent words of his neglected ofispring. 

“Yes; itis wicked to hate, I suppose,” he answered 
slowly and reluctantly, ‘but one cannot help it al- 
ways, nevertheless,” 

“Why not?” 

She waited so steadily for his reply, he was foreed 
to say at last, “I don’t know." 

The little one seemed to ponder this in her own 
mind earnestly, and finally she put out her arms, 
and said imperiously, “ Carry me—I am: tired.” 

He lifted her wp, wondering at himself, and some- 
how she managed to nestle, not only into his arms, 
but into his heart, From that moment he lived only 


for his child, and Catalina found her innocent drift- 
ing further and further from her as the days went 


on, 

Her father amused her better than the sad, worn. 
lonely woman whom she called mother, He would 
take her in front of him, on his huge black horse, for 
a gallop round the park, and the wild blood, inherit- 
ed from her maternal side, would dance and fire at 
the rapid exercise, while she laughed in her glee. 

Sir Thomas was fond of her fearlessness, and she 
was the only living creature who dared to treat him 
with familiarity, and was not afraid to contradict 


This had the charm of novelty at first, and, later 
on, a sweetness allits own. For Marah was uncon- 
sciously avenging herself for the long neglect that 
had kept her. away from_his side. 

The poor mother tried hard to woo the pretty but- 
terfly back into her loving arms, but the child had 
found a new pleasure in life. ~~ 

She would peep in upon her in her eheerless cham- 
ber, now and then, all aglow with happiness, radiant, 
beaming, self-absorbed, but with a quick, almos 
careless kiss, she would lisp out that papa wanted 
her, and flit off again. 

Standing at the window, Catalina would watch her 
spring into the saddle by the help of_her father’s 
spurred foot, and ride off, without even a backward 
look into the tender, wistful face observing her so 
eagerly. 

Sometimes Catalina had an idea of flying from this 
torture, with her child; but she knew how the other’s 
regrets would sting and torture her, and that the 
little one would be always weeping for the pleasures 
she had lost. 

So the mother sacrificed herself, as parents will, 
a a for a gleam of hope to lighten her de- 
spair, 

Old Lee was in prison awaiting his trial, mean- 
while, and Sir Thomas showed an animus against: 
him which surprised the judges. There was more 
than a suspicion in the neighborhood that the baron- 
et’s wife was of Gipsy birth, and; therefore, it was 
strange to adduce Lee’s origin as a certain proof of 
dopey: 

fe, and the steward together, hunted up evidence 
industriously, and the man was convicted and sen- 
tenced to three years’ imprisonment on account of 
his eae offenses. 

Thén Sir Thomas rested from his labors. 

“Thank goodiiess, I have finished some of the ras- 
cals!” he loudly declared, and, by way of showing 
his satisfaction, bought the litle Marah a necklace of 

rl beads, so costly that the mother trembled for 
the slender brown neck it encircled, lest it should 
tempt some cruel eet 

But the child could not be taught caution. She 
had no fear, ‘and she liked the pure, pale beads, be- 
cause they matched her teeth. And so the days and 
weeks went on, drawing the father’s heart closer and 
closer to the child’s, until his love became a fixed 
passion, and he would scarcely allow her out of his 
sight. 

OE course the mother, who dared not meet her hus- 
band’s frown and harsh words, was banished com- 
pletely, and saw less of the little one, who, by some 
strange fascination, was attracted to the stern father, 
rather than the gentle mother. Three months had 
scarcely passed since the Gipsy Lee's committal to 

rison before it was reported that he, by the help of 
his tribe, had managed to effect his escape, and had 
actually been seen in the neighborhood of Sir 
Thomas’s place. f 

Catalina, who understood the Gipsy nature only 
too well, began to tremble when she heard this, for 
she had a presentiment this man’s vengeance would 
reach her somehow—even through the child, who 
was all her life. 

And so it came to pass, 

One morning early, Catalina awoke in a fright, 
from a terrible dream wherein she saw her only one 
borne from her, while she, dumb and pe 
could not even so much as call out. e tured 
eagerly toward the bed where the little flower-like 
face always lay, and lo! it was gone. 

Never had the child deserted her so, and _ her 
heart began to throb violently. Yet she kept telling 
herself she need not be afraid, as the absent one 
must needs have strayed into the garden for her fa- 
vorite flowers, but she could not preach herself into 
confidence, even while she hurried on her things. 

It had been a whim of Marah’s to have the pearl 
necklace laid beside her pillow, and this, too, was 
gone—a fact which seemed ominous to the unhappy 
mother. 

High and low, behind every tree in the garden, in 
every nook and cranny of the old house, even in cup- 
boards and boxes, they sought for the child, and 
could not find her, Sir ‘Thomas and his men scoured 
the country, but all they discovered which seemed 
like a clew (and that went no further) were the 
smoldering embers of a camp-fire, and close beside 
it, trampled under foot, one large pearl. 

Catalina had no hope after t! and mourned her 
child as dead from that moment, 

Sir Thomas’s rage and ie no pen could de- 
scribe, The only thing he had ever loved (his short- 
lived passion for his wife could not be dignified with 
the name) was taken from him, and he was worse 
off than if he had never known this fleeting happi- 
ness. 

Under these circumstances, he gave a free rein to 
his evil temper; and Catalina, whom her great sor- 
row had strangely subdued, went and hid herself 
away, lest his seeing her should further inflame his 
cruel, ungoverned nature. 

But life is impossible without hope, and she wast- 
ed gradually to amere shadow of berformer self. She 
should never see the little one again in this world, 
but she might be waiting for her beyond. the golden 
gates, and so the miserable woman quickened her 

ace, and only smiled when she thought how near 

leath was—at last. 

The end came sg} ily.. They found her one morn- 
ing with her worn cheek pressed against the pillow 
of her child’s cot, and her lids serenely closed as if 
she pac gone. to sleep there, and awoke in a better 
world. 

She was buried in the family vault among the 
proas ancestors of her husband, who would haye 

outed her cruelly if only their voices had not been 
| eee so long ago, and.condemned to the silence of 

ie grave, P 

Bat, ‘after life’s fitful fever,” she slept well, Sir 


Sse took to wandering again, and the Hall was 
shut up. 

Ten years later he died abroad, and a kinsman on 
the female side came in as heir-at-law to the estates, 
the title becoming extinct, 

As for Catalina’s child, she was only dimly remem- 
bered, as we call to mind some bygone dream. Col- 
onel Clayton kept as a curiosity the pearl that had 
been found tight-clasped in Catalina’s dead hand: 
but. no one doubted for a moment that the Gips: 
king, Lee, had made away with the child, althoug 
there was no proof found. 

For many years he did not come near Dingley, and 
Sag ple gradually forgot his very name, although the 

omany tribes that encamped on the old common\ 
were oe regarded with suspicion and distrust. 

And so the shadows pens about the memo) 
of the child, who would have had such a fair inheri- 
tance had she lived to claim it; and it was only when 
the wind sighed through the long corridors, and 
made mournful musie under the low eaves, that-you 
could fancy you heard again the young voice which 
had once filled the old house with sweetness and 
song. 


CHAPTER IL 
ON THE COMMON, : 

Tur night was dark and stormy, and the howling 
wind swept remorselessly across the common. The 
sky was clouded and overcast, and it was scarcely 
possible to see for the distance of a yard. 

Here and there a tree stretched out its shadowy 
arms, but the outlines were so vague and indistinct. 
so blurred by the mist, that sometimes the looked. 
like giants, at others they confused themselves with 
the blackness of the clouds, and were merged in the 

eneral darkness, The only light visible through the 

ong, level stretch of plain was the glow-worm glim- 

mer_of a will 0’-the-wisp, which had halted over a 
dangerous quagmire, beacon-like, to warn off any 
traveler who might approach to near. 

A lonely man was out on the moors to-night—one 
who was either very venturesome by nature, or knew 
his way well, for he walked on briskly and boldly, 
pausing every now and then to whistle to his dog. 

‘Here, Dash!—come along, old fellow!” 

But it seemed asif Dash were wiser than his mas- 
ter, and had turned back, for he missed the joyful 
bark, and his own voice returned with a dreary echo, 
that depressed him in spite of himself, and made him 
wish he had, after all, chosen the longer but easier 
route by the lanes. 

Then he quickened his pace, and dually his 
thoughts began to wander away from the dreariness 
of the scene before him; and he walked on mechani- 
cally, pondering man things in his mind. 

He had wasted his life hitherto, and lived only for 
the world; but he was tired of being idle, and meant 
to turn over a new leaf. 

He had just come to this resolution, when the will- 
o’-the-wisp, which he had been watching with curi- 
ous attention, seemed to take a sudden leap, and then 
hover sportively above a little pool in front of him. 
He turned back instinctively, and made alittle detour 
to avoid immersion, not being able to gauge its depth 
in the poor light. 

Once he had fancied he heard astep behind him; but 
this seemed so impossible, he tried to get rid of the 
impression. However, in a moment, the feeling of 
some presence near became so vivid, he wheeled 
about, and said sharply, ‘“‘ Who is there?” 

No answer. 

“Who is there?” he repeated, louder still, and the 
faint moan of the wind made a languid response, 
sobbing weirdly close to his ear, 

The adventurer was a naturally brave-hearted man, 
but for the first time in his life he had a sensation 
akin to fear. There was so much mystery in the 
darkness, such terrible possibilities in this isolation 
from all human aid. He had money in his purse, a 
watch in his pocket—what more easy than to despoil 
him of both, and prevent all chance of resistance by 
a swift blow from behind? 

A treacherous assailant would have it all his own 
way, for there was no cottage even near, and his 
eries would never be heard. ws 

Then he laughed at himself for these gloomy fore- 
bodings. He had often been infar greater peril than 
this, and never felt even a tremor; why, therefore 
should he be frightened at shadows, who had faced 
realities? 

He asked himself this question in a resolute tone, 
and then made one bold step forward into the mist. 

The glow-worm’s glimmer meanwhile flickered un- 
easily for a second, and then settled itself opposite 
him once more. 

“Confound the thing!” he muttered; “I know 
what it is, and could even explain its presence 
here scientifically ; and yet it unnerves me somehow. 
because I can’t grapple with it, and snuff it out. i 
expect I have missed my way, for the path is clear 
enough, and I ought to know it by heart. I wonder 
if I could work into the road again?” 

He stooped forward, trying to peer into the dark- 
ness; but the mist was like a thick yail, shutting out 
pbc And he did not know which would be 
going ward and which forward, for the phantas- 
magoria danced about like a goblin, confusing and 
bewildering him, as if determined he should not es- 


cay 

He turned from right to left eagerly, wistfully, for 
he recognized his peril now, and life is sweet when 
we are young. 

The wind sighed ominously in his ear, and the tall, 
brown rushes rustled softly; otherwise there was no 
sound, and a heavy gloom fell upon him. 

For several minutes he stood quite still, not know- 
ing what course to take. At last he came to the reso- 
lution that as it was impossiblehe could remain where 
he was all night, he better feel the ground in 
front of him, and endeavor very slowly to make his 
way Ae to terra flrma. 

ith his hands stretched in front of him, he made 
a hesitating step, trusting one foot alone first, and 
then gradually eat iis whole weight. 

A strange sensation of dizziness and insecurity as- 
sailed him at the moment, and he flung up his arms 
with a smothered cry. Then, for a minute, his senses 
well-nigh forsook him, and he was conscious only of 
a firm clasp about his waist, and a low, murmuring 
tone in his ear, “ Are you hurt?” 

a phe voice eee, ; ron a a oe the wind be first, 
yu soon. 1 senses, and ma 
him understand, es 
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“T am not hurt,” he answered, gravely. “ But 
what has happened?” 

“You were just on the edge of the bog.” 

And you saved me?” 

“I am strong, and I must use my strength,” re- 
lied the voice, as if it were disclaiming all thanks. 
“It was given me for that.” 

“Who are you?” pee 

And the man raised himself, and tried in vain to 
obtain a faint impression of the face bending above 
him. _It was a female’s—he knew that; buf. the 
cloud of her hair darkened between him and her 
face, and he knew it to be as a sealed book against 
his earnest longings. . 

“*T am nobody,” she said, more weakly and tremu- 
lously than she had spoken in the first. moment of 

vil. ‘* You would hate me if you knew.” 

“Never!"’ was the emphatic response. ‘‘For you 
must be noble and tender, whoever you are.” 

rT) Why Po 

“Did you not save the life of a mere stranger, at 
the peril of your own?” 

“Tt was in no danger.” Ae 

“You say that because my gratitude is irksome to 

*T would take your thanks if Tdeserved them; but 
Ido not. Iwas looking ont for some people, when 
I. so accustomed to the night that I can see quite 
plainly, noticed you as you drew nearer and nearer 
every moment to the dangerous bogs. It was natural 
to steal behind you, and draw you back when you 
tottered. And now,if you please, I will guide you 
back to the road,” she concluded, abruptly. 

And her hand groped for his, and helped him up, 
Enfolded in his, it felt a mere nothing; and yet its 
phere y and will brought him to his feet with a 
bound. 

The slight fingers slipped out of his grasp then, 
and he stood alone, wondering. 

* Follow me,” said the voice, muffled and slow, but 
strangely distinct; ““I have no time to spare.” 

“You forget that I cannot see in the dark, like 

ou.” 

y, The hand slid into his again, and so able was it, it 
seemed as if Fate must be guiding him. {It would 
not suffer him to linger, much more’ to’ pause, but 
hurried him forward, and not a word was spoken 
between them until they reached the edge of the 
common, when if fell away from him once more, 

“Shall you do now?” 

“T think so; only I must know your name,” 
‘«'That would be difficult.” 

“ Why?” 

**T do not know it myself.” 

* They call you something, surely?” 

There was rather a sullen ring in the answer. _ 
“They call me what they like; it matters nothing 

to me or to you. Good-night.” 

“But we cannot part like this,” he cried, snatch- 
ing at her dress to detain her. ‘“‘I must thank you 
for the service you have rendered me.” 

“‘ You have already done that,” was the cold reply. 

“Then I must see the face of my deliverer; if not 
now, some other time.” 

** No,” sternly. 

You are very cruel.” 

“Perhaps Tam, for I should have let you die it it 
had been light.” 

“T cannot understand this, for I am sure you are 
young.” 

Yes, I am young,” was the reply, hopelessly 
spoken. ad 
Pe And Iwill swear, also, that you are beautiful,” 
added the young traveler, enthusiastically, 

“They tell me so.” 

“Then why hide yourself?” 

**T do not hide myself.” 

* Except from me.” 

“Tam thankful for the darkness,” she cried, with 
energy; “because it is that keeps you from hating 
me. Than not as you; and to-morrow, if you were 
to meet me under the sun, knowing even that I had 
saved your life, you would pass me by without once 
looking my way.” 

** You take me for a monster.” 

**No,” she answered, positively; “I take you for a 
gentleman, and all your class are our enemies.” 

“* How is that? You must tell me a little more, 
that I may understand.” 

“JT have stated enough, as it is; and now I am 


going.” 

“Stay one second. If we ever meet again, I must 
know you.” 

“There is no need for that.” 

“T think there is.” 

“But I tell you it cannot be,” she said, impatient- 
ni “Tf you want to return the slight service I ren- 

ered you, pray for me; I have forgotten how my- 
self long ago.”” ; 

“But what name mayI give you when Ido?” he 
inquired. 

Call me Rose.” 
fg Good; but I may kiss the hand that succored 


e— 

“Once, just to i ‘ou. There!” 

And the warm Bighe, fen fingers fluttered across 
his lips airily. But he caught them, and held them 
fast; while he drew off his own a ring, and placed it 
on her hand, saying, softly, “If you should ever be 
in trouble, and need help, will you promise to come 
tome?” 

No answer. 

“Rose, promise.” 

MBF will, if lam obliged. Only for that reason, I 
might be forced, but you will know that it is not my 
own wish. Directly you see me—” 

As she spoke, she melted out of his grasp, like a 
shadow, and was gone, leaving him with a sense of 
mystery that was almost fear. The wind moaned 
oul, sighing out its breath on the darkness, wearily, 


rearily. 3 

The benighted stood still; and listened, with a 
solemn, intent gaze. He had confronted his tate that 
might in the darkness, and hearkened to the spirit 
voices, which seemed to fill the air with mutterings. 

Then the mist began to lighten. As the heavy 
clouds lifted themselves from before the moon, a few 
pale beams fell athwart his upturned face. 

This roused him from his abstraction; and, liftin 
his head witha peculiarly resolute air, he walke: 
briskly forward, and was lost under a somber arch- 
way, formed by the interlacing trees. 

eartwhiles is preserver, whose voice and touch 


‘had moved him as no other woman’s eyer had, had 


we) 


crouched down into the hedge, and hidden her- 
self, But as the last tread of his firm footfall died 
away, she rose slowly to her feet, paused for one 
minute, as if irresolute, and then moved swiftly 
toward asheltered part of tLe common, where dusky 
figures wavered, ghost-like, against the red back- 
ground of the camp-fire. 


CHAPTER II. 
CLEMENT THORNE. 

“T wisnH poor, dear Clement weren’t so eccentric,” 
said Mrs. Thorne, letting the delicate hand, which 
had been waving her fan backward and forward, 
Sink to her side listlessly, while she turned toward 
the window. ‘‘We haven't seen him once all day.” 

“Then he has probably been better amused *else- 
where,” returned her companion, with visible pique. 
“We don’t want to tie him to our apron-strings, Mrs, 
Thorne.” 

“No; only I wish he were more like other people.” 

Do you?” she answered, with assumed careless- 
ness, “In thesé humdrum times, originality ought 
to be a virtue.” 

And Ada rose from her seat, with rather a ye 
cious flush on her fair, round cheek, and walked to- 
ward the window to hide her embarrassment, 

Mrs. Thorne was a widow lady, with two sons. 

The elder had a large estate in the county, and 
was married to an earl’s daughter. The second lived 
with her at her jointure house, and though he had 
only a younger son’s fortune, and did not seem in- 
clined to adopt any profession, he was constantly 
complaining of having nothing to do. 

He was of rather a silent, self-contained nature; 
and Mrs. Thorne, a grave, strong-minded, somewhat 
querulouis woman, who suffered from ill-health, was 
willing to admit she did not understand him at all. 

Ada Filmer was the daughter of an old school- 
fellow of Mrs. Thorne’s. The two ladies had met 
abroad some two years before the commencement 
of my tale, and renewed their old friendship with 
enthusiasm, 

One had a younger son, the other an only daugh- 
ter, What more natural than that they should plan 
a marriage between the two, especially as Ada, be- 
ing a merchant’s daughter, wanted family, and Cle- 
ment, being a younger son, needed money. 
© So Ada was invited to the Grange, and having sur- 
prised her mother’s confidence, was quite aware 
hat she had been asked in order that Clement might 
fall in love with her as speedily as possible. ~ 

If was not very vain of her to picture this task as 
an easy One, for Ada was decidedly handsome, and 
had been told so too often to forget the fact. 

Her hair was Very fair and abundant; her features 
beautifully formed. She looked rather haughty, and 
was proud of being an heiress; but she was not real- 
lv unamiable, and did a great deal of good among 
the poor of her’own neighborhood. 

Mrs. Thorne had kept her wishes to herself, so far 
as her son was concerned at first; like a discreet 
woman; but Clement had probably suspected them 
all along, for although perfectly courteous to Miss 
Filmer, he openly declared, to his mother’s horror, 
that he did not believe in love. 

“Are you sure you have faith in anything?” she 
would say sometimes, rather impatiently, 

“Oh, yes, heaps of things!’ he would answer, in a 
gay tone. ‘‘ You for one!” 

“Can't yor extend your faith a little, Clement?” 

“How far?” 

“To poor Ada, for instance?” 

“To rich Ada, = mean. I wish she was poor, 
motney, and then I should quite like her.” 
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3 ve ogee mere acess eicped ete oe 
sought after, they get’ arrogant and disagreeable.” 

‘But Ada is neither, Clement.” 

Not quite, at the present time; but I can see self- 
importance coming on her. It won’t be her fault if 
it does obtain full sway, for she has been taught 
to think herself of so much consequence.” 

* And so sheis; but that is, of course, no affair of 
mine.’ : 

And then he would stroll off, leaving his mother 
mistress of the field, if she cared to count his flight 
as a victory; but in no way convinced himself that it 
was right or necessary he should make love to Ada 
Filmer, since he had resolved never to matry any 
woman who did not inspire him with an overwhelm- 
ing passion, impossible to mistake or even to dis- 


guise. 
- Ada had Ley a good deal of French millinery 
with her to the Grange, and was lavish of ifs display. 
Clement had a provoking partiality for ‘beauty un- 
adorned,” and almost sneered at one of Worth’s 
masterpieces, although it set off so well the charms 
of the wearer. ; 

Ada was naturally piqued by his indifference. She 
had left so much Fp behind her in town when 
she accepted Mrs. Thorne’s invitation, and had never 
dreamt of disappointment. 

It was peculiarly mortifying to be treated with this 
neglect after the sacrifice she had made, especially, 
too, as she allowed herself to like Clement Thorne, 
with a sie preference that would easily have 
developed into something deeper if he had given her 
any encouragement, 

ut, todo him justice, he never did. He hated 
corn-colored hair, and would sooner have fallen in 
love with a beautiful savage than with a fashionable 


young ea CO 

If Mrs. Thorne had been a wise woman, she would 
have kept her chagrin to herself. Instead of that, 
she took Ada into her confidence, and was always 
lamenting her son’s singular obstinacy and blind- 
ness. 

This naturally roused Ada’s spirit, and made her 
long to bring Clement to her feet, if only to have the 
pleasure of scorning him when he was there, though 
she might forgive him afterward. ~ 

In such a mood she walked to the window. Keep- 
ing her face averted from Mrs. Thorne, she register- 
ed a vow to conquer Clement at last, even if she must 
needs wait years for her victory. Then, turni 
vigemaesd she met Mrs. Thorne’s inquiring glance wi 
a smile, 

“Gentlemen don’t thank us for being too anxious 
about them, Mrs. Thorne; and, perhaps, Mr, Clement 
has friends—” 

“Of course he has; but then he should remember 
our hours. Colonel Clayton dines with us to-night, 
and how am I to account for Clement’s absence? 


“Perhaps he won't be away in another hour, Mrs. 

orne.” 

* Oh, yes, he will; it’s beginning to get quite dark, 
and there is no sign of him yet,” remarked Mrs. 
Thorne, with uneasiness. 

— sat.down at the table again, and took up her 
work. 

“Tam afraid your son is a great anxiety to you,” 
she observed presently, with a covert sneer: “he 
never seems to be here when you want him.” 

“Tt is only lately he has been so troublesome,” re- 
turned Mrs. Thorne, with unnecessary candor. ‘ You 
cant think how attentive he is to. me when Iam 
alone. 

“Then it is surely a pity you should ever have 
visitors,” was the frigid reply. 

“Oh, no, my dear, it isn’t that at all!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Thorne, hastily.. ‘Ido assure you he is ex- 
tremely fond of company, but he naturally has me 
on his mind more when I have nobody with me.” 

“Very dutiful and proper.” 

“Exactly so!” replied Mrs. Thorne, failing to 
catch the tinge of satire in the other's tone; “and a 
good son generally makes a good husband.” 

Oh! then Mr. Clement is Spo 

“Not yeti but I hope he will be soon,” answered 
the mother, Sane 

“‘ But you will lose your son.” 

“ Or, rather, I shall gain a daughter.” 

Ada shook her head, and, the deosing bel ringing 
at this moment, she shut up her book and left the 
room, 

Her maid had never found her so difficult to please 
as she was that evening, She had her hair dressed 
in two different ways before she could decide which 
was the more ts and, discarding an elegant 
robe of pink silk Marie had put out for her to wear, 
chose a simple white muslin instead. 

A freshly-plucked rose in her hair was all she 
would admif in the way of ornament, and Maria 
could not help wondering at this new caprice of her 
mistress’s, who was slightly parvenue in one respect, 
that she liked gorgeous attire. ~ 

But the effect was superb—magnificent. She kept 
ag i mademoisellé’ had never looked so charm- 
ing; and mademoiselle, being conscious of the fact 
herself, was greatly disappointed when, on descend- 
ing to the drawing-room, she found Mrs. Thorne 
there alone, and evidently much annoyed. 

She was greeted with a complaint as soon as she 


entered. _ 

“That dreadful Clement! You will hardly believe 
he ‘has not arrived, and I expect Colonel Clayton 
every moment!” 

“Then we must try and ariuse him ourselves, Mrs. 
Thorne.” 

“Tt isn’t that, my dear, but the look of the thing.” 

“We will tell him Mr. Thorne is very eccentric. 

Mrs, Thorne was about to reply, when the gallant 
eS Was announced, and, © minues later, 

inner. 

The hostess appeared tly disconcerted, but 
Ada came to the rescue ga! fantly. 

““Mr. Thorne has been detained,”’ she said, with a 

racious smile. “These accidents always occur at 
the wrong time. He is sure to come in just as the 
a is cold:” 

Owever, Ada’s be et was not fulfilled. As 
the dessert was put on the tablethey heard the outer 
door open hastily, and Clement crossed the hall with 
rather an impetuous stride. 


CHAPTER IV, 
A GIPSY RECKONING, 


Tey had not recovered from their surprise when 
Clement put his head into the dining-room, and said, 
cheerfully, “‘Oh, Clayton, I am awfully sorry! And as 
for you, mother, I your pardon twenty times 
oes but I have had a very narrow escape for my 

. : 


“You don't say so!” exclaimed Mrs. Thorne, for- 
etting his offense in maternal anxiety. “ How did 
it happen?” 

Clement gave a brief account of his adventure. 

“And to think that you promised me never to cross 
tne common at night!” . Thorne feproachfully 
observed, 

“The truth is, mother, I was so hurried that I for- 
got. And then T know the road so well—” 

“So it seems,” was the dry response. ‘But have 
you no idea who saved you?” 

es Not the faintest. could just tell it was a wo- 
man.’ 

“A woman!’ repeated Ada, with an indefinable 
smile. ‘‘ Her voice betrayed her, IT suppose?” 

Clement bowed assent. He was not disposed to 
render into prose, for Ada’s benefit, the romantic 
episode of the ring, and had only given just bare de- 
tails in order to avoid her questioning. 

The young lady was too clever for him. His very 
reticence gave her the idea that there was something 
to poliscat, and she resolved to know what it was. 

But she was not the kind of person to spoil matters 
from impatience. She could bide her time, and 
wi is Ke. if le 

ork, moletike, out of sight. 

Ada should haye been the wife of a diplomatist, 
she had such a wonderful power of hi emotion, 
and withdrawing all expression from her face. 

As she looked up at Clement, pseu she might 
have been the innocent young creattre she apyeared, 
and he was fairly taken in, for he added, in « lower 
tone, that was meant only for her ear, “One is al- 
vers glad to owe a service of this sort to a woman 
rather than a man.” 

“Why? she asked, softly. 

“Because women are so generous,” 

“ Not all of them,” 

* All T have known.” 

Ada could have pinched herself for the ready blush 
that mounted into her face. ‘ 

* You have been fortunate in your female acquaint- 
ances.” 

Before he could answer, Colonel Clayton called to 
hini from the bottom of the table, “Have you seen 
the handsome Gipsy, Thorne?” 

**No; is there a handsome Gipsy?” 

“Uncommonly,” answered then eolonel, with une- 
tion. ‘I met her yesterday in the lanes, and she of- 


fered to tell my fortune.” 


“And you Jet her, of course?” observed Ada, 


poy 
““You are a witch, Miss Filmer.” ° 
* It is not necessary to have the instinct of divina- 


“added: ‘They will be sure to take a 
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tion to understand what a man would do under the 
circumstances, But what is she like?” 

“As dark as midnight, and as beautiful as the 
sun.” 

“* With a coarse skin?” 

“Not a bit of it; I don’t know when I have seen a 
lovelier complexion.” 

“Why don’t you say she is perfect at, once?” 

“Because I prefer to leave something to your 
imagination.” 

“That is very kind of you, but I have none, unfor- 
tunately.” 

““Nonsense!"’ said Mrs. Thorne, uneasily. ‘You 
are always speaking against yourself, Ada, and I 
wish you wouldn’t.” 4 

“Why not?” said the girl, coolly; “it is better 
than always praising oneself.” t 

“True; only you give people such very false im- 
pressions,” 

“They can easily investigate the matter for them- 
selves, if it is worth the trouble,” she answered, with 
a sort of defiance. ‘‘ But about your Gipsy, Colonel 
Clayton—has she been in the neighborhood long?” 

‘She said not; but these people are such dreadful 
story-tellers, you can’t believe a word they say,” 

“Can't you, indeed? How very shocking! I won- 
der what makes them so depraved?” 

“Not knowing any better, I should fancy.” 

“Have they any redeeming qualities, Colonel 
Clayton?” inquired Ada, with great apparent interest. 

*Assuredly. The men are brave, and the women 
virtuous, and they stick to each other through thick 
and thin.” 

““How very nice! , But frankly, Colonel Clayton 
those awful women you generally see with cases of 
false jewelry, or great baskets covered with oilcloth 
fastened across their backs, are not, as a rule, hand- 
some, are they?’ E 

ery far from it; but then they get so awfully 
weather-beaten, living, and even sleeping sometimes, 
in the open air." , 

“Does your Gipsy sleep in the open air?” 

**T dare say she does; but she is so young yet, this 
kind of life has not had time to tell on her,” 

“ How old should you say she was?” 

“About seventeen —or even sixteen, perhaps. 
These women mature early.” 

“*Ts she tall?” 

* Rather.” 

“And slight?” 

“Slight, and straight as.a willow wand.” 

“How nice it is to have such quick powers of ob- 
servation!” said Ada, with admiration.. ‘I dare say 
you were only with her a minute—” 

“Or two,” interposed Colonel Clayton, with rather 
a boastful air. “She was so confoundedly shy, you 
see. 


“Not accustomed to society, perhaps?” 

* Our society, Miss Filmer. the only child of 
the king of the Gipsies, I dare say she is made.a good 
deal,of among her own people.” 

“How delightfully romantic!’ exclaimed <Ada,| 
clapping her hands gayly. ‘‘ I suppose she will be the 
queen some day?” 

“*T believe so.”” 

“Well, really, you managed to get a good deal of 
information out of her, after all! Did she say how 
Tang Soe intended to stay in this neighborhood?" 

“No. But they very seldom remain any time in 
one place.” 

“They generally get into trouble with the farmers 
or Jandlords, and have to make themselves scarce, 
don’t they? We had a Gipsy encampment near our 
house once, lremember, and we missed several chick- 
ens in the morning... Mamma sent for the policeman 
at once, but long before he arrived the Gipsies were 
gone, leaving no trace behind.” 

“Oh, yes! bi he & bad lot of course,” said Colo- 
nel Clayton, smiling; “but I fancy my Gipsy. ag you 
are pleased to call her, is a dove among hawks.” 

‘*Does she look very dove-like, then?” 

“Not exactly. But she seemed to have a spirit 
and I should not like to offend my Gipsy, forI should 
not wonder if she carried a knife somewhere about 
her. Yet, if she loved you—” 

“What then?” inquired Ada, coldly breaking the 
5) 
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PeeWhy it would be a love worth haying, that is all.” 
*Do you suppose Gipsy women alone know how to 
love?’ said Ada, with one of her vivid blushes. 

‘Well, it wouldn’t be the same sort of thing else- 
where. A fashionable young lady would be ee 
always of the proprieties, and what the world woul 
say, etc.; the other would be free from these tram- 
mels, ant ve you her whole heart without stint, 
and without fear.”’ 

“That might be an inconvenient gift, under some 
circumstances.” 

“Supposing one were married, you mean?” 

“That wouldn’t so much matter with a woman 
who carries a knife about with her somewhere,” re- 
plied Ada, with a suppressed sneer, “The wife 
could be easily got rid of in that case.” 

“Ah! I forgot that; it might be an advantage, you 
know, and save one the trouble and expense of go- 
ing through the Divorce Court.” 

lement saw by Ada’s face that she was annoyed 
at the turn the conversation had taken, and hastened. 
to interfere. 

“T think we have had enough of the Gipsies, Clay- 
ton. Won’t you pass the wine?” 

Mrs. Thorne rose at this, and both the ladies left 
the room. 

“What an insufferable man Colonel Clayton is!” 
cried Ada, as soon as they were alone. : 

“TInsufferable!”? repeated Mrs. Thorne, incredu- 
lously. ‘Why, my dear, he is considered one of the 
best. partis in the neighborhood.” 

“Then I pity the. neighborhood,” she answered, 
ea 

Mrs. Thorne did not look displeased. She pre- 
ferred, on the whole, that Ada should not think too 
well of Clement’s friend, 

‘Well, the fact is, he has plenty of money; he 
keeps lots of horses, and a fachte and as he is ver; 
good-natured to Clement, I should not like to. brea 
sh him, but Iam not particularly fond of him my- 


“T thought you couldn't be.” 

There was a short silence after sais nd then Ada 
rn in the gar- 

den and smoke a cigar after they have done their 

wine, so, as I feel very tired, I will go to bed, You 

will kindly make my excuses, Mrs, Thorne,” 


The elderly lady looked disappointed, but having 
a certain awe of the heiress, she did not eyen try to 
persuade her to remain. down-stairs. The conse- 

uence was that Colonel Clayton soon departed, and 

tlement, who wanted time for quiet thought, bade 
his mother good-night, ere he conducted his guest 
down-stairs, and did not return any more. 


CHAPTER V. 
ON THE BRINK OF THE BOG. 

Ty the very heart of the huge old common; forti- 
fied. on one side by a chalk-pit, and on another by 
the bogs, was a large Gipsy encampment, whic: 
seemed as if it must have dropped there suddenly 
from the skies, for no one had noticed its arrival. 

The Gipsies must have known the ground thor- 
oughly, for not many.of the good Allisford folks 
would have trusted their old men and young children 
near such a dangerous locality. 

Horrible tales were told, in, the: adjoining village, 
of men and cattle swallowed up, greedily in these 
terrible bogs, on the very. edge of which the swarth: 
children gamboled and played, unconscious of peril. 

It was also known in the legends of Allisford that 
& spectral horseman, with a skeleton rider, was 
often seen galloping wildly over the marshes at 
midnight, uttering horrible shrieks as he spurred on 
his shadowy steed, and then, with one mad leap, 
disappeared. 

Not even the boldest-hearted of the Allisford lads 
would have ventured across the common. at night, 
although there was not the slightest risk if you kept 
in the path, and this was by far the shortestway to 
sintons from the adjoining market townof Mary- 
wei. 

The Gipsies, therefore, chose this. camping-ground 
in their periodical visits, and chuckled over the 
anaes which answered their purpose so. well. 

he moving figures, crossing the ruddy back- 
rround of fire-light—the one bright spotin the long 
eady darkness of the common—formed a pleasant 
picture, for the vail of night was over all, and rags 
ene gine did. not obtrude themselves too promi- 
nently, 

The Lees were the most. powerful of all the Gipsy 
tribes, and having the king in their midst, gave 
themselves certain airs of superiority, which were 
meadily; recognized and tolerated by their own peo- 

2. 


The king was an old man now, and sadly crippled 
by rheumatism, but his imperious temper and mas- 
terful spirit still asserted, themselves as strongly as 
ever, and no one dared disobey, or rebel against his 
iron rule, 

He had framed laws by which all were guided, and 
the traditions of his tribe were not to be set aside, 
at whatever cost. 

A Gipsy might live among the Gentiles, and even 
pretend to be one of them, but he must be always 
ready toshelter any of his caste who came to him 
on find them bed and board when they needed 

elp. 

In this way they kept up their communication and 
sympathy with outsiders, and. were able to trace 
those who had strayed, and obtain information as 
to the movements of the police when any among 
them had got into trouble. 

Gilderoy Lee had been quite a, noted character in 
his younger days; and as be sat there, in the full 
glow of the firelighf, his rugged, swarthy features 
looked as if they had been roughly hewn out of 
stone, so firm and aaipaseible were they; while his 
age glance could subdue the most rebellious, with- 
out the oe of a word, 5 

His wife had been dead ten years, and the tribe 
sometimes yulltepcnest among themselves of how the 
old king had altered and aged since he kissed the 
white mantle of the faithful companion of his youth. 

He made the coffin and dug the grave with his own 
hand, and not a muscle of his face moved as he low- 
ered her down gently into the earth in the very heart 
of the old forest, 

“Whenever I may die,” he said, “ turning to the 
men, with solemn earnestness, “ you will lay me here 
by her side, if it’s too sudden/for me-to get here of 
my own will.”’ 

‘Ay, ay,” they answered, simultaneously. 

And the old king was satisfied, for he knew that an 
oath would not be more binding to their minds than 
this simple assertion. 

From that hour no mention was made of her name; 
but it never struck any one he had forgotten her, for 
in love and hatred he was) equally firm. 

The flickering light that danced over the rugged 
features of Lee, hightened as it touched the shini ng 
black head of his daughter, who sat beside him, wit. 
her slender brown hand caressingly touching his 


ee, 

“You x sapere Pe eros abu tie lads, father; 
you may be sure they are all right,” she was saying. 

Lee shook his head, r 

“They have never been so late as this before.” 

“Tf the keepers are out they will have had to lay 
up oi aeaiale and they’d better be late than get 
caught.’ 

“But I've a feeling things are going wrong.” 

“That's because you're tired, father. I wish you 
would go to bed, and let me watch,” 

“Do you think I'd leave you to meet them alone,” 
he answered, gravely, “and they excited with their 
night’s work? 

‘he girl smiled. 

“There isn’t one as would dare touch my fingers 
without gettin; rmission first, father.’? 

“They should hear of it again if they did!” cried 
the King with a gleam of the old fierceness. ‘“ 
hand falls heavy yet, as some of them may know.” 

“ ButT tell you, father, they never give me any 
trouble.” 

“All the better for them,” he answered, and re- 
lapsed into silence again, his looks intently fixed on 
the curling smoke of the fire. At last he said, ‘Is 
there some aun er for the lads, Rosie?” 

“There's co ? pork and bread, father.” 

“And what more can they want? I’ve done many 
a hard Seyi work on poorer fare. They'll clamor 
for beer, though.” ent 
“They'll see about, that,” replied Rose, disdain- 

;, 80 we needn't trouble.” 
an hour passed, and still no sign of the lads. 
Lee. evidently became very, uneasy, while Rose was 

troubled because of his anxiety. 

“Shall I just go and look about, father?” she 
asked, presently, 


He refused her offer at first; but when she per- 
sisted, he no longer objected, and, drawing the hood 
of her cloak closer about her face, Rose stole away 
as silently as a shadow. 

She knew every inch of the ground, and Lee was 
well aware of this, or he would never have let her 
go. But it seemed an age to him, and was, indeed, a 
good hour, before he heard her step close behind, 
and she glided back into her seat once more, 

“ Well, dear?” he urged. 

But Rose was strangely excited, and could hardly 
speak at first. 3 

“Thave seen nothing of them,” she said, after a 
while; ‘‘but something very odd has happened, 
father.” 

“What is it, dear?” 

“T have just saved a man’s life, He was on the 
very edge of the bog, when I put my arms round 
him, and drew him back on to the firm ground 
again.” 

“Was he a gentleman?” 

“Ves—at least, I think so,’ she answered, ab- 
stractedly. “His way of talking was different to 
ours.’ 

“Ah!” and he seemed to ponder deeply. ‘‘ This 
may be of use to us, Rosie.” 

“How?” 

“Well, if we happen to want help at any time—” 

Rose shrunk instinctively. 

“T should not like to.ask a service in return for 
one, father.” 

“Nonsense!” Lee exclaimed. He did not under- 
stand these little refinements, which came naturally 
to his daughter. ‘Like deserves like.” 

“Oh, no! I would rather ask a favor right off, 
than make out I wanted paying for one I had done.’ 

“Tumbug!” was. the impatient retort. “But 
hark! is that the lads?” he inquired, after a pause. 

Rose_ turned her. face toward the shadows, and 
listened. intently.. Whatever hopes and fears may 
have brought that quick flush to the clear brown 
cheek, no one was the wiser. 

There was a second’s silence, and then;the first sig- 
nal was repeated, and Lee started to his feet with an 
exclamation of relief. 

The women and children, and all the old people, 
were sleeping soundly, and only he,and Rose watch- 
ed, The gir! whistled softly back, and presently a 
tall, stalwart young fellow, in a brown velveteen coat 
and a fur cap, sauntered. dejectedly toward the 
bright circle o: light, and threw himself down on the 

ass. 

ah Well,” said the king, sternly; ‘‘where are the 
others? : 

“Caught,” answered the new-comer, laconically. 

“And how comes it you escaped?” 

“Because I was lucky, I suppose.” 

“Come, you can keep civil, can’t you?’ said Lee, 
angrily. “T'd rather be a prisoner than a coward, 

“Who says Lwouldn’t, too?” 

“Well, it looks queer for you to have been so very 
lucky,” replied Lee, with a sneer. 

*T was the quickest runner, that’s all,” he answer- 
ed, sulkily. ‘But, whatever happens, you are sure 
to make me out in the wrong.” 

‘That's false, and you know it,’? responded the 
chief, BiSEENy. “But there, it’s no use quarreling 
over it. . Where were the lads taken?” 

“Up to the Hall, I believe. I heard one of the 
keepers say as how the.colonel had given orders they 
should go there straightway, directly they was 
caught, let it be night or day.” } 

“Curse him!” muttered the old king, sotto voce ; 
“they are a bad breed, all of them. Even time 
doesn’t teach fools to be wise. But he’d better ‘ware 
how he rouses the old lion out of his den, for I’ve 
still got my claws.” ¢ 

He pondered; and then added, quite aloud: ‘No 
one ceceped but you, then?” — 

“No; Iwas on the outside, in a manner of speak- 
ng; and when I heard the keepers coming, I crept 

and hid myself in the underwood.” 

Without ving them any warning?” 

Ben hung his head for a moment, and seemed con- 
fused; but he muttered his falsehood boldly, never- 
theless. 

“T whistled, but no one heard me.” 

The scrutinizing gaze of the elder man, sought 
Ben’s, and fixed it. 

“You are lying!’ he observed, scornfully. | ‘TI 
know the /ook of the truth as well as the sound of it, 
Rose, give the fellow some supper, and let him get 
off to bed. The very sight of a sneak makes my 
blood boil, although it ought to run cold, at my 


rs. 
“T'll save Rose the trouble, for I’m neither Raney 
nor ,’ answered Ben, as he slouched sullenly o 
toward the earts, which were ranged in a circle round 
the camping-ground. |. r ; 

They both watched him until he disappeared, and 
Rose sighed. F 

‘‘Tt’s a bad job, I am afraid. People are so set 
against us, the poor lads won't get off very easy.” 

“Never mind, deary; we will bave them out some- 
eh ‘ People don’t always leave prison through the 

loor.”” 

‘* But there’s four of them, father.” 

“All the more sport for us,” he said, ina resolute 
tone. © “Come, Rose, it isn’t like you to lose heart so 

“No,” she answered, sadly; ‘‘but it is being tired, 
perhaps, makes it. Shall we move from here to- 
morrow, father?” 

“What! and leave the lads to their fate?” rt 

“T thought you'd be able to work better at a dis- 
tance, may be.” 

“No; Ll stay where I am, at present. We know 
how. the rear will end, of course; for all the 
magistrates are landowners, and will feel that they 
are ae themselves By gett: rid of three 
oeerers for a while; but PU stand by my own 
people. 

J at glad of that,” she answered, gravely and 

ntly, 
mitt they bade each other “good-night,” and 
parted, 


CHAPTER VI. 
DISCUSSING THE FATE OF THE POACHERS. 

Ir was a great surprise to Clement Thorne, when, 
as they all sat at breakfast next morning, he suddenty 
saw ‘Colonel Clayton’s tall figure crossing the lawn, 
and he showed himself at the window. ¢ i 

“‘May I come in?’ he asked, doffing his hat te 
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| 
both ladies. And then, looking inquiringly at Mrs. 


Thorne, “Iwas afraid I mightn’t catch Clement, 
unless I came early.” at) 

“He being such a restless, erratic individual,” an- 
swered Clement, laughing. “But what is the mat- 
ter, old boy?” 

“Bennett has caught three poachers.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the other. ** When?” 

“Last night. He has been laying up for them ever 
since the moon began to show enough light; and last 
night he pounced upon them splendidly.” 

“Well, who are they?” 

‘* Gipsies, of course!”’ 

“Tam glad of that!’ answered Mrs. Thorne, com- 
lacently. “‘I shouldn't like it to be any of the vil- 
agers one knows, and gives soup to in the winter.” 

But you could stop the soup,” observed Ada, in 
a practical tone. 

‘True; only I like to be able to believe in my 
neighbors, and I have no interest in Gipsies.” 

“Tf they all had ‘such bewitching charms as the 


’ girl who offered 'to tell my fortune the other day, I 


should take a great interest in) them,’ remarked 
Colonel Clayton, laughing. ‘ Upon my word, she 
was the most beautiful creature I ever saw.” 

Ada pretended to shudder with disgust. 

“When one thinks of the free: way in which those 
people live, it is quite horrible to admire them!” 

ey Gon't admire them all—"* 

“T couldn't admire even one.” 

“ Women don’t admire each other, as a rule, I be- 
lieve,” answered the colonel, dryly; ‘they have 
enough to do to think of themselves.” 

“e You are quite mistaken there; we leave that to 
you. 

“ To me individually?” 

“Don’t be absurd, Colonel Clayton! You are not 
ubiquitous.” 

“No; happily for me.” 

“Have you breakfasted?” inquired Mrs. Thorne, 
politely. 

“No; indeed, I have not. Bennett called me a 
in the middle of the night about those fellows, and 
don't seem to have had time to think of anything 
else since.” 

“Then, pray sit down, Colonel Clayton; after your 
jong walk you ought to be hungry.” 

“Well, I'am; although I wasn’t aware of the fact 
until [saw that game-pie on the sideboard. *' 

Clement rose, and helped his friend to a large 
mene drew a chair up to the table, and invited 

im to be seated. £ jy 

The colonel did not speak again until his appetite 
was somewhat appeased, and then he said, turning 
to Mrs. Thorne, “I don’t think I have explained yet 
what brought me here. Two of the poachers were 
on my Ergun, and one on yours, when they were 
capture: ye? 

* Where was it, then?”’ 

‘In the Dingley Wood, close to-that little shaw of 
yours. on the edge of the common.” 

“T thought that was a rabbit-warren.” 

“So it is, mother,” observed Clement; “but they 
don’t despise rabbits, although they prefer game.” 

“Then what do you want me to-do?” Att 

“Why, you must prosecute with me.” 

Mrs. ‘Thorne shrunk visibly. 

“TJ would rather‘not have anything'to do with it,” 
she said, with nervous deprecation. 

“Oh! but you wouldn’t have anything to do with 
it; Clement, being of age, would act as your repre- 
sentative.” 

“T see: but—” 

és dear madam, I assure you, you won't be an- 
noyed in any way.” , 

“Tt would annoy me to injure any one.” 

Colonel Clayton smiled. > 

* Just punishment cannot be called an injury, Mrs, 
Thorne. These fellows have been a perfect nuisance 
to the whole neighborhood, and it would be doing a 

public service to put them out of the way of mischief 
‘or a while.” 

“T dare say it would,” she answered, still uncon- 
vinced; ‘but I-should sleep the more happily at 
night if Ihadn’t this to trouble me. You see, liberty 
is very sweet—” 

“Phen he need not have forfeited it, Mrs. Thorne.” 

“Tine; and yet.a young venturesome spirit would 
naturally love rt, and it seems hard that they 
can never gratify it without trenching upon some- 
body’s ahh rere 
. ‘Colonel Clayton turned to Clement then. % 

“JT can’t make = impression on Mrs, Thorne,” 
he said; “‘butyou will stand by'me, old boy?” 

“T should not like to go contrary to my mother’s 
wishes,” was the reply: ’ ; 

““Pray'do exactly as you feel ‘inclined,” she said, 
in' rather a formal tone, “I don’t expect you to 
think with me upon all subjects.” : 

vA must own I am prejudiced against poachers, 
mother, and especially antagonistic to them when 
they are Gipsies. The hands of these men are against 
every one—” ost 

“And every man’s hand against them,*} interposed 
Mrs. Thorne, gravely. 

“T should have fancied you would have ‘made al- 
lowances for them nowadays,” remarked Ada, slyly. 

“Why nowadays, Miss Filmer?” 

“T.bheg your pardon; but as you were speaking so 
much of a Gipsy-girl last night, it struck me you 
might feel more charitably toward all her tribe.” 

“Oh, dear, no! If aman robs me I should always 
- inclined to punish him, even if his sister were my 
wife.’ 

“You are naturally unforgiving then?” 

“I like: justice, Miss: Vilmer. If I did wrong, I 
should deserve to suffer for it. 

“T expect we all of us do wrong every day without 
suffering for it, Colonel Clayton. 

“Tam no metaphysician, Miss Filmer; but I have 
always understood that the heart'of man is desper- 
ately wicked ; still, [a must be taught to keep 
their hands from picking and ste: , for all that.” 

“T suppose they must; but I would rather not be 
too much tempted myself, Half the time we are 
only good in our class of life, because we see no rea- 
son for being anything else.” 

Colonel Clayton looked as if he hardly felt safe in 
such company. He did not ee of women hold- 
ing decided opinions on any subject; and he looked 
coldly displeased as he answered, “It seems a pity 

‘ou should have no better restraint than you imply, 
iss Filmer.” 

“T don't require it, thank you,” 


“T beg your pardon,” he said, with freezing sever- 
ity; ‘I thought you did.” 

“Not at all. Tam not hopelessly depraved; am I, 
Mrs. Thorne?’ 

“My dear Ada!”* 

“Colonel Clayton insinuated as much, I assure 
you; and as Mr. Clement does not take my part, I 
am obliged to seer to-you.” 

“Tam afraid I have not been listening to the con- 
versation, Miss’ Filmer,’ Clement: said, abstractedly. 
“I was thinking about the poachers.” 

“ And the result is—’’—she questioned eagerly. 
oe Ihave made up my mind not to prosecute 

em. ‘ 

“Come, that’s too bad!” eried Colonel Clayton, 
while Ada clapped her hands joyfully, only too glad 
that the colonel was likely to be contradicted for 
onee. 

‘The fact is,”” continued Clement, ‘I never should 
like to punish a man for taking food. I know it is 
stealing, and I should like to make pos see it in 
that light amazingly; but, meanwhile, one must try 
and realize how it would be with oneself if one were 
hungry and had nothing to eat.” 

“Those men were no more starving than you were, 
Clement, be pleased to observe.” 

“How do you know??? 


“By their looks.: They are fine, healthy young 
fellows, all three of them, and began to bully and 
swear at me directly I showed my face.” 

“Did they, indeed?” inquired Clement, wavering a 
little; “‘that was adding insult to injury.” 

“And I fancy they would add assassination to in- 
sult if they got a chance.” 

“They are desperate characters, I su 

“Desperate, indeed! They :wound 
keepers severely in trying to escape.” 

* Oh! that puts a different face on the matter. 

Where are they now?” 

“Safely lodged in Marywell jail,’ replied the col- 
onel, triumphantly. ‘It took three policemen, be- 
sides my own men, to get them there, though. I or- 
dered them: to be well watched, or it is just possible 
thay would make their escape, as old Lee, the Gipsy 
king, did some years ago.”* 

“Where is Lee now?” inquired Ada, with some 
show of interest. 

‘*Dead, years ago, I should fancy.. He was more 
than suspected of making away with Sir Thomas 
¥ordham’s only child, but nothing could be proved.” 

“Was the body ever found?” 

“Oh; dear, no!—he was much too éeunning for 
that. [have heard Sir Thomas had every pool and 

ond dragged for miles round, without making any 
iscovery.” 

“T thought one of the beads: of the child’s neck- 
lace was recovered?” Ada said: ‘‘ Mrs. Thorne was 
telling me the story the other day.” 

“Yes. Lhave one pearl I will show you the next 
time Tcome. It was picked Pe gast where the Gip- 
sies had been encamping, and Lady Fordham had it 
in‘her hand when she died.” 

“Tt was all she had left of her child,” remarked 
Mrs. Thorne, with feeling; ‘“‘and, poor thing! she 
had no comfort anywhere else.” 

“That is the mistake of marrying above or below 
one’s own ratk.” 

“Ttis a fatal mistake, of course.’ 

“Tt is, indeed,” cried Clement, with fervor; “but 
it is one, thank goodness! I am never likely to be 
guilty of.” 

‘Don’t be too sure of yourself,” said Ada, smiling, 
‘or I shall begin to be afraid of you.” 

Clement colored with annoyance. 

“IT think I may venture to be certain on that point, 
Miss Filmer.’ I never had any leaning toward serv- 
ant-maids.”’ 

“Oh, of course not!” she answered, disdainfully; 
*“but Colonel Clayton’s handsome Gipsy!” 

“T never even saw her.” 

‘And if you had, I-expect you: would have ad- 
mired her, as one approves a beautiful picture or 
statue,” observed the colonel. 

“T never knew you to be half so enthusiastic as 
this, Colonel Clayton.” 

“ Because I never had so much’ cause.” 

“You make me terribly curious. I shall have to go 
to the Gipsy camp, and get my fortune told, for the 


pose,” 
one of the 
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sake of seeing this wonderful beauty.” 

‘“My dear Ada,” exclaimed Mrs. Thorne, ‘in a 
shocked tone, “that would be quite impossible!” 

“Why? I'should take my maid with me.” 

“So you might; but nothing could make it proper 
or safe” iw famnizs 

‘‘Tlike dangerous adventures,” she answered, ob- 
stinately. t 1 
At any vate, IT consider myself responsible for 
your safety while you are under my charge, and I 
could not bear you to do such a wild, foolish thing.” 

Ada had spoken in jest at first, but this position 
roused her spirit, and she mentally detertuined to 

an early visit to the Gipsy camp. 

‘Butshe was careful to conceal this resolution from 
re. Thorne. She even condescended to dissimu- 

ate. : : 

“T hope I am_not in the habit of doing anything 
you disapprove, Mrs. ‘Thorne.”’ 

““T thought it was only a joke,” answered the elder 
lady, instantly pacified. “T ought to apologize for 
even supposing ‘you could be in earnest.” 

“Oh, pray, don’t take: the trouble, I know you 
weren't in earnest, either.” il 

No more was said on the subject about the poach- 
ers’ after this before the ladies. Colonel Clayton 
seemed to understand he wouldihave a better chance 
of convincing Clement if he had him alone, and 
waited, therefore, until they were in the library to- 
gether, when he said, in a persuasive tone, **Come, 
Clement, you won’t play me false, lam-sure.\:'There 
will be no safety for any of us land-owners if such 
fellows as these can offend with'impunhity.” 
ape i why need I interfere?” inquired Clement du- 

ously. ‘ 

* Because you are almost as'much concernedas I 
am, and it looks odd for one to take the matter up, 
and not the other.” 

“T don’t see that.” 

“You are not wont to be so obtuse,” 

“T hope not; but my mother has a strong feeling 
about the question; and although my own sympathy 
is rather with the robbed than the robber, I don't 
like to copes her,” ' 

“My dear Clement, this isn’t the time: for senti- 
mentalities, if you will excuse my'saying so, These 


Gipsies have been caught in the very act, and, if we 
let them go} we may as well dismiss-our pamekeep- 
ers, and give out publicly that we hope all will help 
themselves to game when they feel inclined.” 

“T forgot about the precedent,” said Clement, 
thoughtfully. “T suppose one ought to give thema 

lesson.” 

“If there is tobe any peace in the future, I am 
sure, if you were to represent this matter quietly to 
Mrs. Thorne, she would give in.” 

“Perhaps she might. I will have a talk with her, 
and hear what she says. In any case, there is noth- 
ing to be done to-day, I presume?’ 

‘Not more than has already been done.’ Will.you 
come and dine with me, old fellow, and then we can 
settle everything?” 

“Thanks; I should like it immensely. -At. seven, 
as usual?’ 

“Ves. Now I-must really be gone... Good-by for 
the present.” 

Mrs. Thorne was a sensible woman, and when she 
had time for reflection, she saw that the Reel eh hav- 
ing been taken up poaching, could not be let off, 
without creating a great deal of scandal, and estab- 
lishing a disastrous precedent. 

It was not fairto leave Colonel/Clayton all the 
odiuni of the transaction, and, therefore; she decided 
that Clement must take his proper share inthis pain- 
ful business. The consequence was, before he had 
time to mention the subject to her, she broached it 
herself, giving her reasons for and against, and leay- 
ing the rest to his judgment. 

The resulti was ‘that he associated, himself (not too 
willingly) with Colonel Clayton, in the prosecution of 
the three poachers, whose trial was fixed for the en- 
suing Monday, at the Marywell Petty Sessions. 


CHAPTER Vi. 
AN ESCAPADE. 

Tue. Gipsies are naturally a buoyant race. Living 
without thought or care for the morrow, they enjoy 
the present with a keenness and. zest that leaves our 
sober holiday-making far behind: 

But, like all impressionable people, they. were 
easily depressed, and the gloom that reigned in their 
encampment the day after the capture of three of 
their band was deep and general. 

The king himself seemed far more overcome by 
the misfortunes of the lads than he had ever been by 
his own. He sat moodily by the fire, smoking ‘his 
pipe; and ‘showing so much irritability that’ the 
mothers whispered their little ones to keep out of the 
way until his mood mended. 

Ben appeared to be in especial disgrace. owed, 


time he passed across Lee’s vision the latter grow] 
and muttered something about ‘“‘cowards an 
sneaks,” until the young fellow felt as if he were 
under a ban, and slouched about sulkily, carefully 
avoiding the old king. 

The two married men had gone off early, one with 
mats, and the other with a scissors-grinding machine, 
and Rose had also been absent since the morning. 
In passing’ through Marywell, she. had seen a little 
red cloak with a hood she coveted greatly; and as 
she had some money from her fortune-telling, she 
resolved to purchase it. : 

Lee had favored the idea of her going into. Mary- 
well, in hopes, probably, of hearing something about 
the: captives. 

She received orders to make inquiries as to when 
the trial was likely to take place; and, also, if. the 
jads had borne themselves bravely., She could, not 
bear the thought that they should have humbled 
themselves before men. who were their enemies from 
instinct, and would boast of having subdued them, if 
they showed the faintest sign of fear. 

. It was getting dusk when Rose returned. She was 
footsore and pont evidently; but: her scarlet lips 
were wreathed with smiles, and she walked with al- 
most foreign grace and coquettishness, as she ad- 
vanced toward Lee, with the new cloak draped about 
hér shoulders, and throwing a faint reflection of its 
brightness on the int soft cheek. y 

“Have I seemed very long gone, father?”* she said, 
seating herself 6m the ground, beside, him; and smil- 
ing in his gloomy face. y 

‘A good while, lass.; What have you been doing?” 

“Not much.” 

, You heard'of the lads?” ; 

.Tasked several people about them; but they. all 
turned from me as if I (had \the ‘evil eye.’ One 
woman.shrieked at me, and threatened me with, the 
police, because I kissed her baby.) But, at last, I got 
a poor laboring man to listen to me, and he showed 
me the prison where’ our men lay, and told me he 
had seen'them go in,”’ 10% ST 

“Well, whatthen?” questioned the eager, king. 

** They behaved splendidly, father. He said himself 
there must be something more in Gipsies than he-had 
sone for, or they wouldn't have showed so much 
pluck.) io 5 

‘* That is well,” observed Lee; with a satisfied air, 
“The devil isn’t so black as he’s painted, 1 daresay, 
Did cogs hear anything more, Rose?” |. _ 

** No, father.” y Sf 

“Not when the trial would take place?” 

“Well, they thought it would be next Monday; but 
I don’t believé any one rightly knew. Iwill go-to 
Marywell again on Saturday, if you like, and try-to 
find out.” 
|_ ‘tif Twas only young,’ muttered theinvalid, “they 
shouldn’t stop long in that prison!" 

“But, father, the walls are so strong, and the win- 
dows so high up.” 3 

“What of that?’ he asked, with almost fierce. tri- 
umph. ‘Do you suppose nobody: has ever escaped 
from there?’ ! » oF 

“* You did once, father.” 

“Ay! ay!” and he laughed aloud. “ Tt was cleverly 
doné—though I say it who shouldn’t.” 

Rose: knew he liked to discuss’ this subject, and 
ess, for the hundredth time, how hebad man- 

Tt. 
“ee ell, you.see, the lads wereion the lookout, and 
Ikept myself very quiet, to give the notion that I 
wasn’t troubling about being in prison, and didn't 
want to escape. The warder got quite,civil and 
friendly at last, and took to giving me good advice, 
which I received as meek as a Jamb, you may be 
sure. Well, one night, when; it was yery dark, 
heard a scratching against the glass of my window, 
and then a voice, bidding me look sharp; and before 
you could say ‘ Jack Robinson,’ comes a file at my 
very feet, It made a clean hole, and the shadder of 
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the bar hid it so well, that what with this, and the 
officer being so friendly, it was never noticed until 
too late. I could climb like a cat in those days; and 
80, aS soon as my guardian had paid his last visit, I 
sprung at the ledge of the window, and holding it 
with all eet managed to file through two of 
the bars. en Iwas forced to drop down again 
and rest for a full hour, I ached'so badly. A little 
uy refreshed me, and T went to my work again 
without flinching. I had well-nigh got through the 
last bar, when I heard the steps of the official out- 
side, and had only just time to slip down and get 
into bed, before he opened the little pe in the 
door, and shouted through, ‘Are you all right, Lee?’ 
‘All right,’ I answered, drowsily, like a man sud- 
denly roused out of his sleep. ‘Then don't snore so,’ 
ny bs he; and off he goes again. Ten minutes later, 
T felt the free airon my face once more. When the 
day asta I was twenty miles away from Mary- 
we 


CHAPTER VII. 
A’ BLOW FOR A KISS. 


Wrrn an air of satisfaction, and a twinkle of quiet 
humor, the king looked steadily at Rose. 

“T wonder you were never caught again,” she 
ventured to say. 

**T should have been surprised, too, if I had given 
them the chance.” 

eT suppose they wouldn’t want to take you now, 
father?” she asked, with apprehension. 

“Not they. Sir Thomas is dead and gone, and no 
one would we an interest in raking up the old 
story but him, even if they knowed me again, which 
isn’t likely, so altered as Ie. But look here, girl; 
the father of one of those very lads now in jail 
brought me the file at the risk of his liberty, and I 
won't forsake the son.” f 

** Oh, no,” she murmured, mechanically. | 

“We must find out in what part of the prison they 
are lodged.” 

Rose shook her head. ‘ ; 

“There’s been a high wall built round it, you see, 
and how could you get through that? They'd be let 
off, the man told me to-day, if the colonel and Mr. 
Thorne wouldn’t appear against them.” 

“ How is that to be hindered?” 

“IT don’t know,” Rose was saying, when a voice 
both recognized as Ben’s broke suddenly into the 
conversation. 

“T know, ig he said, boldly and coolly. 

Lee wheeled sharply about, and faced 
glowering look of hatred and mistrust, 

ow?’ 


“Let Rose ask the Fe rae whose life she saved 
last night, to befriend them.” 

Rose blushed till her cheeks were the color of her 
hood as she answered, reluctantly, ‘I have no idea 
who he was.” 

** But Thayve,” resumed Ben, ‘It was Mr. Thorne, 
of Allisford.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“T knew his voice and figure again.” 

“Then you were listening?’ she inquired, with 
something of disdain. y 4 

“Twas hiding, you mean. Hearing his step, and 
fancying he was after me, I warn’t likely to show 
myself until he had passed.” 

‘Oh, no, of course; you are sneak enough for 
anything!” she said, in her passion, for she under- 
stood that now the step she had so dreaded would be 
foreed upon her. 

Lee would never suffer any absurd scruples, as he 
would call them, to stand in the way of his purposes, 
for he had an iron will, and a power of comm: 
which made every one bend before it. 

Ben gave Rose a lowering glance under his black 
brows, as he answered, with a sneer, “ I'd a notion I 
was in the way, but I wouldn’t have told on you if I 
could help it.’ 

‘““There was nothing to tell.’ 

““} heard rather more than words.” 

“Yes,” she said, boldly, and scornfully, while her 
frown made him quail; ‘he kissed my hand because 
Thad saved his life.” | . 

Ben mumbled something about her being ‘‘mighty 
particular ‘at home,” whieh Rose received with silent 
contempt, She'would not have permitted him to kiss 
even the hem of’ her skirt, and that he knew. 

The old king had been looking retlectively into the 

y embers round the edge of the fire, as if he 
sought some inspiration in the sparks flashing into 
life for a second, and then dying out again. There 
was a great shadow between his brows, and Rose 
fancied he was angry with her for suffering this 
caress from a stranger, 

But he was evidently too much absorbed in the 
hope of rescuing the lads to take note of Rose’s 
brave confession. He looked up presently, and, ste- 
ing Ben still standing back in the shadow, waved 
him away, with an imperious gesture of disgust, 
then turned to the gir]. 

It was the voice of Fate that spoke to her through 
his at this moment; 

Rose, you must go to Mr. Thorne.” 

She lowered her head, and an expression of  pas- 
sionate repugnance passed over her mobile features, 

“He wil think me terribly mean, father, that I 
could not do him i oto such a small service without 
expecting some return, 

And Suppose he does? We must consider the lads 
Anes, tath nly—? 
es, father; only— 

No one had ventured even so far as this with the 
Gips king before, and his brow began to wrinkle 
wral ye i 

“It is no use ng!’ he said, sharply. ‘Your 
own people should be more to you than yon fine 
gentleman, even if he weren’t the enemy—as he igs— 
of all our race.” . 

“] don’t think fe is our enemy, father.” 

“Why? was the laconic rejoinder. 

“He didn’t talk like some of the others,” she an- 
swered, evasively. “Besides, the laborer at Mary- 
well ‘told me it was the colonel who was so hard 
against’ poachers, and Mr, Thorne wouldn’t’ have 
taken the trouble to prosecute if it hadn’t been for 

” \ 


with a 


* Because neither of them want to be alone in the 
business!" answered Lee, sternly. ‘‘ But if you stop 
one, that will very likely make the other give way. 

“TI don’t believe anything will stop the colonel,” 


““We'll see. What can’t be done by fair means 
must by foul! Get'Thorne on our side, and T’ll snap 
my fingers at the colonel; or get the colonel with us, 
and I'll whistle defiantly at young Thorne! I can 
managé one only,” he added, with significance; “* but 
two would be beyond me now the lads are gone.”’ 

“What do you mean, father?” inquired Rose, 
changing: color. ‘* You wouldn’t—” 

. “Never mind what I would or wouldn’t!” he hastily 

interposed. “A great deal depends upon you, and 

Ape aa happen wrong but through your ob- 
ACY. 


“That is too cruel,” urged poor Rose, in despair- 
ing tones. ‘‘ Now, if he will not do anythi air us, 
you will think I did not try enough, and I shall get 
all the blame.” 

She covered her face for a moment, and a few tears 
of pain and mortification coursed her cheeks. 

he dashed fhem away defiantly, and said, with a 
reluctance Lee would never have appreciated, even 
if he had understood the reason of it, ‘‘ Very well, 
father; when am L to go?” 

“The sooner the better, if the trial takes place on 
Monday. Suppose we say to-morrow?” 

“ How is it to be managed?” } 

“You must hang about the lane near his house, 
and wait for him to come out. He is sure to be walk- 
ing or riding some time; and you will just catch him 
easily, if—if you try.” 

Rose recognized this doubt as @ warning, and 
gravely responded, come what might, she woul 
move until she seen Mr, Thorne. 

“You can sit in the copse opposite the gate, and 
watch till he comes.” 

“Very well,” she repeated—the joyous ring had 
gone out of her yoice—‘I will do it.” 

Lee rose'slowly to his feet then, grumbling at his 
stiffness. 

‘Lam getting old; and things worry me now that 
would only have stirred up my blood a bit in’ times 
gone by. I think I'll go inside and lay down, Rose.” 

She followed him in a dull, spiritless way, helped 
him up the ladder of the caravan into the narrow 
compartment where his bed was placed, and, cover- 
ing him over with thé rug, stole back again, and sat 
down by the fire, with her elbows on her knees, 

The children drew near, now'that their scarecrow 
was gone, and began to warm their bare feet, and 
a and dance fqycuislz: 

The mothers tried to quiet them, lest they should 
rouse Lee, but they paid no heed. With their swar- 
thy skins, they looked like’ gnomes or goblins, and 
Rose watched them as they whirled and. twisted, 
and darted hither and thither across the blaze, unti 
she felt bewildered and almost frightened. 

One, bolder than the rest, gave a tug at the red 
hood she had drawn closely about her face; but 
Rose, too deepin thought to notice this pleasantry, 
simply drew it back again, and held it fast under her 
dimpled chin, 

The flickering light, falling against the brakes and 
the old chalk-pit, on the edge of which was a blasted 
tree, with one jagged branch outstretched, as if it 
were seeking the warmth of the fire for its withered 
limb; the swift-moving: figures, with their grotesque 
contortions, made a weird picture such as Rem: 
pbrandt would have loved to paint, if only he might 
haye had Rose’s' somber beauty in the foreground. 
and made the flame concentrate itself for a moment 
on the passionate, lovely face. 

The children hai danced themselves weary, and 
been carried off to bed, some in their caravans, 
others in their little tents close by, while Rose sat 
still by the fire, with her rapt face turned up to the 
aly in which a solitary star began to glimmer. 

she was all alone at last, and nothing but the flut- 
ter'of insects in the grass, and the faint trickle of the 
tiny rill that dripped into the chalk-pit, broke the in- 
tense stillness. 

Although she had walked so many miles that day. 
she had no desire for rest. She was vaguely troubl 
by the influences about her, and a kind of excited 
unrest made her keep vigil while all the others slept. 

How she envied the others their careless, unthink- 
ing natures, and;murmured within herself that she 
was only a Gipsy in face, not in heart! 

She was pursuing this train of thought, in spite of 
the instinct that warned her of its wnprofitableness, 
when she heard a sound of hurried breathing close 
behind her, and:had more cause still to regret that 
she was nota true Gipsy, since then she would have 
felt no fear. 

“Tt is only a stray animal, which wants a warm at 
the fire,” she:saiti to herself, but she dared not turn 
round to confront it, whatever it might be. 

At last, summoning; courage; she sprung to her 
feet, and wheeled sharply about: 

Gipsies do not believe’ in spirits, but they have full 
faith in “evil eyes;” and when Rose met the full 
glance ofa pair of distended orbs, that gleamed out 
of the mist with strange intensity, she uttered a stifled 
ery, and flung out her arms in front of her, as if to 
ward off a blow, 

All she saw then, vaguely, was the flutter of white 
garments; just htening ugh the gloom for a 
moment, and vanishing; and she fell back, nerveless, 
yy ee dead embers that encircled the living cen- 

ro! lk 

She shuddered, for she accepted this strange scene 
as an omen that something terrible would come of 
the task her father had set her. 

She darednot moye for awhile, lest the “evil eyes” 
should) be lurking still among the shadows. , But, 
after a time, her courage rose a little, and she stole 
softly among) the sleepers around to her own bed, 
where she lay toss: and bewailing herself, until a 
slant sunbeam, oozed its way through the tiny win- 
dow, and made a dart at her pillow, . 

A minute later, Lee, who from old habit, always 
rose with the birds, began to shake the thin partition 
perce them, as he gradually worked himself onto 

eet. 

Generally, Rose, who loved beyond all things the 
drowsy metning twitterings of the feathered song- 
sters, the dewy grass, and the sun's glorious passage 
above the hills, got up also at this signal, and went 
out to gather sticks for the fire. 

Butito-day she lay still, with a sense of Janguor and 
depression weighing on her limbs:she had never been 
conscious of before. Besides, if she showed herself, 
Lee, in_his cagerness, would, perhaps, have hurri 
her task, and she wanted to put off the dreaded hour 
as long as she could, 

So she lay still until Lee, who was evidently startled 


id not | 


at such an unusual occurrénce, called up the ladder, 
**Rose! Rose!” 

“T am coming,” she answered, and at once left 
her couch of thorns, for the duties of the fateful day 
on which the sun was rising so gloriously, 

Some of the children joined her in collecting sticks 
for the fire, and then the men slouched out, and 
stood about, pipe in mouth, waiting for the kettle to 
boil that they might have a cup of hot tea with their 
bread and cheese ere they started on their rounds, 

When it began to hiss and steam, the women laid 
down their babies on the grass, and filled their tea- 
pots and set out their homely fare. 

Rose prepared breakfast for her father, close 4 
to the warm blaze, where his stiff limbs might cate. 
the full glow, She sat down beside him, and made a 
pretense of sharing his meal, but her wonted appe- 
tite had departed, and the sight of food made her 
shudder. 

If Lee noticed this, he did not make any remark. 


Nor did he give her an opening for the repetition of * 


her objections, and he evidently thought that the 
least encouragement would provoke this result. 

It was striking nine far away in the purple dis- 
tance, where the church spire might be seen penciled 
in gray against the clear blue sky, when Lee, looking 
straight at his daughter, said, with short authority, 
through which pierced a certain remorse, “* Now you 
had better start!” 

Rose lifted herself to her full hight, and drew the 
new cloak about her stately shoulders., She looked 
troubled even in the sumptuous shadow, and felt un- 
easy, as if she saw beyond the old Gipsy’s. ken, and 
trembled at her glimpse into futurity. 

_ But neither remonstrance nor appeal ‘passed her 
lips, although she would have given her right hand 
without a murmur to have evaded the task set her. 

She was almost angry with the birds that they ent 
so Sail as she) started across the common, sti 
spark. with dew, and then struck into a narrow 
lane, where great tangles of wild, feathery clematis 
mingled with the wreaths of red berries and brown 
autumnal leayes. 

The air had a lulling stillness, and Rose tried to 
hope that, this influence alone depressed. and weak- 
ened her nerves: for she felt that should Mr. Thorne 
come in her way then, she must. burst into tears. 

_ The great difficulty was, she did not. know him by 
sight. She had his ring on her slight forefinger, that 
he might recognize her, and perhaps save her some 
painful explanations; even offer—if he were gener- 
ous—the very favor she would ask, 

She met a child. presently, on its way, to school, 
with a small basket, containing her dinner, on her 
arm; and when Rose eronped to ask the way to Mr. 
Thorne’s, the little one hid this under her shaw! be- 
fore she looked up into the dark, splendid face of 
the Gipsy girl, and answered, timidly, “Tf you please, 
it is,yonder—behind those trees.” 

“And must I go all the way round by the road?” 

“If you please,” replied the youngster, most 
anxious'to propitiate her, “there is a path through 
the wood that brings yeu out opposite the gate.” 

“Thank you,’ said Rose, smiling. ‘ Now I shall 
find my way.” 

She longed to have no conscience, that she might 
lose her way instead of finding it, lie perdue some- 
where until nightfall, and then steal back to the 
tents with a lie on her lips. 

But Rose could not be false, even to herself. Rude- 
ly as she had been reared, her instinct kept her 
straight; and she would often wonder at herself for 
thinking and, feeling so differently to those about 

er. 

It was about ten o’elock, as she judged by the sur 
when she found herself in sight of the old-fashione 
3 behest house where Mrs. Thorne and her son 

ved. 

The sun was slanting down through the tall trees 
that encircled it, and Rose, as she sat on the low stile 
leading out of the wood into the lane, could catch 
bright glimpses of the red geraniums bordering the 
paths and which bloomed as gayly’as if the 
summer had not quite gone. » ! ] 

It looked very Sate in there,-she thought— 
a hayen of repose from the storms of life,'as well as 
from those of nature; and she longed to rest’ her 
weary cheek among the cool grass, and sleep for- 


ever. 

She was just picturing to herself the sweetness, of 
such rest, when she saw the door of the house open, 
and. a& enema, come out, He carried a riding- 
whip in hand, and had s shown himself 
before a groom led. up his horse, and he vaulted into 
his saddle, riding slowly down.to the gate. 

Rose took her courage in. both hands, and got-on 
her feet, She was. trembling with cold,, She must 
attract his attention somehow; but when she. tried 
to speak, her voice faltered, and the words hung’ex- 
pressionless on her lips, 

The horseman came nearer and nearer, and, thrice 
she essayed in vain to warn him of her presence. 
Then, in, desperation, she plarived a@ twigtrom the 
hazel bough at her side, and aimed it at his face, 

It reached his cheek, and stung it, evidently, for 
he wheeled, sharply about, and the girl looked 
strai = at ean fe ‘ 

“Well, pretty one,” said the mai racio’ “do 
you want to tell my r Fortune againil! iff ) bag 

“No,” she answe wief and stern, 

“ What is it, then?’ 

“Ihave @ favor to.ask,” she said; but there was 
nothing of the A ge in her air and tone. 

He brought his horse alongside the bank, so as to 
be on a line with her face, into which he gazed with 
admiring, bold intentness, 

‘What is it?” 4 

“Some of our people are in trouble,” she replied— 
the more resolutely, that she was in a hurry to be 
gone. ‘ Will you help them?’ ' 

“Do you mean those poacher-rascals ?’’ he inquired, 
wills rapid change of manner. 

Yes. 


“Then I am sorry I cannot aid you. They deserve 
punishment, and I hope they will get it.” 

Rose stepped back a paces and stood very erect. 

“I am sorry now'T saved your life, Mr. Thorne,” 
she said, passionately, and she let her hand flash 
across his sight for a minute, ere she withdrew the 
Ting. and threw it down under the horse’s feet, 
. ke sure that'your watch is safe before you ride 
on, for you know all Gipsies are thieves.” 

“T never said so,” he answered, sullenly. “But 
what do you mean? Iam not Mr, Thorne,” 
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Poor Rose’s face brightened wonderfully, and in a 
second she was searching in the dust under the ani- 
mal’s hoofs for her ring, which had suddenly be- 
come precious once more, 

“Tam glad!” she muttered, pressing her restored 
treasure repeatedly to her lips; and then an instinct 
re divination made her add, “You are Colonel Clay- 

on? 

“Yes, Iam Colonel Clayton,” he answered, firmly, 
‘** And you may tell your people, from me, wheneyer 
I catch them trespassing. on my land, Til have the 
fullest compensation the law allows. So now they'll 
know what to expect.” 

“You may take your own message,” said “Rose, 
on her spirit fairly roused by his arrogant 
tone. “i have nothing to do with you.” 

Her fearless bearing and extraordinary beauty 
evidently impressed him, for he softened the harsh- 
ness of his reply. - 

“Well, you_need not trouble; they'll find it out 
themselves. Idon't believe you approve of robbery, 
for, the last time we met, T wanted to steal a kiss, 
and you would not let me.” 

“I do not forget,” she interrupted, bitterly. —_ 

“Then how came you to take me for my friend 
Thorne?” , 

“T knew your face when I saw it. again, but not 
your name, - 

ae her you will give me a kiss now?” 

ae he bent over on his horse, and caught at her 
cloak. 

Rose struck at him savagely, in her wrath, and he 
drew back suddenly, with a livid streak across his 
face where her blow had fallen. 

“You shall repent this,” he said, with anger, as he 
put his hand on her shoulder, and looked deep into 
the brilliant, stern face. “When we war with 
women, we take a kiss for every blow.” 

“When you can get it!” retorted Rose, as she 
broke away from him, and, darting into the wood, 
disappeared from sight. 

Colonel Clayton rode on slowly, pondering. Now 
that the sting of the blow was softening, he could 
admire the courage and modesty with which she 
had repulsed him, and make allowance for the pas- 
sion she had never been taught to control 

“But Til conquer her yet!” he thought. “It 
would be quite a new sensation to bring that wild 
creature to my feet, But as to letting those rascals 
off, that’s too much of a good thing! I swear T’ll be 
at the court to prosecute them on Monday, at ten 
gee even if there should be an earthquake ora 

ood!” 5 

And haying registered this defiant, futile oath. 
Colonel Clayton put his horse into a gallop, an 
made for home. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A VILLAGE LAWYER. 

Mr, BLAND was an obseure lawyer in Marywell. 
He had been struggling on bravely for years, getting 
very little work, but always writing hopefully to 
Mary, his sister, that he thought he was doing better 


‘as his name became known; which was an amiable 


‘fiction, coined for the tole of encouraging the 
poor girl, who was getting very tired of her gover- 
ness-life by this time. 

He occupied two rooms in a small villa-residence 
in the suburbs of Marywell, with a little plot of gar- 
den-ground in front, which, having so much leisure, 
William Bland was glad to keep in order. 

Luckily he possessed a brave spirit; or he would 
have lost heart long ago, for Fortune is a hard mis- 
tress to some of us, and keeps us a long time wait- 
ing at her door. 

‘ow, old Mrs. Kershaw, his landlady, was most 
kind in waiting for her rent; and, therefore, he was 
lad when he could do her any service in return, 
he had a geet! living at Dingley, whose young- 
est child was ill, and when Mrs. Kershaw expressed 
a wish to know how she was, the amiable Bland im- 
mediately volunteered to walk over and see. 

The distance was abo t eighteen miles altogether, 
and he being an active young fellow, made very 
light of the journey. 

“Tlitake a piece of bread and cheese in my potlet,. 
he said, “and have an egg with my tea when I get 


“Nonsense!” Mrs, Kershaw replied: “my daugh- 
ter isn*t so mean as all that, sir.” She'll be ony. too 
read, 


nothing to complain al 

“That's true,’ hé answered rather sadly; “and 
even when things don't turn out quite as oné likes, it 
is as well to keep on hoping, and looking forward to 
better days.” , 

“Tt isn’t every one who can, I am afraid.” 

“ Because it. isnot all who. try,” returned Bland, 
who had the right to speak with authority, feeling 
in excellent spirits himself, though he had no notion 
ree he should find his next week's rent and 

oar ; 

“well, there’s a good deal in that, no doubt.” 

And then Mrs. Kershaw began all her m es for 
the farm anew, so that in sheer despair he had to 
write them down in his pocket-book at last, after 
which he was suffered to take his departure, 

Smith and his comely wife were delighted to. see 
him;.and little Jane, haying taken a turn for the bet- 
ter, they insisted on his remaining, and sharing their 
mid-day meal 

Such a savory odor proceeded from the kitchen 
and their invitation was so pressings he felt he could 
not refuse... He adapted himself so good-natured 
to the company he was in, that Mr, and Mrs. Smit 
Waal ae been glad to have him for their guest 
every day. 

It, was close upon dusk: before they would hear of 
his leaving. 1" 

In, the course of conversation, during the after- 
noon, Smith mentioned the subject which was the 
prevailing topic at Dingley just then—namely, the 
capture of the three peaches 

“Dine colonel’s a mighty hard man,” observed Smith, 
“and will have all the law will give him, He goes 


as Straight to any matter he has in hand as my mare, 
Dolly; to her fences. I'll eat my head if the lads 
get off.” . 

Bland thought if any one had accepted this chal- 
lenge, if would have gone rather hard with Smith; 
but no one did, fortunately, and so he went on. 

Most people are So Sét- against the Gipsies; but 
my opinion is, they are like the rest’ of us, Some good 
and others bad. T always let the poor creatures sleep 
in my barn, and I've never lost a chicken, or had a 
penny worth of damage done on my premises by one 
of them. That shows they have some idea of grati- 
tude, at'any rate; and I’ve often found it wanting in 
my own workmen.” L. 

‘Thave always understood they were revengeful,”’ 
put in'Bland: 

* So am I,” said Smith; “when anybody ‘offends 
me, I like to have it out with ’em.” 

* You must not’ believe a word he says about him- 
self, sir,” interrupted Mrs. Smith; “he always ‘will 
make out he is so much worse than he is.” 

é a | must know ‘myself better than you do, my 
ear. 


“Nonsense!” cried Mrs. Smith, very decidedly; 
and then, finding that Mr Bland really must go, she 
held out her hand to him with frank cordiality. 

“Whenever you féel inclined for’ a walk, sir, my 
husband and me will be delighted to see you; and 
pe tell mother I shall send little Jane to her, just 

‘ora change, as soon as she is well enough to travel.” 

They both followed him to the door: and as Mrs. 
Smith looked down the lane, over which the mists of 
evening were gathering, she turned rather anxiously 
to her guest—‘“‘ You are quite sure you know your 
way, sir?” 

“| think I do; I found it éasily enough this morn- 
ing, ab any rate.” 

“Yes, but it was light then, sir. You'll be all 
right when yor get into the high road; but you must 
take care of the common,” 

Pe neil what's the matter with the common, Mrs. 
Smith?” - 

“Well, sir, there’s a very dangerous quagmire, a 
little way from the ee ea aba what midré ”— 
lowering her voice, 80 that Smith might not ¢atch 
her words—* the Gipsies always, encamp abont there, 
and I don’t trust them quite so much as my husband 
does. Hadn't you better leave your watch, and let 
me send it to mothei’s by the carrier, on Saturday? 
Ive got a couple of fowls, and some’ sausages for 
her, and I can'wrap it up aiid put it in the basket 
with them.’ - 

But Bland laughed at the suggestion of danger. 

“Oh, that will be all safe, he said} thank you for 
troubling about it. “* I’ve’ been in all sorts of out-of- 
the-way places, but I never had such a thing happen 
to me in all my life.” 

“That's no reason why it never should, sir,” ob- 
Served Mrs, Smith. - 

“Oh, uo j only I prefer to take my chance. My 
watch won't ga, so it would not be such a very seri- 
ous loss after all.” 

The fact was, it was broken, and he could not af- 
ford to have it mended, But it wasn’t necessary to 
tell Mrs. Smith this,’ He started’ in excellent spirits, 
with one of the farmer’s Sunday cigars between his 
lips, singing gayly as he went: 


“My wife shall dance, and'I will sing, 
And merrily pass the day; 
For I deem it one of the wisest things 
To drive dull care away.” 


He stopped in his song, resently, to observe, con- 
fidentially to himself, ere’s the common, and 
there's the quagmire, and yonder.are the Gipsies, if 
Idon’t very much mistake, I'feeljust in the humor 
for.an_adventure, Sig fe am afraid I promised Mrs. 
Smith T wouldn't go that way. I should immensely 
like to taste their ge Anis soup, and get some 
pretty Gipsy girl to tell my fortune; and the fire 

ooks comfortable too, by Jove! Let me see—which 
turning do T take?” 

He had come to four ‘eross-roads,; and the thought 
that some unhappy creature, who had taken his own 
weary life deliberately, lay buried here, gaye him an 
involuntary chill, — 

But he began a new verse of his song, and soon 
gat rid of the unpleasant impression, for although 

land could feel deeply, he had no absurd senti- 
mentality. He had chosen the toad which led past 
the chalk-pit, guided in this sélection by the Gipsy’s 
fire, which blazed up bri htly at this moment, and 
showed him the whi beyond. 

The moon was rising, as hé could see by the sil- 
very reflection ru cast before her, but, as yet, she 
had not, climbed the hill, so\that the valley lay in 
shadows, and only the uplands were bright. 

He, walked on briskly, still singing, until he was 
within a few hundred. yards of the Gipsy encamp- 
ment, when, discretion being the better 2 eal of valor, 
he quickened his pace and went on in silence, 

e thought he was out of danger, having passed 
the chalk-pit, and was just fashioning his’ lips 
once, more. into ‘ Begone, dull. care,” when he was 
seized from. behind, so abruptly and roughly, that 
he had not time to resist. ‘‘ You rascals!’’ he gasped; 
“do you want to choke me?”.and, flinging out his 
arms, they were immediately pinioned, and he was 
aiagged toward the Gipsy tents, 
| Iiow dare you treat me like this?” demanded the 
eS oe having a. mind to use his voice, if he could 
not.his fists. 

“You hold your tongue; no one will hurt you,” 
said.a gruff voice in his ear. , ‘‘ We want a little law, 
that. is all,” { : 

“Then why don’t you come to my office in a 
straightforward way?” was the indignant rejoinder. 

** We have been there.”” 

“When?” 

“This afternoon, ‘The woman there, said you'd 
come over to Farmer Sunith’s, at Dingley, and we've 
béen watching about for you all day. 

Sit on hadaecosted. me;and told me your busi- 
ness, | should have gone without all this.” 

‘No, you wouldn't!” responded-the man, roughly. 
“Your sort are always afraid of Gipsies,”’ 

‘Lam not.” inal id atic 

‘So you say, but. you would soon have declined 
the job if you had been told at first who it was for. 
And, after all; our money is as good as others’ 
money.”” 

They reached. the, encampment by this: time, the 
lawyer being hurried ona few paces‘by. the powerful 
hand that had taken command of him bodily for the 


moment; and then drawn up, short and sharp, in 
front of a fine-looking old man, whose white hair and 
eagle gaze gave him acertain dignity, which was not 
without its fascination for an imaginative mind like 
William Bland’s: ; 

The eagerness and fire in the passionate, haggard 
face silenced the angry remonstrance trembling on 
the lips of the man of law, and he waited silently for 
the other to speak, 

Lee was much too prompt and fluent by nature to 
keep him in suspense, 

“You are a lawyer-chap,” he observed, unceremo- 
niously, “and I’ve got a hitflé job for you.” 

“Oh, indeed % answered William Bland, secretly 
amused at the speaker's independent tone. “* What 
may that be?’ : 

“Three of our lads have béen faken up for poach- 
ing, and you’ve got to defend them,” answered Lee, 

“Oh, indeed!’ repeated the attorney. “May I ask 
what made you select me?’ 

“Because 1 thought you'd bé thankful to earn a 
trifle, and get, yourself into notice,” was the shrewd 
reply. ‘‘ Moreover; the high lawyers are sure to take 
the other side; as they have something at.stake,*’ 

“Té never strack you, I suppose, that I had my 
character.to lose?” 

Lee smiled contemptuously, asif he did not reckon 
that as much. 

I'd visk that for a little money, if I was you.” 

“T wouldn't lose it for any amount!” was the em- 
phatic reply. 

“ But ar’n’t such as us to have the same chance as 
your people?” eried Lee, savagely. “Only one side 
of the law, it-seems, was made for us.”” 

“Tf you don’t keep the laws, you have no right to 
their protection:’** 

“That would touch some of you, too, Ifancy. All 
poachers, are not Gipsies."’ 

“T never said they were; but I would not under- 
take the defense of a man, whoeyer he might be, if 
I knew him to be guilty. From, the moment I could 
not put my heart into a case, I would have nothing 
to do with it.” ‘ 

“T didn’t think beggars could afford tobe so par- 
Senlani, was,the insolent reply of the Gipsy mon- 
arch. 

* We canjall afford to, be honest, df, we like!” re- 
plied the lawyer, with simple dignity, 

“TI dare say it’s easy,enough for them who are 
born with, everything they want near at hand. But 
some of us have to fight, even for our. mother’s 


“JT know what it is to struggle, and to want. every- 
thing but actual bread,’ observed Bland, “but I 
have never been tempted to do anything wrong 
yet. 

“Ts it wrong to take the part. of those who are put 
upon?’ 

ReThere is nothing I should like better than to do 
that, if I knewithem to be innocent, as well as ill- 
used,” heartily responded William Bland, 

“You ought. to have been @ parson, instead of a 
lawyer, for eee a deal too good for your trade, 
master,’ said the Gipsy king, with a. sneer, 

“We arenot quite all rogues,’’ William observed, 
with a good-humored laugh, 

‘“T thought you was.” 

“There are exceptions:to every rule; you know; 
And now, as it is getting late, and I have a.long way 
to go, i will wish you good-nigcht.”* 

lt was the Gipsy’s turn to aug, but one missed 
the ring of indulgent satire that had made the oth- 
er’s so pleasant to hear. With all his natural shrewd- 
ness he was not equal to a war of wits with his legal 


‘opponent, 


“Iam not going to let you off quite so easy, youn; 
master,” said the Gipsy king, after a’ protracted 
pause, “You Ought be glad to take my work, 
since I can afford to pay you. 

“TI should be thankful enough for yours or any 
one’s money. if Icould earn it honestly,” was thé ¢an- 
did reply, * but I don’t mean to do anything my’ con- 
science willreproach.me for afterward.” . 

“And supposing I keep you here until we come 
to terms?’ a 

“By all means. ‘The Gipsy’s life is a joyous life,’ 
Tam told, and T shouldn't have the least objection 
to.a spell of it hy way of variety!” 

Lee shook with rage, 

“You are a pretty bold chap, Mr, Lawyer!” 

“Not at all; Iam sure you would treat me well if 
Fee hae me; and you look uncommonly comforta- 

e here.” 

2 ry er try and get the lads off, then?” 

LO, 


“Why not?” inquired Lee, evidently restraining 
himself with great difficulty, 

‘Because I know them to be guilty of the offense 
with whieh they are charged.” 

“The birds of the air, like the fish of the sea, be- 
long to us all; and why should we starve when there 
is food, and to spare, just within our reach?’ 

“Why can't you work, like other Reoper 

“We do work; but every one is’ so-against us, 
our Jabor isn’t worth so much_as it.’ad ought to 


“If I knew the prisoners to be oppressed and mis- 
judged, ’d:get them off if I could, and néver trouble 
whether you could pay me or, not; but, as it is, 1 
haye nothing to.do with the case; and if you keep 
me here until Doomsday, you won't get any other 
answer.” ; . ie 

There was @ dead silence ‘after these observations 
and the swarthy faces pohertd round were tumed 
toward. the speaker, as if wondering at the audacity 
which dared defy their king. - 

But. Bland. neither. trembled nor quailed. He 
thought of Mary once, and wondered if she would 
grieve very mueh if she never saw him again; but 

e was not afraid to die. “pie 

Life was a long struggle to bim, in which there was 
little sweetness beyond his youth; and thou; h he did 
not want to end it yet, he was ready to mect-his fate 
bravely, if need: were. 2 ' 

He never once glanced toward the old man, on 
whose rugged features the shadow of many conflict- 
ing feelings showed visibly enough. . All waited for 
his words,.as /the heathens of old waited for the de- 
crees of the Delphic oracle. 

At last-he spoke, ff : 
“Honest lawyers are so few and far between, 1; 
must make the most-of those we (lo find,’ he said, 
slowly;,and with an imperious gesiure Le signified to 
the men behind to loosen their hold of Bland, “Ga 
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your ways,”’ he said: “ ani take care we never see you 
again.” 

aco I shouldn’t have come this time if I could have 
helped it,” answered the other, nes “but, upon 
my honor, I have quite enjoyed it, and wish you all 
good-night!”” 

One or two answered him back, the rest held sul- 
lenly aloof, as if they could not get over the feeling 
that he was their enemy, and meant mischief. The 
circle broke up to let him pass through, then joined 
again, leaving him in the outer edge, with his face 
set toward home 


CHAPTER X. # 


A MATRIMONIAL PROJECT. a 

“Arm you going out this morning, Clement?” in- 
pr at rs. Thorne of her son one morning, after 

olonel Clayton had been paying one of his intermin- 
able visits. A 

“No, I think not, mother,” he answered, yawning. 
“Clayton bores me so about those poachers, he takes 
all the zest out of life. I wish they were at the anti- 
podes, with all my heart!” 

“So do I!” replied Mrs. Thorne, fervently. “TI 
can’t bear your being mixed up in that affair.’ 

“Nor I, to tell the truth;. buf Clayton was so deter- 
mined, I couldn’t get out of it. You know what he 
is when he sets his heart pen anything.” 

“It is very dangerous to have dealings with a man 
of that sort,” said Mrs. Thorne, seriously; ‘‘for he 
carries you away, as it were, and makes you do 
br ‘ou would never dream of if left to yourself.” 

- ‘ll, he can’t make me do more than prosecute 
in the present instance; and I believe that is my duty, 
mother.” 

“We may sometimes forget duty for the sake of 
mercy. 

“Which I should have done in this case very con- 
tentedly, if Clayton hadn’t made me promise. Such 
excitable people are very trying.” 

-*T thought you were so fond of Colonel Clayton.” 

“So Tam—in a way, mother; but he has talked me 
almost deaf this morning. I believe he would hang 
those poachers, if he could.” 

OF, eneanty he would; he has a very revengeful dis- 
position.” 


“You don’t like him, mother,” said Clement, in |, 


some surprise. 

“No; my woman’s instinct shows me the hardness 
and bitterness under that outer gloss, which deceives 
you men so easily.” 

“ Are you sure if does, mother? You forget that 
men are off their guard with each other, and are 
therefore, more likely to give glimpses of their real 
character. = 

“Tt wouldn’t signify if ol did; you would be sure 
to take them at their own valuation.” 

“ According to your showing, mother, we are won- 
derfully obtuse.” J 

“Tn some things, dear, you certainly are,” she an- 
swered, significantly. “For instance, you often pur- 
sue te shadow when the substance is within your 
reach,’ 

“Do we, indeed? Pray go on, mother; you are 
making me quite wise with your experiences,” 

“You are laughing at me, Clement!” 

“Upon my word, Iam not, mother. I like to hear 
you talk immensely, It is a case of— 


“When old experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain.’ 


Ihave ag footing, all the way through that you mean 
to do good.” 

“Then, my dear boy, ke not follow my advice?” 

“What advice?” he asked, rather uneasily, 

“You know what I mean.” 

“You want me to marry, in fact.” 

**Well, dear,” she answered, in a persuasive tone, 
**T think it is time you married and settled down,” 
a But I might marry and not settle down, you 

Ow. 

“Nonsense. Clement; I am sure you would make 
an excellent husband.’ 

“Te I were in love with my wife; but J could not 
marry for money, mother.” 

“TI do not want you to doso; butif the woman you 
loved had money, I suppose it would not be an ob- 

ection.” 
. “That would depend. Ifshe were conceited about 
it, I wouldn’t have her at any price. But, mother, 
you are making me talk like a coxcomb. No heiress 
is likely to be hr by my attractions.” 

And he laughed, like a man who is fancy-free, and 
can, therefore, afford to jest at the wounds he has 
never felt. 

Mrs. Thorne smiled, with an air of knowing more 
than she chose to say. 

‘* There’s no accounting for tastes. But, seriously, 
Clement, I should like you to have a wife. Iso long 
to have your children ay Ae my knee.” 

Clement put up both hands in comical dismay. 

“Pray, mother, don’t be so premature!’ he ex- 
claimed; “the wife is surely enough for a while.” 
“Certainly; only there seems no immediate pros- 


She hesitated here, and looked at him wistfully. 

“Tl promise you this, mother: the moment I fall 
in love, I will get married eS qukly as cireum- 
stances—or, rather, the lady— allow.” 

“You are so hard to please.” 

“Tam waiting for my heart to speak, which it has 
never done yet.” 

“Why not?’ she asked, sorrowfully. 

‘How can we give a reason, mother?” 

Mrs. Thorne did not speak ‘or a minute, and then 
the pain and fear in her breas* made her forget her 
usual reserve. 7 

“*T have wished much,” she said, “‘you might learn 
to like Ada Filmer. Iam sure she is not indifferent 
to you, although T ought not to Lowe’ her secrets; 
and it would be such an excellent match from every 

int of view. She has two thousand a year. At 
hex mother’s death that will be trebled.” 

“You seem to ti matrimony ought to be a 
matter-of-money, i’ you will excuse this stale joke,” 
he said, with a laugh, in which there was more satire 
than mirth. ‘“Can’t you understand, mother, how 
terribly humiliated one would feel at owing so much 
to one’ 5 Wife, when there is not even love to give in 
return 


“Why not?” said Mrs. Thorne, for the second | 
me. 


“T can’t tell you. I only know, if Ada were the 
last woman in the world, ] should never want her, 


She seems to me so cold and unsympathetic, I never 


enjoy her company, or miss her when she goes.” 


“It is purely manner, I assure you; for when she 
and I are alone, she is so bright, pleasant, and charm- 


ing, you would never recognize her again.’ 


I should be out of place with Ada, for we are to- 
tally unsuited to each other. I don’t even admire 


her style of beauty.” 


Then you are the only person I know who does 


not.”* 


“Tam sorry for that, because there isn’t the ghost 
of a chance she and I will ever come to an under- 


standing, and it seems such a pity to have invited 
her here for nothing.” 

“You are very rude, Clement,” 

“T don’t mean to be, mother, upon my honor.” 


“Then do try to love Ada!” said Mrs. Thorne, in 


an imploring voice. 

“You don’t understand, mother, the more one 
tries in a case of this kind, the more of an impossi- 
bllity it becomes. Love.should be spontaneous; and 
although it is probable Ada we make me marry 
her, if she set her mind to it, 
from a right feeling,” 

Mrs. Thorne seemed so troubled and disappointed, 
that Clement was touched. 

‘“Look here, mother,” he said, gently. ‘‘ These 
things must be left to time, and let this comfort you 
for my obstinacy—the moment I find my other self, 
you will have lost half your son,” 

“Nay; [shall have gained a daughter.” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt is in me to love absorbingly, mother, and I 
tremble when I think of this time.” 


““You will never love below you, at any rate?”’ she 


said, with an effort to reassure herself, 

“ft hope not, but I cannot tell. Anyhow, when the 

ba comes, pray for me,” 
eé spoke so solemnly, that Mrs, Thorne dropped 
the subject as if it had stung her. 

“You will drive Ada and myself to Marywell this 
afternoon?” she asked, after a long pause. 

“Tf Benson is ill.” 

“You know he is not ill, Clement.” 

“Very well, then, as you have an efficient substi- 
tute for me, I will beg to be excused. I have a 
wretched headache.” 

** Nothing does it so much good as the air.” 

“That depends. Mine is nervous, and only needs 
rest. I couldnt sleep last night. I had a feeling 
something auranee was Roing to happen,” 

“What should occur?” she inquired, in a startled 


ne, 

“Why, nothing, of course. It was only a foolish 
fancy of mine. Nothing can be more uneventful 
than our daily lives.” 

aC ate when you go on the common, and get 
nearly killed, Clement. I call that an event, and a 
very unpleasant one, too,” returned Mrs. Thorne. 

“TI don’t know about that, mother, because it will 
make me more cautious in future. I could not ex- 
pect to be so fortunate a second time.” 

“Indeed you could not. But I must go back to 
Ada, She will wonder what has become of me all 
this time, and, you see, I have to make up for your 
deficiencies,” 

“*Yell her I’m not well, mother.’ 

“TY am ashamed to make excuses for you any 
longer, Clement. Besides, she is much too sensible 
not to perceive you purposely avoid her.” 

“T don’t think a lack of empressement is necessarily 
avoidance, mother.” 

“Then there is a distinction without a difference,” 
she answered, as she went out. 


CHAPTER XL 
ROSE AT THE GRANGE. 

Cresent did not drive, or even walk, that day. He 
showed himself at luncheon, as usual, but as he 
looked unwell, and eat nothing, Ada refrained from 
rallying him as she would have done under ordinary 
circumstances, and ie cast furtive glances his way 
from time to time, asif she were puzzling over the 
cause of his malady. 

He helped them into the carriage when it drove 
round to the door, and then he went back into his 
library, and lay down, all unconscious of Rose’s pa- 
tient, bik ed watch outside. 

She saw the ladies drive off, and caught a glimpse 
of Clement’s tall figure on the door-step; but though 
she longed for him with all her strength and all her 
will, he never came. 

She had touched no food that day, and grew very 
faint at last, but still she did not flinch, She dared 
not show herself to the stern old king, until she had 
accomplished her task; and she did not feel sure, 
besides, that she should ever get her courage up for 
a second attempt. 

The afternoon wore slowly away, and the shadows 
of evening began to gather round the low-gabled 
house, and threw a mist over Mrs. Thorne’s trim 
flower-beds, the scent of which struck delicately to 
Rose, as she sat drowsily watching the lights coming 
and going in the diamond-paned windows. 

Tt was almost dark when Mrs. Thorne and Ada re- 
turned; and the latter seemed in higher spirits, for 
she talked and laughed merrily as the young master 
came to help them out of the carriage. 

Rose waited till far into the evening, when, coming 
from her hiding-place all stiff and cramped, she 
opened the garden gate, and stole into the ground, 
and crept, unmolested, round the house, to where a 
broad stream of light fell across the lawn, and tinged 
with gold the changing foliage of the shrubs. 

The window was low to the ground, and the cur- 
tains were drawn back, so that by sheltering herself 
behind the ivy, Rose could peep in. 

The table was opposite the window, and at it a 
ones was sitting, a book open before him, his 

looks bent reflectively on the ground. The lamp 
shone full upon him, and, if not exactly a strong 
face brought out so distinctly, it was a remarkably 
handsome one. 

So Rose thought, as she at it; and all her 
warm Gipsy blood thrilled in her as she recalled how 
she had drawn this man from the brink of the grave 
with her young, strong arms, when he gave her the 
ring from his own finger. 

And he had ‘kissed her hand besides—she felt the 
impress: still, and shivered when she remembered 
she was about to deny the honor he had done her, by 
demanding a favor in return. " 

Such was her inward repugnance to destroying 
the one romance of her ey ft seemed almost pos- 


should never do it 


sible to tell alie to avoid it, in spite of her natural 
truthfulness, 

But she conquered this temptation; and, lest it 
should assail her again, and resistance become more 
difficult, she finished the struggle by tapping lightly 
on the window-pane. 

Clement started, and seemed to Rose. to look 
straight at her, but he evidently had not seen her, 
for he thought it was.a bird’s wing brushing past, 
and turned back to his book. 

Rose tapped again. g 

The repetition made him rise, He hurriedly crossed 
the room, and bent forward to peer into the outer 
gloom. Then he did recognize the shadow of some- 
thing, and, throwing opén the French window, cried 
out, ** Who's theré? 

Rose stepped forward, timidly, into the full blaze 
of light, which seemed actually to revel in the dark 
splendor of her stately beauty. 

* Who are you?” inquired Clement. 

“Tam Rose,” she answered, timidly, 

“The girl who saved my life?” 

She held up her hand that he might see the ring, 
and he seized it at once, and kissed it respectfully. 
How. Rose wished he would not treat her with so 
much ceremony, for he was making her task more 
difficult. He drew her inside the room, and handed 
her into a chair, saying, ‘ You can't think how I 
have longed to see you, and thank you, Rose. Iam 
glad you.came—that is to say, if no trouble has 
brought you here?” 

The sudden change of atmosphere, and the ex- 
citement of her feelings, added to the painful ex- 
haustion consequent upon her long day’s fasting, 
quite overcame Nona. and a sensation she had never 
known before, began to steal over her. The furniture 
reeled, the lam came blurred as by a mist, while 
she felt at heart icy cold. 

This experience was so novel arid startling to her, 
who had never before known an ache or a pain in all 
her life, she fancied she must be going to die, and 
spread out her hands, with a faint moan. 

Then ‘the sense ebbed out of her, and she ceased 
to remember. 

Clement felt more dismayed than words can de- 
scribe when he saw Rose’s head fall against the back 
of her chair so suddenly and helplessly, that her hair 
became unloosened by the shock, and fell in dusky, 
shining folds almost to her very feet. 

Even her lips were white, and Clement, who had 
never seen a woman faint before, thought also that 
she was dying. 

Every one had gone up-stairs but himself. He bis 
therefore, left entirely to his own resources, ani 
having read somewhere that vinegar and brandy 
were the restoratives used in similar cases, he lifted 
Rose onto the sofa, and then lighting a candle, went 
in search of some remedies. 

The sideboard in the dining-room was locked up, 
as he ought to have remembered it would be at this 
hour, and, failing the spirit, his only hope was in the 
vinegar, which he thought he might. expect to find 
in the kitchen, 

Thither he went, then, in all speed, and, mean- 
while, Ada, who was not inclined to sleep, and want- 
ed the second volume of a novel she had been read- 
ing out of the drawing-room, came softly down, look- 
ing very pretty in the white peignoir she had thrown 
over her for the occasion, 

Passing the library door on her way, it was but 
Preity pe woman’s curiosity should tempt her just 

eep in, 

he thought, at first, that it was empty, and, con- 
sequently, advanced a little into the room, anxious to 
know what occupation it was that kept Clement 
down-stairs at night when every one else was in bed. 

There was no sign of him, but her surprise and con- 
sternation may be imagined, when she discovered 
Rose lying on the ae’ ooking absolutely deathlike, 
and so motionless that the dark tress on her bosom 
never once stirred. 

Ada took a long look, in which there came to hera 
revelation of the extraordinary beauty of the still 
face; and then, with a pang of fear and jealousy 
combined, she fled out of the toom, and up-stairs. 

And all this while Clement was searching in vain 
for soffie vinegar. The housekeeper was methodical, 
and Clement ignorant, so that he had to content 
himself at last with a carafe of water, which he 
found in the footman’s pantry. 

Rose was still insensible, but when he began to 
bathe her forehead, and moisten her lips with the 
water, he saw her ‘shiver ever so slightly, and pres- 
ently the black-fringed eyelids began to twinkle. 
Finally, they uplifted wistfully, and her gaze re- 
mained fixed on his with perfect unconsciousness, 
but polite A 

“Are you better?’ he asked, gently. 

“Tam not ill,” she said; tony Thave had nothing . 
to eat all day.” > 

“Oh, is that it?” he exclaimed with a relieved air, 
for he had been in the pantry now, and knew where 
to find a cold fowl, bread, butter, and other edibles, 
“T will go and fetch you something. How came you 
to fast so long?” : 

“T have been waiting in the wood the whole time, 
to see you.” : 

& didn’t you come to the house?” 

* eat they would have turned me away if I 
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had, sir. 
“Surely not. But Stops you mustn’t talk until I 
_— fetched you something to eat, or you will get 


again. 

He took the candle once more, and hurried toward 
the pantry, where he left such dire confusion behind 
him, r Mrs. Burdon’s first idea in the morning 
was there had been thieves in th house, while she 
was peacefully sleeping. 

Rose was too exhausted to be ee but Clement 
kept urging her to eat and putting dainty tid-bits on 
her plate, so that she did not do badly on the whole, 
although the fee that she should have to disap- 
point him so eru st weighed upon her 

d, and made her linger over her strange meal, in 
order to put off the evil moment. 

The clock struck twelve as Rose pushed away her 
plate, and she chan; countenance visibly, 

“ Father will think T am lost,” she gasped, nerv- 
be “and, oh, sit, I have something to ask you.” 

“Well, Rose. what is it?” he replied, with an en- 


bor e. 

She looked down, and her face was literally crim- 
son as she said, with great effort, I wanted you to | 
lot off the poachers, sir,” 


THE | GIPSY “BRIDE: 


Clement took a turn round the room from sheer 
perplexity, and then he came to a stand once more 
opposite her seat. 

“Do you know, Rose, Thave nothing to do with let- 
ting them off?” 

“Wather thought if you were to tell Colonel Clay- 
ton you wouldn’t have anything to do with the *busi- 
ness, he would give it Ups * returned Rose. 

“But the men are all in prison!” - 

‘Yes; still they need not stay there if nobody ap- 
pears against them,” replied Rose, gaining more 
courage as she proceeded. 

“Your father sent you, I suppose?” said Clement, 
after a pause. 

“Yes, sir; one of our people heard what you said 
to me the other night, about doing me a kindness if 
you.could, and he told father, sir.” 

“T see. Lam glad you didn’t, Rose!” he added, im- 
pulsively. 

“*T couldn’t—I couldn’t!” she murmured, ina tone 
of distress; “it made me feel so bad, having to come 
here at all; for I was so afraid you would think I 
wanted to make a great deal of the little service I 
had dove you—” 

“That wasn’t at all likely. But how did you find 
out my name, Rose?” 

“ He knew it, sir.” 

*¢ Your father?” 

"No; the other.”’ 

“T understand.. And so you were obliged to come?” 

“Yes, sir; no one dares say ‘ No ’ to father.” 

“T am afraid I cannot help. you much; Rose. Col- 
onel Clayton is so angry with the men, he is sure to 
prosecute them, whether I do or not. I can promise 
you not to join him, and will, readily, if you ‘wish it 
—even if it loses me my friend; but I have no power 
beyond this.” 

Rose seemed to ponder deeply, and he watched her 
attentively. Maybe she had a tender feeling for,one 
of the men in prison.. It ought not to matter to him 
if she had; but he never before saw one of the sex 
whom he admired half. so much as Rose, and, some 
how, it would have ‘been a. sore disappointment to 
hear her affection was set on some low Gipsy fellow, 
whe was, quite incapable of appreciating his good 

ortune. 

Rose soon put this doubt at rest, by saying, ‘I 
think we should be well rid of these men for a while, 
for they only get us into trouble; but father says we 
fiave more need to look to our own people; because 
all the world is against us; and if poaching isn’t 
wrong, it oughtn’t to be punished—” 

“But it is wrong, Rose,” he said, smiling at her 
lax morality in spite of himself. “Who told you it 
wasn't?” 

“Wather. He says the birds of the air were meant 
for all.” 

“But then, you see, we pay a good deal to keep up 
our preserves; and, after all, people have no right on 
our land without our permission.” 

It was rather a weak argument, and he felt it to be 
such; but he did not know whether Rose would un- 
derstand a higher. 

She had a deal of natural shrewdness, and his ex- 
planation tallied with the secret sense within her 
that poaching was, after all, another word for steal- 
ing. She attempted no further excuse after this; 
but contented herself with expressing a wish that 
Clement would not appear against her people. 

This he promised with a readiness which showed 
him how little he had ever liked the'task. He also 
agreed to do his best_ to persuade Colonel Clayton to 
follow his example, although he held out no hopes of 
success, . 

“And now, sir,” said Rose, resolutely, when she 
had obtained this concession, “you must take back 
your ring.” ° 

77 Why?” 

“Because you haye done me service for service, 
and we are quits.” 

“Then you count my life of the same value as their 
liberty, or you are so proud you can’t bear me to owe 
you anything?” “ . 

“T am too proud to keep a thing that is not-mine.” 

“T gave you the ring without conditions.” 

“You gave it to me as a return for a service, sir, 
without knov you would render me a better one 
afterward; and I can’t have both.” + 

.“ Very well, Rose; if you are so dreadfully partic- 
ular, let me have one. of your gold rings instead of 


my own. 
Hose had three or four gold circlets round one of 
her slender fingers, and she drew off one with great 
alacrity, glad to make such easy terms. 

For Clement's gift was her one treasure; and 
though she had thought herself bound to return it, 
under the circumstances, she was glad to be able to 


satisfy her scruples without Seen Tee herself.” 


“Now, look here, Rose,” said Clement, gravely, 
“you must promise me, whenever you are in trouble, 
you will come to me,” 

“But I shouldn't like to be tiresome, sir.” 

“You never could be. I have no money or lands 
of my own, but my brot er’s wealth and position in 
the county give me a certain power I will always 
gladly use in your behalf. It is not in me, I hope, to 
allow any one to be oppressed, and you have every 
claim on me, Rose.” 

“T have none now, sir.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Rose! I am Young enough to 
value my life very highly, and I do not consider I 
have half paid for it yet.” : 

Rose got on her feet, trembling and confused. 

“T could never come again, sir,” she said, “ except 
to save father's life. I would rather die than ask an- 
other favor of you. 

“One would think Thad behaved very ungracious- 
ly, Rose, you seem so afraid of me.” 

Tt isn’t that; only—” fs 

“XZ quite understand you, Rose.” And his glance 
was tender and impassioned as it scanned her face. 
“But you carry your scruples too far, You ought 
not to mind asking that which it is such a pleasure 


to grant.” . 
She shook her head very decidedly. 
“T can't promise, sir. sides, if the lads get out, 
we shall be leaving directly. We never stop in a 
lace where we have had any trouble with the police, 
T attaiisis they annoy us so afterward. Father says 
they would sweep us into the sea if they could.” 
‘“But you see, Rose, it is partly the fault of the 
Gipsies themselves that every one suspects them. 
They always leave some trace of their visit behind, I 
am sorry to say." 


“Tf they were more trusted they wouldn’t,” re- 
lied Rose, with a sagacious nod. “Farmer Smith 
ine us go anywhere, and he never lost a thing in his 

o 

“Then he is luckier than most, I am afraid. Not 
that I suspect you, Rose,” he added, quickly, as he 
saw, by her pained face, she was taking his words to 
herself. 

“T never took even a pin that was not mine since I 
was born,” answered Rose, flushing, but smiling, 
too. “I won't say they are all as particular, but they 
don’t see harm in things as I do.” 

“T wonder what makes you different to them, 
Rose?” “ 

“7 don’t know, sir. I often think it curious my- 
self. Iused to feel, once upon a time, my mother 
couldn’t have been a Gipsy, but father says she 
was. 

“Was she like you?” 

“Very. But oh, sir, I mustn’t stay talking here 
another minute, or father will be angry with me. 
have never been ill before, so that he will hardly un- 
derstand.” 

“You will let me go back with you; Rose, and then 
Tcan explain.” 

But Rose shuddered at the bare suggestion. 

““Tndeed, sir, you don’t know what you are asking. 
Father would never forgive me, and might do you 
some harm, besides.” 

Tl take care about that, if you will allow me to 
accompany you. Indeed, Rose, you are not well 
enough to go alone.” 

“As soon as I feel the air on my face I'shall be all 
right again, sir. I am not accustomed to be shut u 
in rooms, and I was frightened and’ hungry, or 
shouldn’t have been ill.” 

“But supposing you should'faint again?” 

“There is no fear of that. I shall be home in afew 
minutes, now. I know the way. Oh, ee please 
don’t come, sir!” she said, finding he rsisted. 
*“¥ou don’t know what mischief you would do. Our 
peo le would kill me if they thought I had told you 
their secrets.” 

“But you haven’t, Rose.” 

“They would make out I had, for they do not like 
me now, because I do not feel asia Gipsy in many 
ways. 

F oy And yet you were always brought up among 
em? 

“Yes; I know nothing better. Still, I often lo 
for something bette ,” she answered, wistfully; ani 
then, confused by her own frankness, she drew her 
cloak closer about her face, and darted toward the 
window. ‘Good-by!” she said, softly,as She turned 
back for a moment. But before he could reach her, 
she had sprung out, and disappeared, leaving him 
with an aching sense of void and loneliness he had 
never felf before, and could not understand now. 


CHAPTER XII. 
TWO MEMORABLE MEETINGS. 


Wir1tam Bianp fancied he was all right now, and, 
having hurried across the common, was about to 
od over the hedge that led into the lane, when, to 
his surprise, he..felt himself suddenly seized by a 
pair of weak, eager hands. 

“ Oh, pray let me keep with you! Iam so horribly 
frightened!” murmured a voice at his ear. 

He turned shag pt about, so.as to confront his 
companion, and the moon shining brightly at the 
moment, he saw. a very fair young face, set in a 
framework of light brown hair, and a slender figure 
dleely, enveloped in a large black cloak. 

“Why, how came you here?” was all he could 


say. 

" Because I was dreaffully foolish,” answered Ada 
—for she it was. “I wanted my fortune told; and 
when they said it would be very wrong to go to the 
eo encampment, of course, | determined to do it.” 

i hy of course? Do you know, it was a great 
risk?” : 

“They didn’t hurt you?” 

‘‘ Because it wasn't. worth their while.” 

“Well, nor was it to hurt me, either. They wouldn't 
have known was a. lady if they, had seen me, forT 
haye got on my maid’s. dress and cloak, and not a 
single thing of value about my Dene except apiece 
of silver with which to cross the Gipsy’s hand.” 

“Well, it. was.a very mad thing to. do,” he said, 
rather suspiciously. ‘Supposing you had met any- 
one you knew?" 

“T should have covered up my face, and run away 
as fast as I could,” she answered, with a certain de- 
fiance in her tone. 

“ And if this person had caught you after all?” 

“Then I should have told the truth.” 

“Tam afraid you would not have found many to 
believe you.” : 

“Then they would have been very wicked people!” 
was the vehement reply. 

“You seem to be most ignorant of the world and 
its ways, young lady.” 

‘Not at alll’ she said, evidently resenting the ac- 
cusation. ‘‘I was in town all the best part of the 
season, and I often went to three balls on one night.” 

“And yet you believe in fortune-telling?” 

“ No, 1 don’t!”’ she replied, shortly; ‘but I believe 
in having my own way.” 

The lawyer laughed in spite of himself. He saw 
he had to do with a spot beauty, whom any kind of 
opposition irritated; but he was not the kind of man 
to be either coaxed or threatened into abjuring his 
faith, and so he answered, gravely and quietly 
“Having your own way may be very pleasant, but if 
is not always safe. If I were your brother, I should 
watch you pretty closely for the future.” 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t; because, if you were my 
brother, you wouldn't have known,” 

“He might have met you as wellas L.” 

_“Thave no brother.” 

“But su IDOE, you hadone?” 

“Then ve ould have known his disposition far too 
well not to have seen him safely disposed of before 1 
ventured out,” 

“T see, 

** But the best laid plans of mice and men 
ang aft aglee,’ 
remember. In spite of your caution, I might have 
surprised your secret,” 

“Then, I daresay, I should have known something 
against you, too,” she said, audaciously. “Men are 
not always immaculate, any more than we.” 


“That is true,” he persisted; “only we can do 
many things you cannot.” 

“Of course; I have heard that before;” and she 
langhed. “But you are so awfully proper, I-am 
afraid you must be shocked to find yourself in such 
company, so I will wish you good-night.” 

“TY will see you home first, though,” he declared, 
with a certain authority. 

*“T live an immense way off.” 

“Then you are staying close by.” 

“That may be. Anyhow, Ican manage quite well 
without your escort.’ 

“Nonsense, young lady!” 

Ada had never been spoken to like this before, and 
though she pretended to be indignant, she respected 
her companion’s boldness, and preferred his reproof 
to the flattery of other men. everthéless, she re- 
torted, with sufficient sharpness, ‘* What right have 
you to order me?” 

“None whatever in the abstract. Will you take 
my arm?” 

* Cértainly not.” 

“ Just as you like. You are going to Mrs. Thorne’s?” 

This was a good guess of Bland’s; but Mrs. Smith 
had been talking a great deal of the fair young lady 
who was staying at the Grange, and, therefore; he 
had not arrived at this conclusion quite unaided. 

Ada pouted, but she attempted no denial. Seeing 
she could not manage such a very determined person 
as this, she was wise enough to surrender with what 
grace she could. 

“Yes; Lam going to Mrs. Thorne’s,”’ she said, ‘‘ but 
there is really no need for you to accompany me.”* 

“Perhaps not, but I am going the same road.” 

“ And you will lecture me all the way, Isupposs?” 

“You deserve it,” was the uncompromising an- 
swer; ‘but I will let you off with one piece of ad- 
vice—” 

“Well?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about Gipsy fortune-tel- 
lers for the future.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“The rest I leave to your own conscience, young 
mee It ought to be a serious trouble to you, after 

is.’ 

. on don't think it will though,” was the defiant re- 
ort. ‘ 

“T amr sorry for that. However, my lecture is 
done; so please lead the way to Mrs. Thorne’s.”’ 

“Pray, whatdo you know about Mrs. Thorne?” 

“‘Ah! that is my secret.” 

She turned down the very road that led to Smith’s 
farm, and he followed her, wondering” a little at what 
hour he should reach home, and if Mrs. Kershaw 
would think he had run away: 

Ada walked on in:silence, and the carriage of her 
head expressed some hauteur, he thought. But Mr. 
Bland was not disposed to make a trouble of this. 
He was doing his duty, and the petulant humor of a 
spoilt child was not likely to move him much. 

He did not attempt to break this:silence, and she 
was evidently piqued by his independence, for she 
turned presently, with an irritable shrug of her 
shoulders, and said, ‘‘ Why don’t you go.on scolding 
me?” 

** Because I feel I have said enough.” 

“Not tokeep me from again doing it if I feel so 
disposed.” 

“But you won't be.” 

“Why not?” : 

“Because you were dreadfully frightened to-night, 
if you would but confess it; and, moreover, you 
know your act was foolish and wrong.” _ 

“Weill,” she said, with a) sudden access of frank- 
ness, “I don’t believe I shall do it again. This is the 
second time I have tried to get my courage up to 
bearding the Gipsies, and on both occasions I have 
failed, so that it is probable I shall give it up now.” 

“Pate will decide the question for you—” 

“What question?” she interrupted. 

“The one you went to ask.” . 

“T intended to ask several,” she returned, with as- 
sumed carelessness. “It is So hard not to be able to 
see into the future.” 

“J don’t agree with you there. I think it is such 
a comfort not to have more than one day’s burden 
to bear;” and he sighed unconsciously as he spoke. 
pais one saw troubles in a mass, they would be toa 
ay ing.” 

i never have any troubles,” said Ada, rather de- 
iantly. ‘. 

“Then you are lucky. It isto be hoped you will, 
though, later.” 

“Pray, why?” 

“They soften and improve the character. No 
woman is perfect until she has suffered.” 

“Then I am sure I don't want to be perfect. I 
don’t believe in it.” 

“Your flatterers tell you they do, I suspect,” said 
Bland, abruptly. 

“They tell me a good deal.” 

“And you believe it all?” 

“A little,” she answered, with hesitation. ‘Th 
may try to a me I am a great deal hand- 
somer than I really am, but I don’t —— they 
would take the trouble to flatter me at all, 
absolutely plain.” 

- rs Unless you were exceedingly rich, at the same 
ime.’ 

Ada trembled with indignation. 

“You moralists are intolerably rude,” she said; 
“and never so happy as when you are making peo- 
ple uncomfortable!’ 

“T have not the least desire to disturb your equa- 
nimity. How can L —— tell whether you are 
handsome or not? I ey ave certain suspicions, 
but in this light, and with a cloak drawn over your 
head, you might be-either a Gorgon or a Venus, for 
aught should know.” 

Somewhat mollified at this, Ada began to laugh; 
and presently, whether by accident or design, he 
could not tell, but the cloak caught on a bush, and 
dragging out of her hand, left the fair face entirely 
exposed. 

erhaps her confusion was genuine, or it was: not: 
at rate, it was very bosoms and as he re- 

i = pe tea on ee — ‘ul «co rege pacad 

as conscious of a strange little thrill, quite for 
to his calm, self- Deseeen nature. - 

As he stooped to disentangle Ada’s garment from 
among the thorns, he became certain of what he 
had fancied several times before, that some one was 
following them, 


The shuffling tread of weary but ragged feet had 


I were 
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been perceptible Several times; and its abrupt ces- | to meet. the anger which his determination would | had enjoyed it.immensely, but she. complained of 
sation when he stopped was a clear sign that his|| arouse in Colonel Clayton. yr being over-tired, and haying a terrible headache in 
movements guided those of some others. As for Mrs. Thorne, there would be no difficulty | the evening. 

He had no doubt of its being one of the Gipsies, | there, for she had never wished him to take part She retired early, begging she might. not be dis- 
who, having caught a glimpse of his watch-chain, | in the prosecution, and would be glad for him to | turbed, as rest was all she required; and, haying fol- 
had been seized with a desire to possess himself of it.| withdraw. But Colonel Clayton would be terribly | lowed her to her room, and attended to her comfort 
as speedily as occasion offered. annoyed, as, Clement, knew, and he felt himself that | in every way, Mrs, Thorne left her, saying cordially 

is conviction made him more than ever anxious-| it looked cowardly to draw back at the last mo- | she hoped she would be all right in the morning. 
| to get Ada within Mrs. Thorne’s premises, lest this | ment in this way. : Meanwhile, Clement had gone off to his. friend’s 
pursuer should recognize her, and attempt to extort So that, on the whole, Clement was not happy in | ona very disagreeable mission, When he first told 
money by threats of exposure. mind, or disposed for quiet rest. Colonel Clayton of his determination, the other pre- 
| So he quickened his pace, as he whispered, “‘ There He took up a book, and tried to read, but Rose’s | tended to be incredulous, and, being convinced, be- 
H is some one following us; can't you manage to get to | vivid, passionate, splendid features flitted across the | came very angry. 
| Mrs. Thorne’s by a side-way?” page, and would have every thought, so that he had |“ Why, by Jove!” he said, “‘you can’t sneak out of 
i “Would that be better?” none left at-last for the workbefore him, and tossed | it now. Your name is joined to mine in the depo- 

“T think so. They are notso likely to trace you.”’ | it. impatiently away. sitions. aie 

“Oh, dear,” cried Ada, who was really beginning A few faint pencilings of gray were beginning’ to “T know; but I sha’n’t appear.” 
to feel penitent and frightened. ‘I do wish I had lighten the eastern horizon when Clement finally de- “Come, this is humbug, Clement! You have no 
not been so foolish!” cided that he must go to bed just for the look of the | right to withdraw atthe last moment. What is your 

“And you won't do it again?” thing, lest the servants should see him when coming | motive?” 

i “Never!” to their work. ‘“*T don’t care to be mixed up in the business.” » 
} “That's right! But the worst is now over, I will He, therefore, extinguished the lamp, and crept “Then you ought to have told me so before!’ ex- 
i tell you for your comfort; in another minute you will sony eae ni to his bedroom, closing the door | claimed the colonel, peremptorily. 
1 be safe at home, and I shall have had my reckoning | gently after him... Throwing himself across the bed “T did; but you overruled me, and you know that 
} with yonder peony who has, no doubt, quite set’ his | jusb as he was, to his surprise, he began to feel | he 
i heart on my watch. Iam a great advocate of the | drowsy, and was soon fast asleep. ‘ who complies against bis will, 
| lex talionis in such cases, for moral suasion is only He did not even hear the bell ring, and when he Is of the same opinion still.’ ” s 
it! humbug when you haye ruffians to deal with.” woke, it was through being aroused by his mother’s 5 
I} ““T suppose it is,” said Ada, who began to respect.| voice. “Yes; but, deuce take it, it is rather hard to leave 
i hér companion more and more; “but you won't— “* Clement !—Clement!”” one all the onus of the affair.” 
\ touch him until I am quite out of hearing?” “ What is the matter?” he cried, just asshe pushed “You'll have all the honor of it if you still decide 
|} “T won't touch him at all unless he makes me.” open the door in her anxiety, and went in. to, prosecute.” 
i} “And then?” ‘Why, my dear boy,” she said, ‘‘haye you been “Of course I shall. They won’t make a fool of me 
I “You will hear all his bones smash!" returned the | ill?” tor ete, 1. uite as easily as they think. But it is a confounded 
MT lawyer, enjoying her dismay. ‘I am a very awful “Do I look unwell, then?” he inquired, rather con- | shame of you to treat me so shabbily.” 
i| person when I am put out.” 4 ics . _ ‘Tam very sorry, Clayton—I am, indeed; but there 
| Ada shrunk from him. She was much too troubled “T don’t know, really, but, you seem to have gone | is a particular reason why I can’t stand by you in this 
| to see the joke, and really fancied he was as formid-.| to.bed in your clothes,” returned his mother. matter.” 
i able as he represented himself to be. Al her native “Upon my word, so I have!” replied Clement, sud- A light seemed to flash over Colonel Clayton’s 
| atidacity seemed’ to have deserted her, and as they | denly remembering fhe incidents of the past night. | mind, 
| came to the little knoll of trees that faced the gate*| ‘“How very absurd! I hope I haven’t kept you wait- “*T believe that Gipsy girl got hold of you.” 
| of Dingley Grange, she turned round to him with an | ing for breakfast, mother?” Clement did not answer, 
I air of relief. We have had ours an hour ago,” she answered, “Ts it that?” he urged, ‘By Jove! I can excuse 
i ‘That creature can’t have turned the corner yet, || evidently a little puzzled. -‘‘ But they will make you | you better if it is, for she is the handsomest creature 
| so I'll rush in as fast ast can. Good-by—a thousax some hot,coffee*’when you get.down. I could think eyer saw.” 
thanks for your escort; and” of nothing but that you were ill.”’ “ Well,” returned Clement, finding the truth would 
“Well?” “IT couldn’t sleep,” he stammered out, apologeti- | really serve him, “‘she certainly did come to me about 
iT *T should never forgive myself if you were hurt,” | cally; for the sense of this secret he must keep from | it last night, because her father made her.” 
i she answered, abruptly, and vanished. her at all costs embarrassed him greatly, although he “And, of course, she fooled you, and got you to 
iit} William Bland had) an odd smile on his counte- | made aneffort to seem as usualy. romise you wouldn't appear against far sweet- 
il! nance as he retraced his steps, and made straight for “How can you expect, to sleep if you don’t take | heart?” 
ii\| the shambling figure, that looked like an untid ly blot | any exercise?’ observed Mrs. Thorne, in a practical “The fact is, she saved my life the other night, 
| in:the moonlit lane. i tone.) and, under these circumstances, I could not deny her 
| Instead of evading him, as he had expected, it | |“ Well, mother,” he answered, desirous of propitia- | such a request as she came to make, unless I wanted 
Hi stood quite still, and waited for him to approach,,| ting her. ‘before she could ask any inconvenient ques- | to look ungrateful.” 
H|| when he saw the haggard, dreary face of a woman, | tions, “I'll take Miss Filmer for a thirty mile ride “Yes; only. Idon’t understand what they expect to 
iI which might once have been haiidsome, peering out this morning, if she likes; and with that, and a walk | gain by silencing you, as long as Tam about.’ 
itt ofits rags. It was looking eagerly at him. to Clayton’s this evening, I think I shall have fairly “I daresay they think you'll be considerate, and 
aM ‘‘xin't you a lawyer?” inquired a weak, anxious | earned a good night’s repose.” let the fellows go for this once; and I believe you 
i! voice. Mrs. Thorne brightened at once. would protect your interests far better by such an 
| Yes; lam,” he answered, quietly enough, for he “That's right!” she said, “* But you willcome and | act of clemency, than if you sent the men to prison,” 
| was accustomed to adventures by this time. “ Why?” | ask her yourself, when you have breakfasted, won’t “I'd let the girl off if she were in trouble; but as ips 
Hill “Mother wants you.” you?” . for the men, they deserve far more than they are 
ii}| ““ Wants me?” “Yes, mother, if you will allow me to get up.” likely-to get, and I'lltake care they have their proper 
H “Ay; she’s got something on her mind, and can’t “T beg your pardon,” she said laughing, and was | allowance,” returned Colonel Clayton, irritably. “I 
A die till she’s told it,” replied the woman, in a weary, | gone. have been longing for a chance of making an exam- 
HII hopeless tone. ‘‘She was took with death at dawn Clement played with a deviled bone, drank a cup | ple of some of them, and I don’t feel inclined to fore- 
Mt to-day; but she’s done nothing but rave andtosseyer | of coffee, and then went in search of Ada. He was | g0 my vengeance, éven for her sake.” 
il}! since, and there’s no pacifying her; but she mustsee | guided to her whereabouts by the sound of the piano, * Well,” Clement said, “I can’t, of course, make 
Hh a lawyer before she can rest.’ and, entering unperceived, he waited for her to fin- | you, but it seems a ay is 
i He is a Gipsy, I suppose?” ish the song she was singing before he addressed | _ “T don’t think you'll find the bench of your opin- 
| at else should she be?” er. i 
| “T don’t know, Where is she now?” Ada had been splendidly taught, and made the | , “ Probably not. A fellow-feeling makes us won- 
| “Tn one of the carts up yonder—that. one where | best of her voice, but it was of little compass, power, | drous kind.” 
| you see a light burning. left that with her for | or flexibility, and therefore appealed less to the feel- “What has come over you, of late, Clement? You 
{| company while I came after you. But,” she added, | ings than a more sympathetic, though uncultivated, | have grown cynical,” 
Hill mysteriously, ‘‘mother said no one must know.” organ. : ae “Or, rather, philosophical.” 
“Then what.am I to do?” inquired William Bland. lement was just thinking how much more im- “Tf so, confound phi osophy !"? 
||| “You are to follow me,” she said, scuttling on be- | pressive was a simple old ballad than an Italian bra- “And poachers!” retorted Clement, slyly, “ they 
Ht) fore, her poor tattered shawl flying in. the night | vura, when Ada struck a chord on the piano, and, | make you so bellicose, there is no bearing with you.”’ 
i wind. Tee from her seat, suddenly perceived him. “Then I am fortunate in haying such a pacific 
Hi\! He was ashamed of his own credulity, for he real- * Well,” she said, frigidly, “what do you want?” friend.” 
i ized. how easily this. might be a trick todecoy him | This reception naturally disconcerted him, as he “Of course youare! If I had been naturally pug- 
1] back to the Gipsy encampment, where he could be | was used to being welcomed With a smile. nacious, I should certainly have picked a quarrel 
\\! robbed and Basnulted, and no one much the wiser. “My mother—I—” he stammered, and then came | with you just now.” 
ii But life was not od eclons to him, although he | toa standstill, t “Twas too angry to be polite,” said Colonel Clay- 
Mi was determined to hold his own if attacked, and so Ada regarded him steadily, but gave him no help. ton; “and, wpon my honor, I can hardly believe you 
} he resolved to see the end of the’adventure. Clement recovered courage after a minute, ‘and | are in earnest.” 
| ‘Poor Mary would miss me!” he said to himself | amended his phrase. “ What can I do to convince you?” 
I} once, with a sigh, but he laughed the next moment, “It is such a lovely morning for a ride, I thought “Stay to dinner, and we will talk the matter over,”’ 
Hi for somehow it seemed absurd to suspect the poor | you might feel inclined for a gallop over to Mary- | urged the gallant colonel. “TI fancy, after a little 
Hi desolate creature going in front. well. y mother is sure to have commissions.” argument, I shall be able to convince you it is wrong, 
Ii But he grasped the tighter hold of the stout stick “You are going, then?’’ she questioned in the same | upon principle, to let these fellows off.” 
Hi} he had cut from the hedge that morning, as he near- | freezing tone. . “Tt may be; but, you see, that is not the question, 
1 ed ithe Gipsy encampment, and resolved that any one “T thought so—that is to say, if you felt inclined,” | as far.as t am concerned.” 
{| who attempted to molest him should have a taste— | he said, beginning to stammer again, for her mood “Well, what is?” 
H a strong taste—of its quality. and manner were both incomprehensible. “T want to return in some slight degree a great 
Hii Everything was so still as they approached, he al- | {I should like it very well if I were going alone,” | service rendered, and I am ready to sacrifice a good 
Nii most felt the shadow of death as it brooded above “That can be easily managed,” he answered, his-| deal for this,” 
{|} the sleepers, with strange, solemn calm. The moon, | temper rising. “I had no wish to be in your way. “Even honor, it seems.” 
1) with its cold, clear disk, looked down on their little | I will order the groom to accompany you, if you “T hope not,” answered Clement gravely, “It ap- 
\ band, some of whom lay in the midst of their chil- | will tell me what time you would like to start?” pears to me a question of feeling and expediency.’ 
Hi\| dren, witha rough tent between them and the stars, “Three o'clock,” she replied, as shortly and “You would judge differently if your brother were 
and others more comfortably provided for in the car- | haughtily as if she were preskins to aninferior whose | to die, and you were to come into the estate: be- 
Hi avans: presumption required a check. cause then you would have landed property of your 
i} Noiselessly and swiftly, the woman threaded her |  ‘* Very well.” own.” 
way among these, standing still, and hushing her | And, with a cold bow, he left her. ‘*Byen so, I think I should have been ready to sa- 
\! very iments when an irritable cur sprung at her In the hall he encountered Mrs. Thorne. crifice pA in the same way that, according we 
| from under one of the carts, with a faint growl. “T have ordered Juncheon rather later,” she said, | to you, I have now sacrificed yours,” 
1! “Down, Dart!” she muttered, menacing it with | “as I do not wish to curtail your ride, Hadn't you | Colonel Clayton shook his head, 
a her fist; and it shrunk out of sight, and was seen no | better yo at once and see about the horses?” * Not you.’ : 
| more, “If eho. knew, they would kill you! Mother | ‘‘Miss Filmer wishes to ride alone, at three,” he “At any rate, it is no use our discussing the matter 
i) says so,” was her reassuring whisper in William’s | replied, “so there is no need to alter your hours, | any longer, Clayton. Whatever happens, 1 mean to 
i ear. ‘Are you afraid?” mother.” keep my promise tothe Gipsy girl; sowe must agree 
|} “No,” “Tbeg your pardon,” she eried, ‘but she must | to ¢ iffer, and change the subject.” 
HH His courage impressed her, evidently, for she add- | have misunderstood you. Tt was only yesterday she Colonel Clayton looked annoyed; but he saw his 
\) ed, under her breath, but with strange vehemence, | was saying that it was so dull alone.’ friend meant to stand firm, and said no more. 
1} “They should kill me first!” and went on. _ ‘At any rate, she prefers solitude to-day. She has Dinner passed off better than Clement had expect- 
at Mounting a short ladder, that led up to one of the | just told me so.” ed, and they parted on pretty much the same terms, 
Ai} carts, where the light had been ia dimly ““How very unaccountable. There must be some ey as usual, * 
t all along, she pa at the top, placed her lean mistake!” said the anxious mother. Colone! Ulayton had asense of ill-usage that chilled 
| finger on her lips for a second, and then, beckon- IT think not, unless she mistook me for the groom. | his feelings toward the other, somewhat; ut he kept 
}t1| ing him to follow, disappeared within, as a prelude | She spoke to me as if I were one.” this out of sight, with the vain hope that Clement 
tls to the last and strangest adventure that ee be- * Really! I will go and see what it all means.” would repent his decision ere it was too late. 
Wii fallen William Bland that night. No, pray don't, mother!” he said, earnestly. The latter walked home in the moonlight, ponder- 
; i “She will think I have complained, and I don’t care | ing; and it was odd how he peered into every copse 
| CHAPTER XII, a straw about it, Luckily for me, I am not in love | and hedge as he ag hoping to see Rose’s face 
| with Miss Ada Filmer.” flash at him out of the shadows, and woo him to his 
| CLEMENT KEEPS HIS WORD. She opened the dra: -room door at this minute, | doom, 

Lone after Rose had left him that night, Clemen- | and caught-his words, evidently, for Mrs. Thorne 
Thorne remained in the library, in deep and paint | had a brief glance at her face ere she retreated, and CHAPTER XIy, a 
ful thought. He had made a promise to the Gipsy | it was as pallid asin death, and as proud asa queen’s. RECRIMINATIONS, al 


girl he knew it would cost him something to keep 
and, not having much moral courage, he dreaded 


Somehow she dared not broach the subject _of the 
ride, After that, Ada went alone, and pretended she 


No incident of any kind occurred until just as he 
was nearing home, when he saw two people stand- 


at 


(THE GIPSY BRIDE. 


ing konethen, just. opposite the gate of bis mother’s 
grounds. ff 
One of these he recognized as a woman, and his 
heart bounded, and then seemed to stand still. Was 
she waiting for him, or had she some rendezvous 
here with a lover, whom she dared not meet) within 
sight of the Gipsy encampment? 
e stood and watched, and, by the sharp pang 
which moved him, he knew of his love. It came 
upon him like a sudden revelation, full of pain and 


fear. 

She could be nothing to him; her birth cleft a 
great between them}; and yet he loved her, 

He turned, sick and cold, from the worry of this 
conviction, for he saw, as in a vision, all the shame, 
and sorrow, and conflict likely to come of this pas- 
sion. 

But, meanwhile, he looked jealously on the pair 
until poy parted; and, to his surprise, the man 
went back along the lane leading to the common: 
the woman opened his mother’s gate, and went 
swiftly in. 

‘ ae darted forward, and was soon close at her 
eels. 

He fancied he missed something of the free grace 
which characterized Rose’s every movement, but 
still he had no doubt of her identity, especially as 
she) made straight for the library window, pressed 
her face close against the pane, to see if any one 
were within, and then opened it, and glided into the 


room. 
Clement followed her so quickly, she had only 
== to:throw back her cloak before they were face 
to face. 
“Miss Filmer!’ was all he couldsay, in his surprise, 
She looked at him with an air of defiance. 
“‘ You have been playing the spy; I presume?” 
“Do you think it would be worth my while, Miss 
Filmer?” 
*T don’t know. Some men are horribly mean.”’ 
‘“And some women are terribly deceitful,’’ he re- 


torted. 

‘“ We are not obliged to give more confidence than 
we receive,” she answe! with hauteur. ‘‘ Not that 
I want yours,” she added. ‘“I know too much al- 


‘7 was not aware there was much to learn.” 

Ada's temper overcame her discretion. 

“Tam not so ignorant of the world’s. ways, per- 
haps. Lmay be mistaken in supposing it is unusual 
for gentlemen to receive handsome Gipsy girls ina 
mother’s house, late at night, unknown to her.” 

Clement started, but determined to put a good face 
on the matter. ‘ 

* But, you see, Miss Filmer, things are often ex- 
plained away; and a mother ought to be able to 
trust her son, a little. Anyhow, if I had been ever so 
imprudent, I hardiy think you can afford to throw a 
stone at me.” 

“‘ You can fling it back,’’she said, sharply. “‘Iam 
not ie mo ashamed of anything i have done.” 

or I.’ 


They faced each other in a ei way for a mo- 
ment, and then Ada turned slowly, and left the 
room, 

She was trembling with rage and mortification 
when she reached her own room; but. this little 
scene had the effect of destroying her dawning love 
for Clement, and, for the future, she hated him cor- 


dially. 

Yet she still lingered at the Grange. Perhaps she 
had a dim hope that she might meet, and recognize, 
the man who had first served her, and then rated her 
soundly for giving him a chance. 

aa remembering his bearing, and the brave 
honest words he had spoken that night, Ada had 
sense enough to see that the love of a man like this 
was worth having, let him be ever so poorand mean- 
ly born. 

Yime next few days she and Clement kept up a sort 

of armed neutrality; and Mrs. Thorne, who had just 
begun to hope they were coming to terms, had her 
illusion very roughly dispelled. i 

It was not. only Clement: who avoided Ada now; 
she shunned him. If obliged to speak, they were 
civil to each other; but it was a courtesy that means 
dislike under a thin a ae 4 

Noting these things, Thorne felt as if Ada’s 
thousands were slipping away from her, and Cle- 
ment had: really lei the game out of his hands for 
good and aye : 

Shé taxed him with it reproachfully one day when 
they were alone, and referred to the chance had 
lost, with expressions of deep regret. 

‘* Well, mother,” he said, laughing, ‘‘to tell the 
truth, I feel as if T had lost the opportunity of being 
very miserable for the rest of my life. I don’t éx- 
pect, there ever were two people in the world less 
suited to each other than Ada and myself.” 

“T can't agree with you there, and I must own I 
am paneer disappointed.” " 

“Tam sorry for that, mother, but for nothing else. 
Imust have a wife whom I can really love.” 

“You would have loved Ada in time.” 

“Never!” 

‘You are prejudiced against her.” 

* Now. F gore but not at starting. You even 
withheld rom me the fact of her heiress-ship; in or- 
der that I might meet her on the same terms as any 
other young lady who might come to stay at your 
house. I had every encouragement to fall in love 
with’ her—opportunity, incitement, temptation, and 
the desire to act up to an implied wish of yours, if I 
could; and yet, with all my trying, I:couldn’t bring 
i ; 


it to. Ss. , 

by it might have been better if you hadn’t tried,” 
she suggested. , : 7 

a Tt ought to haye come, like Dian’s kiss, unasked, 
unsought; but, you see, it wouldn't, mother.” 

Mrs. Thorne sighed heavily. 

“You will never have such @ chance again,” she 


said, 

“T hope not. The struggle between my own feel- 
ings and the wish to oblige you, has made my life a 
burden tome these last few weeks. I am only too 
thankful Ada has taken the matter into her own 
hands of late, and thought fit tosnub me out of my 

resumption. 
~ nih aon believe it is that,” said Mrs. Thorne, in- 
eredulously. a 

“How do you mean? 

“T mean that the cause of the coldness between 
pis some quarrel, and not a sudden caprice of 

da’a,”” 


/ 


“Well,” he. said, in a frank tone, ‘I won't deny 
that; but,” he added quickly, seeing his mother’s 
face brighten, “it is no lovers’ quarrel. We have 
come to a clear understanding-as to our future rela- 
tions, and the only way to prevent our becoming 
enemies is to,abstain from treating us as if we were 
possible lovers.”? . 

“Oh, Clement,” exclaimed Mrs. Thorne, in a tone 
which showed she had still a little gleam of hope, 
“do not tell me that it will never be!” 

“Tt is mo use to allow ei to deceive yourself, 
mother. At this moment I know of nothing more 
unlikely.” 

‘And shevis so. rich!” observed Mrs. Thorne. 

“Tam glad to hear you say that, mother, because 
it shows your regret is less for her than for her for- 
tune. And, afterall,” he continued, putting out his 
hand tenderly to stroke hers, “we do very well.” 

“But if I were to die?” 

“Then I should have a something, I dare say, 
enough for my moderate wants. Not that I have any 
fear of foun dying for many a long year to come. 
Meanwhile, I have more than my share—through 
ale generosity, mother—of two thousand three 

undred pounds yearly.” 

But don’t you look forward to having a wife and 
children one of these days?” 

He looked away from her, and Rose’s dark, spirit- 
ed face flashed across the sunshine in his mental 
vision. He was not.exactly in love with her, and 
yet a strange kind of fascination was always draw 
ing, his thoughts that way. 

f that might. have -been, he would have said 
“Yes” readily to:his mother’s question; but as it 
seemed so impossible, he did not care to picture him- 
self with a wile at all. 

So, after a pause, he answered, “‘I don’t believe I 
shail ever marry, mother. -I am cut out for an old 
bachelor.” 

citar are no signs of such a misfortune, at pres- 
ent; 

“And yet you were laughing at me the other day 
for my fidgety pie Sot 

One ste "0.1," ah d Ch it, didly, and 

either do I,” replie lement, can , 
walked out of the room. 


CHAPTER. XV. 
THE NECKLACE OF PEARLS. 

A STRANGE, haggard face, set in\a framework of 
rusty black hain, covered to the chin in-an old horse- 
rug, was the si, ht which met William Bland, as. his 
gipsy guide put out her thin hand and drew him 
inside the caravan. 

“Mother is asleep,” she saidy kneeling down be- 
side the rough couch, and scanning the other’s wan 
features anxiously; “and itis a good sign—she has 
not aeph forso. long.” 

But William Bland saw in this quietude the stupor 
preceding death, and he said, under his breath, 

‘Has your mother been longill?” 

“ She was taken bad just as the harvest was ripe,”* 
answered the Gipsy. ‘She said, when she saw it lie 
about the fields, she should not live to be nourished 
by this year’s corn.” 

‘And she has been getting worse ever since?” 

‘*‘ Eyer since,” iterated the woman, sorrowfully. 

She put down her worn face lovingly to the other 
as she spoke, andisaw the shadow of death brooding 
darkly above the elder woman., You could hardly 
have told the living from the dying. 

‘Does no one come to help you?” inquired Bland, 
after a pause. 

“No; mother made me_ promise: not to brin 
strangers. Shehas always had singular notions, an 
she did not:wish any one toknow. She cannot keep 
them to herself now, as she once did, sir.’ 

At this moment ‘the woman stirred a little, and 
gave a faint moan. x 

“Hark!” cried the daughter, musingly. ‘‘ Perhaps 
she will: speak now.” 

But she only tossed her wasted arms aloft, and 
gesticulated, then fell back into her old calm once 
more. 

The younger woman actually trembled with her 
longing to make the dying creature understand she 
had brought to her bedside the comfort. she wanted, 
and she had only to rally for a moment, just:to ease 
her mind of the burden weighing it down, and then 
she might depart, and be at rest. 

Ten minutes sed, and nothing disturbed the 


‘blank, painful silence but the labored breathing of 


the dying Gipsy and the suppressed sobs of the 
woman, who crouched, amid-her rags, by the side of 
the rough bed. 

At last—it seemed an hour to William Bland’s sen- 
sitive, tortured nerves—she moved again, raised her- 
self on her elbow, then sat up, straight and strong. 

‘Ah, you are come!”’ she exclaimed, without any 
strangeness or surprise. “I knew I should find you 
here. Keziah, bring the candle close, it is so dar 
and let me look at him. Itis an honest face; I wil 
trust him.” . 

As she finished speaking she drew from beneath 
her, glimmering oddly among her rags, a long string 
of pearls, which she held up to the light with a 
weird smile. 

‘Only one is missing,”’ she said, her lean, brown, 
tremulous hand feeling them over softly—* only one. 
All stewards ar'n’t so faithful, are they? But stop! 
my head is so queer. What was I going to say?’ 

‘About the necklace, mother,” prompted the 
daughter. 

“Ah! and there are other things; but I promised 
not to tell. He would kill me if he knew.” 

“Who would kill you?” 

“ The king,”’ she muttered, in a low, apprehensive 
voice. ‘t He inows—nobody imows now but him and 
me. You will keep these for her—” 

She broke off abruptly, es ing for breath. 

William Bland had «a < in his pocket, which 
Mrs. Smith had insisted upon filling for him before he 
left her hospitable roof, and motioning the daughter 
to lift the invalid’s. head a little, he poured some of 
the spirit down her throat. 

The effect was instantaneous... All the energy of 
her long-lost youth returned for the moment to her 
countenance. 

“Look, look!” she cried, eagerly, as she drew a 

“ket from under her pillow, and put it into his 
hand. ‘You will keep these for her until she asks 
for them, Shewill want them one day. ‘The time is 
long for her, short for me; and then she will be rich, 
and reward you. Iwanted to live and see her right- 


- 


ed; but thie king knows all. Only hide those aaa 
from him—from every one—till the time comes. 
you hear?” 

“But how am I to know when the time really has 
come?” William asked, 

“The stars will tell her,” answered the dying wo- 
man, mysteriously. “She has her own star up yon- 
der; I have watched it often: Itwas pale when I saw 
it last, as if trouble was coming to her. But it will 
suing bright once more, because she has luck in her 

face.” 

‘* But who is it you are talking to me about?” 

* You will know when if is necessary... Only keep 
these things, as L have treasured them, until they are 
called for, and all will be well.’ 

“ Butl am afraid Jest I should not understand when 
IT ought to move in the matter,” 

“You have nothing to do but) to wait,” said the 
dying woman, impatiently... ‘Do gi suppose I 
should have given you work you did not under- 
stand?” 

“You forget that this is all new and strange to 
me. 

“TI rhe nothing. But why do you question me? 
My daughter has seen those things again and again; 
and has never-once said, ‘ What are they?’ *? 

“She has not had the charge of them, perhaps?” 

“Tf she had, it would haye been! the same thing. 
When we talk, it is for some good purpose, and not 
to do harm.” 

“Thope I am not in the habit of injuring anybody 
by my talking,” William Bland said; and he might 
have resented her tone, only that death was settling 
surely down on the haggard features, and she seem- 
ed beyond and above his puerile wrath. 

“No, no!” she continued, abstractedly. ‘‘Llike your 
face; itis wise and honestIwouldn’t/have troubled 
you if it hadn’t been for that. But Iecansee into 
your very heart as you ‘stand before me now; and 
eg there is anger on your brow, there is no 
fraud.” 

“ But I cannot understand why you sent for me?” 

“Because my daughter heard them tell of the hon- 
est lawyer who would not.be bought.” 

“ And she followed me?” 

“How should Lknow?” said he woman, irritably. 
“Twoke ont of my sleep, and found you here. Iam 
tired again, don’t hinder me.” 

“You have nothing more to say, then?” 

She gaye him a long, wistful look as she fell back 
on her pillow. 

“Tt is too late!” she murmured, in a faint voice. 
“And Iwas never taught to be good. Give mesome 
more of the liquor you ‘gave me just now—it makes 
me young and strong for a while, and life is sweet.” 

He opened the flask; and le’ the burning: dro 
trickle slowly down her throat. But, strong as the 
spirit was, it had no more taste on her Janguid pal- 
ate than mere water. 

The youth and strength it:hhad brought dimly back 
to her at first. were gone, even..as a memory, for~ 
ever, and she was poor, and old, and sick, dying in 
her ignorance, without hope. x 

The scene saddened William Bland, because of the 
daughter’s despair; her piteous eagerness to. find 
some refuge for herself in this mournful passing 
away out of her reach, and so far beyond her ken. 
He stooped down and spoke to Keziah, not only com- 
passionately, bat as courteously as if she had been a 
duchess in her boudoir, instead of a poor Gipsy wo- 
man, who, in all her rags and desolation, was still to 
be reverenced because of her great devotion. 

In all her life before, Keziah had never heard gen- 
tle words from strange lips, and she looked up. at 
Bland incredulously at first, then. te 

“Poor mother!’ she moaned, “I shall be right 
lost without her.” 

** Have you no friends?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Who should care for me, except mother? And 
now she’is going! Oh, sir, if there was only some 
way of making her live just a little while longer!’ 

It was William Bland’s turmto shake his head, 

“She wouldn’t thank us if we could!” he answer- 
ed softly, ‘She is going to a better world, Keziah, 
where there is neither sorrow nor pain.” 

‘Nor cold?” inquired the Gipsy wistfully. ‘‘ Moth- 
er feels the cold so bad, and the winter is coming 
on.” 

“There is no winter there,” he replied. “‘As you 
pass through the golden eo all the things of this 
world are. left behind, and you begin a new, beauti- 
ful life, without care,’ 

Keziah listened eagerly to his every word, and 
when he stopped, a sudden brightness suffused the 
worn, thin face. 

“She will never suffer again, you say?” 

“* Never!” 

“Then I will let her go gladly,” she cried, with 
simple faith. ‘‘ Mother, mother!’ 

A faint smile stole over her countenance as she 
seemed to listen. 

** You are going to be happy in the new country,” 
said Keziah—‘ ever so happy. ou hear? No 
more aches, or hr er, mother, or cold, or cruel hard 
work; and—and I shall be coming soon.” 

The dying woman stared at her wildly. 

“Where?” 

Keziah turned piteously to William Bland, 

“Tell her where!’’ she whispered, 

William pointed upward. 

“It is there,” was all he could say, “‘ beyond the 
stars! : 

The Gipsy raised herself to see, for she a 
the glory had come to meet her. And so it had, for 
she fell back dead. 

William Bland spoke a few gentle, consoling words 
to Keziah, and then he took possession of the thi 
tape had been given into his charge, and quietly 

eft. 

Keziah, with her head buried in her mother's life- 
less bosom, did not seem to hear or heed his depar- 
ture. He was loath to leave her thus, but he hoped 
that some of her own people would come to her re- 
lief pacer He did not know yet the strange de- 
votion of t poor, illiterate Gipsy-woman. No 
hands less tender than her own should touch her be- 
loved dead, nor keep vist that terrible night. 

Alone she held faithful guard, until dawn broke, 
Afterawhile she rose, and went forth on the dewy 
common, where'she gathered her lapful of gorse and 
heather, which she carried back into the cart, and 
made into a crown for the worn, pailid brow. 

The gold and purple spikes would not wound her 
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now, and Keziah must needs adorn her dead, for the 
people would be coming Loree to look upon her 
and touch her hand, and bid a last farewell to the 
sister of their king. 

Even the little children would troop fearlessly to 
see what silence was like, and Keziah had her pride, 
even in the midst of her sorrow, and would not have 
them frightened by what they saw. 

She dug the grave herself—she would have no help 
—and she made itdeep. Then, in the dead of the 
night, they carried the Gipsy-woman to her last 
home, on the ground on 'y consecrated by her 
daughter’s tears, and lowered her gently down. 

The moon was shining bright and clear, and the 
Gipsy king stood by, a stern shadow set eh between 
his shaggy brows; for though he cared little enough 
for the peot creature who was gone, this scene re- 
minded him‘ of another, and memories came to con- 
front him tardily, as the forlorn wind sighed among 
the tall tree-tops overhead. 

He spoke a few solemn words, and then the swarthy 
circle widened, and broke up, and Keziah, like the 
Kizpah of the Seriptures, watched till the day came, 

en morning broke, she covered her grave with 
the greenest turf she could find, planted some daisy 
and violet roots among, and then went slowly and 
sorrowfully home. 

There was a little stir in the Gipsy encampment as 
Keziah’ drew near, unperceived; and she heard one 
of the tribe mutter to another, ‘‘ We will catch him 
to-night, at any rate: He sha’n’t laugh at us any 
longer:” 

“Ah, confound him!” answered the other, fierce- 
lyuat We'll show him what we are made of. Though 
we aren’t scholards like him, we’ve got some wit to 
help us along!” 

‘And so we'll teach him, too!” growled the first 
speaker; with menace in histone. “He won't refuse 
us a favor next time we ask him one.’” 

They moved off, still grumbling; and Keziah stole 
to the wretched little den, which, with allits poverty, 
had been a home'to her when her mother was alive. 
The full desolation of her lot seemed: to strike her 
suddenly as she opened the door, A flood of tears 
relieved her overcharged feelings, . 

But. not long did Keziah give way. She believed 
that William Bland’s liberty was threatened, and re- 
solved to warn him; for she had received so little 
kindness in her lifetime, that even the gentleness 
of ‘his speech was something to remember with en- 
thusiastic gratitude. 

No one heeded her; so, when she had eaten her 
dry crust; she crept out again, and stood watching 
bee Gipsies, as they gathered in groups about the 

re. 

Rose stood erect at her father’s elbow, looking wan, 
and stern, and haughty; and Keziah jud, ed from her 
looks that they had been setting her another task she 
liked as little as the former. 

*“You have no right to make me do all the unpleas- 
ant work,” Keziah heard her say, passionately. ‘I 
have had my share already.” 

Lee said something in reply Keziah could not catch, 
out itvbad a visible effect on Rose, whose anger 
softened suddenly into musing calm, 

‘There was a long silence then, and even Lee seem- 
ed to await eagerly for the end of the reverie. At 
last, Rose looked up, and spoke. 

*“f will do it for you, father,” she said, significantly, 
hen, looking round at the concourse, she exclaimed, 
“There must be something the matter with our men, 
{ think, when they choose women for every danger- 
ous-post, 

‘Lee reminded her that she would not be alone. — 

“As good as alone, father,’ she answered, with 
eee disdain; ‘‘ for who of them will stand by me if 

( 

“J will,” said Ben, stepping, a pace forward; 
“though you do treat mesoill. I’d give you my life 
if you wanted it.” 

*Pshaw!" she cried, contemptuously. ‘‘ You will 
run away.” 

Ben erimsoned with rage and pain. 

‘““T have never run away from eae yet.” 

“Tam only a woman,” she said. ‘* Besides, I save 
you the trouble.” 

Then she turned once more to Lee, and added, 
sharply, “If Ido as you all want, I must have you 
promise me one thing, father.” 

“What is it?” 

“That he shall not be hurt.” 

‘A-week of prison wont do him much harm. The 
lads would get months for every day we keep him.” 

“JT know that.” 

“Then why are you so loth to help them?’ in- 
quired Lee, impatiently. “Is that fellow more to 
you than your own people?” 

“T hate him, father; I told you so before! Still, I 
don’t want him harmed.” 2 

“Ttold you we wouldn’t harm him,” replied the 
ore king, doggedly. t 

‘Very well, father; it shall be as you wish. ButT 
warn you of one thing—that man is cruel and heart- 
less, and he will never rest until he has had his re- 
venge. 'He will hunt us to the other end of the 
earth, rather than be beaten.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T see it in his face.” 

“Let him do his worst; that is all I have to say! 
We shall get a long start.” 

“That won’t help us with him.” 

“How comes it you have turned croaker all of a 
sudden?” inquired Lee, angrily. ; 

* Because I know him, and you don’t; that’s all.” 

“Well, 'll make acquaintance with to-mor- 
row,” said the pine with a laugh; and he rose stiftly 
to his feet, and w: ked away to end the discussion. 

Keziah waited to hear no more; but as she was 
Pi off, Rose espied her, and came quickly to 
her side. 

‘““Where are you going?” she asked gently. ‘Poor 
Keziah, you must be so sad to-day!” i 

“Ay,” answered the woman, in a stifled voice; 
“but they say she is gone to a happier land.” 

Rose shook her head. She knew of no other 
world but this; and the grave, to her, in the fullness 
of her youth, was a gray horror that seized 
hold of her sometimes ina dark dream, and awoke 
her witha cry. 

But she left the poor creature her new, strange 
faith, because she saw that it comforted her, and 
said, softly, ‘Don’t go back to the grave now, Ke- 
ziah; come with me to the fire and warm yourself. 
You look very cold,” ' 


T have something to do,” replied the other, mys- 
teriously, “and I must make haste.” 

‘“What have you to do?” 

“You won't tell, Rose?” 

“No.” 

“Then I'm going to let him know what they’re 
after here, in order that he may keep out of the way. 
He was good to me, and however they hate him they 
shan’t harm him while I have any breath in my body 
—that is to say, if I can hinder them.” 

A flush passed over Rose’s face, and suddenly she 
ae Keziah’s warm cheek for the first time in her 

fe. 


Keziah seemed touched to the heart by this sign 
of favor, especially as Rose showed a keen interest 
in her expedition, even hurrying her off. 

“Make him leave the country if you can, it. will 
save me so much misery]? was her parting saluta- 
tion to Keziah; “and no one shall know where you 
are gone. I will see to that; they will think you 
are at the grave.” 

Rose fell back as she spoke, and: looked be ee 
hensively about, to see if any one had noticed her 
conversation with Keziah. But'the men were eating 
their mid-day meals, and the women tending on 
them; while the childven hun about, looking wist- 
fully at the food, and longing for their turn to come, 

Rose drew near unperceived, and came and stood 
by the fire, her cheek softly reddening as it met the 
warm blaze. Atthis moment Lee called out sharp- 
ly. for his dinner. 

He wastirritable from his: rheumatism and, more- 
over, these were bad times in the Gipsy ¢amp. 
They had exhausted the work in the villages round 
about, and yet they could not move, on account of 
the lads who were in prison. 

A feeling of Fe elk and gloom, therefore, pre- 
vailed, and the old king grew coldly fierce. 

“Tf I had only been young and strong, our ene- 
mies shouldn't have: had such ‘an easy time of it,” 
he ud muttering to himself, as he smoked his pipe 
moodily. 

They all stood aloof from him but Rose, and even 
she, brave as she generally was, approached him re- 
luctantly, forche still seemed to resent her opposi- 
tion to his wishes in the morning, and evidently de- 
termined to show her that he intended to keep her 
under more rigid rule for the future. 

And this was the best love poor Rose had ever 
known! No wonder she listened so eagerly to-the 
voice of the charmer, when it broke softly on her 
longing ear. 


CHAPTER XVL 


A RUN FOR A KISS, 


CotonEL CLAYTon had been in anything but a pleas- 
ant mood since Clement had refused to join him in 

rosecuting ‘the Gipsies. No one could please him: 

e grumbled at his favorite dishes, stormed at the 
gardener for not $i en to produce peaches in 
November, and made himself so generally disagree- 
able, that the servants were only too t ul when- 
ever they saw him ride out of the gate. 

Like the: Gipsy king, he oe to have a bad 
mood on him; and whereas he took refuge in ‘his 
pire; the gallant colonel, on the same principle, per- 

aps, solaced himself with innumerable Havanas. 

Angry as he felt with Clement for deserting his 
cause, he did not want to quarrel with him, and so he 
kept away from the Grange, and contented himself 
with writing to ask Clement if he had quite made up 
his mind in the matter. The other answered, firmly 
but pleasantly, that he had; and after this there was 
a need for any further communication between 
them. 

Altogether, he was in about as evil a temper as aman 
could well be, when Rose, who had been sitting in the 
hedge, waiting for him, saw him stroll slowly out of 
the gate, with the inevitable cigar between his lips. 

He meant to take a long walk, in order to get rid of 
some of the irritability and excitement that were 
making his life as unpleasant to himself as to others, 
but when he caught sight of the red hood gleaming 
out of the dark background of the hedge, he came to 
a sudden halt, and seemed to debate within his own 
mind whether he should go on or stop. 

He fancied that Rose, emboldened by her success 
with Clement, had come to ask a like favor of him} 
and though he knew he could trust himself not to 
yield, it was not agreeable to have to deny one so 

eautiful, i 

But she rose and advanced toward him at this mo- 
ment, and he stood still to receive her, saying within 
himself, “It is she who.seeks me; I do not seek her; 
it will be her own fault, therefore, if—” 

He did not finish the sentence. Perhaps he had 
hardly made up his mind what the consequences 
were to be of her extraordinary temerity, and found 
drifting with the tide far pleasanter than batiling 
with the current. 

Her beauty struck him as something wonderful 
and strange in its absolute perfection. Hf 

An air of consciousness, unusual to her, be it said, 
and a deepening color, added to the effect of her 
charms as she came quietly to his side. 

“T wonder you are not aftaid to face me!” he de- 
clared, looking at her steadily, and with decided 
fayor. ‘‘Do you remember what I told you the last 
time we met?” 

She hung her head silently, but did not answer. 

Speak!” he said, impatiently. 

“T have nothing to say.”’ 

4 N ot even to ask for pardon?” 


“What a woman you are!” he cried, attracted, in 
spite of himself. ‘You struck me, and yet you are! 
not ashamed!” 

“You deserved it, sir.” Y 

So far, Rose had been true to her instincts, and had 
repulsed him, both by word and gesture; but she re- 
membered, after she had last spo! en, With asense of 
indescribable humiliation, the task set her, and sup- 
plemented the sentence with a coquettish little smile, 
that took Colonel Clayton entirely by surprise. 

_ He ventured to draw a triflenearer as he answered, 
in an insinuating tone, “Don’t you repent, just a 
little, your former severity, Rose?” 

“Tam sorry if I hurt you,” she forced herself to 


say. 
Nyon hurt , Rose, that was all.” 
He looked at the slight, brown, nervous hands, as 
they lay folded on her bosom, and laughed, saying, | 


‘How could they injure any one, even if they had 
the will?” 

“They would try, if there was any need for it,” she 
answered, with decision. 

There was a brief silence, and then Colonel Clay- 
ton said, with an air of surprise, ‘‘ How comes it that 
i are so kind to me to-day, Rose? Is it that you 

ve a favor to ask?” 

“You would not grant it, if I had,” she'said, with 
a sidelong glance at him. 

“Yes, [ would, if it were reasonable,” was the gal- 
lant response. 

; A thrill of hope went tingling through Rose’s whole 
rame, 

“Lonly want one thing,” she said, pressing her 
hand hard against her heart to still its flu terings: 
‘Tt does not seem much to ask or to have.” 

“What do you offer in return?” he asked, slowly, 
watching her faceas he spoke. 

Rose’s lip trembled, her eyelids fell, but neverthe- 
less, she answered, bravely, ‘‘ You shall have the kiss 
I denied you the other day.” 

Humiliated as the Gipsy girl was: by this ¢onces- 
sion, it seemed to her a smaller shame than to lure 
him intoa — by her beauty, and then leave him. 

“Well,” he asked, “what do you want of me; 
Rose?’ 

““To: let the poachers off—just this once. I can 
promise they will never give you any more trouble.”’ 

“One of the men is your lover, isuppose?”* queried 
the colonel, with cool insolence. 

“They are /nothing:to me, any! of them. Iwould 
as et they were in prison as not, for my own 
part?” P 

“Then why do you trouble about them?” 

“Because we are bound to help:each other.’ 

* Ah, I suppose they find your beauty very useful! 
You ought to eee a good supply of kisses in stock.” 

Rose was deeply stung by his insulting freedom, 
but, luckily for-her, it alsoroused ‘her spirit, and she 
began to move: slowly away from him, But he was 
not tired of her company yet, and so he followed. 

It was getting dusky, and: the bou; hs, with their 
scant brown foliage, rustled mour: ly in the rising 
wind. The girl, softened by the woodland: murmurs, 
and the sweet influences of nature, was suddenly 
seized With a strong desire to take to flight, and 
brave the old king’s wrath rather than have any 
more to do with the deception. But while she hesi- 
tated, she heard a faint whistle out of the wood, and 
knowing that emissaries were on the watch; and 
would instantly understand and frustrate any at- 
tempt of this kind, she resigned herself to her fate. 

Out of sheer desperation, and in utter'scorn of her- 
self, she played her part With such consummate 
spirit, that when she looked back over her shoulder 
at Colonel Clayton with a seductive smile, he began 
to think he might have the kiss without the condi- 
tions, if he were so inclined. 

She was close to the wood by this time, stand- 
ing ee the: stubble and undergrowth, and the 
red hood lay back from her fair features, showitig 
the massive braids of her blue-black hair, and the 
stately form of the head'they adorned. 

Her looks said “ Keep back!”’ in spite of her smile 
and Colonel Clayton was baffled again. He drew 0: 
a pace or two, with an irresolute air. It was these 
Protean changes of mood and expression that made 
Rose so bewitching. ’ 

“What does she mean?” he said to himself; but 
before he could answer the question to his own sat- 
isfaction, she darted through the foliage, and was 
gone. 

_ “Confound it!” mused the colonel, angrily; ‘she 
is only a coquette, after all! I must teach her bet- 
ter than to fancy she ean trifle with me.” ) 
_ At a bound; he cleared the underwood, and got 
into the path, just as. Rose’s red hood wasidisap= 
pearing at the other end. He followed with a 

speed, and there was no doubt that the pursuit 


would end in Rose's capture; for although she was® 


light of foot, his long stride also began to tell. 

‘our or five times the red hood disappeared, but 
it was always nearer when he found it again; and, 
moreover, it was plain to’ see that she could nob 
keep up the pace much longer. } 

er hand went to her side frequently, and she 
paused once more to take breath. 

“Ah, my. lady,” muttered her pursuer, with grim 
triumph, “T warned you once before that it was 
no use battling with me!” 

There was a woodman’s hut at the end of the 
path, and no outlet beyond, so that the colonel 
counted on an easy victory at the last, and was 
not surprised when Rose placed her back against 
the door, and stood at bay. Ca 

She was splendid at this moment, and though he 
had but to stretch out his hand, and take her cap- 
tive, she stood calm and undaunted before him 
with a gleam of dawning defiance in her upturned 
eyes. 

ey have caught you at last,” he said, and his 
hand closéd over her slender wrist. ‘ Did ‘rie fancy 
you could conquer me, you foolish nymph?” 

“Yes, I did,” she answered, steadily. “Why not?” 

~ zou have found out your mistake now, I sup- 

se?” 

ff a am Set sure es I have.” 

‘We will see,” he retorted, in 0; / 
“which is the stronger—you or L” his arrogance, 

wee hn sig 

en what is to hinder me from a kiss, 
if I want one?” YG { 

She smiled in a manner that irritated him far 
more than words. He shook her, almost savagely. 

.““You are only a Gipsy,” he said, with scorn 
disdain. “I wonder I have taken the trouble to 
follow you so far.” 

. So do I; butit wasto please yourself, you know.” 

. One would say it gratified you somewhat as well, 
since you tired me out.” A 

“Iam so ignorant, I cannot understand your fine 
eet but you ought to forgive me, since lam ‘ only 
a Gipsy.’ 

_ She gave, as she spoke, a low, musical laugh, gall- 
ing in its proud contempt. 

r ony a demon, you mean,” he answered, bitter- 
ly. ‘Have a care how you drive me too far.” 
“What then?” she coolly inquired, . 

“T might kill you.” 

“Tam not afraid of that.” 

“What are you afraid of, pray?” 

ut of you,” she said, ‘I can escape when J 
will,’ 
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“Ewe 

“That is my secret. “You ought not to want tell- 
ing, Since you’are so wise,” 

Phere was a’ pause. The two faced each other. 
Rose had just this advantage, outwardly, that she 
was rather the cooler, - 

Still she. was fwll of suppressed passion, and it 
never struck Cdlonel Clayton that she could really 
be dangerous. i 

“Well,” he said at Jast, with insolent admiration, 
“you forget, perhaps, that after being taken so far 
out of my way, I should expect half-a-dozen kisses 
instead of one.*”’ * 

“Having does not always follow expecting, sir.” 

“But taking does, I fancy,” he retorted, 

“When you. can; and Rose’s very attitude chal- 
lenged and defied him. 

“Why,” he said, really surprised at her tone and 
manner, “do. you take mé fora fool?” 

““No; but’ I think you make too sure, that is all.” 

“TIT may well do so, seeing I am three times as 
strong as you.” 

“Strength isn’t everything,” she returned, with 
the same cool confidence; “and even if you was 
coward enough to use yours against me, you needn't 
be conqueror.” ot 

“Oh, indeed! What is to hinder me?” 

He put out his hand, and touched her shoulder as 
he spoke; but she shook off his grasp, and leant 
closer against the door. 

“*Come,” he said roughly, “we will have an end of 
this;”’ and he ranent er round the neck, and drew 
the beautiful, haughty lips near to his. 

Rose struggled like a bird in the hands of the fowl- 
er, and then her lithe figure pas out of his grasp 
somehow. The brilliant face hed defiance at 
him once, and then, bursting open the door of the 
woodman’s hut, she bash) te gh 7 

Of course, the colonel followed. It was a point 
of honor with him not to be beaten now. He could 
not help admiring her spirit, although it enraged him 
to ‘be so defied; and he registered a mental oath to 
conquer her yet, 

It was pitch dark inside the hut, for there was no 
window or opening of any kind, except the small 
door, which, as he stooped to enter, suddenly closed 
behind him, with a snap. 

Spreading his arms out before him, he groped his 
way to the opposite side. Here he felt a woman’s 
garment brush across his hand, and his anger was 
about to change into exultation, when, quicker than 
thought, he was seized from behind, thrown to the 
ground, and there pinioned, before he had time to 
make the slightest attempt to defend himself. _ 

The effort would have served him little, even if he 
had been able to make it. His opponents—for he 
knew there must be two or three—had taken him so 
entirely unawares, and were so strong besides, that 
soa he was powerfully built himself, he could 
never have had any chance pgainet them, 

But if he could not use his fists, the gallant colonel 
made use of his tongue. 

“You rascals shall suffer for this,” he cried 
hoarsely, “and the girl be made to regret this even- 
ing’s work to the last day of her life.” ; 

‘Hold your noise!’ said a menacing voice in his 
ear, “Tt will be the worse for you if you don’t.” 

“Thank you for letting me hear you speak; my 
friend! I fancy I’shall know you again by your 
voice.” 

“Tt’s more than my own mother would!” 

‘*Gipsies are not so clever as us, you see.” 

“Tain’t a Gipsy!” 

“Oh, of course not! noné of Pi belong to that 
respectable class,” said Colonél va bi mockingly; 
‘“‘and the fellows who took my pheasants weren’t 
Gipsies; and that deceitful girl who is hiding in the 
darkness isn’t a Gipsy!” 

“Be quiet!” 

“But supposing T like to talk?” 

Colonel Clayton raised his voice, Saree he heard 
the sound of horses’ hoofs on the road beyond. So 
had_ his captors, for in a minute he was gagged, and 
held down, silent and motionless, until even the echo 
had died away. k 

Then his pti were hantaged, and he was lifted 
from the ground and carri Binns. 

He judged that he was being taken through the 
wood, because once or twice the brambles caught 
in his clothes, and the twigs tickled his cheek. Com- 
plete silence was maintained. among his bearers, 
Wire him as easily as if he had been’-a 

child. 

Every time he attempted to speak they drew 
the gag closer over his mouth, and the consequence 
was that Colonel Clayton found himself less and 
less inclined for conversation, and felt it better to 
submit, 

As for escaping, that was so entirely out of the 
bg act it never once occurred to him to try. 

é brawny arms that held him closed round him 
like bars of steel, and made it a painful effort to 
breathe. Presently he fancied they were in the 
open country, for his bearers quickened their pace 
perceptibly. Im another minute he was lifted into 
a covered wagon, a whip smacked loudly, and the 
horse started off into a rough trot. 

Lying at the bottom of the vehicle, on a coarse 
rug, Colonel Clayton felt the jar of this uneasy 
couch, and ached in every limb. The road seemed 
to get worse as they proceeded, and he fancied oc- 

onally he could hear the plash of waves, and 
the deep moan of the sea. 

Once a terrible thought sped through his racked 
brain that perhaps they were going to drown him, 
but this fear soon died out. The colonel was 4 
brave man, with all his faults; and, moreover, he 
reflected that if would be quite easy for them to 
dispose of him for a while without proceeding to ex- 
tremes. ; . 

He had never doubted the motive for this outrage, 
and gave the Gipsies credit for fertility of resource, 

Apart, however, from his annoyance, Colonel 
Clayton could not keep his mind from wandering 
to Rose. She had brought him to this pass, and he 
ought to hate her cordially; yet, somehow, his 
thoughts dwelt on_her loveliness, her courage and 
spirit, and he resolved that the first use he would 
make of his liberty, would be to make her atone for 
the wrong she wrought. 

He had just made this compact with himself, and 
his attention was re once more to his bruises 
and aches, when the wagon stopped with a jerk, and 
he heard one of the men in front say, in a tone of 


authority, ‘“‘Nowithen, be quick; there isn’t a minute || 


to lose!’ P 

He was seized again, hauled onto his feet, and 
dragged forward afew paces. He felt the shingle, 
and the great, booming’ voice of the tide, lashing 


against the shore, while a strong, fresh wind played | 


on his heated brows. 


Another second, and every sound was stifled; then 


asserted itself dully again. The bandage was taken 
off, the gag removed, and, with a huge effort, he 
freed himself from the cord which had been gnaw- 
ing into his flesh. 

All was dark, save for a narrow opening overhead, 
ee vhich @ single’ star sent its tiny beam to 
cheer him, He spread his arms about, and soon dis- 


covered that he was in a rocky cave, which, foraught, 


he knew, the waves might presently invade. 

He heard them moaning outside, and his heart sunk 
again, He had faced death gallantly, on many a 
battle-field, and earned his epaulettes when he was 
but eighteen, by sheer hard fighting; but even his 
“baptism of firé” had never brought him such a 
thrill as that he suffered when he came to realize 
the possibilities of the fate that awaited him here. 

However, it was too early to despair. By groping 
about, he presently discovered a rough sort of seat 
cut in the rock, and making a pillow of his coat, was 
soon fast rae 

He awoke, stiff and shivering about dawn, and saw 
the star, that had been nab pa his slumbers, fade 
mistily out; his prison became a little lighter; and the 
sight of a pitcher of water and a loaf of bread on the 
ledge of the rock, showed him that his custodians’ in- 
tentions were not so evil, after all, as he had sup- 
posed; and he eat his dry crust with relish, finding 
that hunger is, after all, a superb sauce, i 

But the days that followed were indescribably 
dreary. Even the star was company, and he watched 
for it with eagerness. He had nothing to do but lis- 
ten to the ebb and flow of the tide, and calculate the 
time by the waning of the light overhead. 

A month of this would have distracted him, but he 
hoped his incarceration would end sooner, for this 
was Sunday night, and the next day was the one 
fixed for the trial of the Gipsies. Had they the pun- 
ishment awarded them Colonal Clayton wished, 
through the hours of his captivity, they would have 
dangled from one of the topmost boughs of the oldest 
oak tree in Dingley Wood. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE GIPSIES’ WARNING. 

Ir seemed strange to William Bland how work 
evaded him, The Millennium was certainly reigning 
at Marywell, It had once been rather a quarrelsome 
town, as far as he could gather, but no one appeared 
to disagree with his or her neighbor now. Old feuds 
of long standing were made up without legal inter- 
ference, and everybody paid his debts. 

“T shall have to take to day-laboring, if this goes 
on,’’ Bland said, one morning, to Mrs. Kershaw, 
when she was congratulating herself that there was 
only one case to be tried at the assizes. ‘The 
tee mistake I ever made wasin coming to Mary- 
w 


“Oh! but the times will mend, sir. I never knew 
Mr. Smith, the upholsterer, who is a first cousin of 
mine, to go so long without a row with one of his 
*prentices, and he has promised me the next job he 
has for you.” 

“Then the best thing I could do would be to go 
and stir up rebellion in the workshop,” said William, 
with a forced smile. ‘‘ Do you know, Mrs. Kershaw, 
Thad a letter from my sister this morning, saying 
she had been turned out of her situation because 
she yentured to complain of one of her pupils to its 
mother, and she wants to know if I can take her in 
until she suits herself again. Well, I might have 
managed if I could only have got something to do.” 

“ And so you can now, sir,”’ said Mrs. Kershaw, de- 
cidedly. ‘There’s as comfortable a little room next 
to yours as any one could wish.” 

“Yes, I know; but where are the means?” 

“'They’ll come all right, sir. Luck is very sudden, 
and poor missie mustn’t suffer while you're a-wait- 
ing for it.’ 

‘ou see, while the grass is growing, the 
steed is starving, Mrs. Kershaw.” 

“La! bless me, sir, how you do talk! You pive 
me quite a turn, Don’t you know it takes a long 
time tostarve?” 

“ How long?” 

“Years upon years, Why, there’s cousin 
Smith,jas I was talking about just now, he been 
peas plc ita since he set up in business for himself; 
and yet he has his three good meals a day, and puts 
something into the bank every Saturday besides.” 

“Yes; but osteo I get the three meals, thanks 
to your kindness, Mrs. Kershaw, I don’t pay for 
them, much more put money into the bank.’ 

“Well, but your turn is coming, sir,” she answered 
chee . “DI wager you will soon have more 
work than you know how to do.” 

“T wish you were likely to prove a true prophet, 
Mrs. Kershaw. But about Mary? I can’t bear two 
of us diving. on you.” 5 

“Then the young lady is to be turned adrift for 
the sake of humoring your ride,” said Mrs. Ker- 
shaw, with assumed severity. “‘And when you 
think what a wicked world this is, I should be 
ashamed, if I was you, to trust a pretty young thing 
among all those roaring lions, going about seeking 
for some one to devour.” 

oa do you know Mary is pretty, Mrs. Ker- 
shaw?’ 

“Why, didn’t you tell me yourself she was the 
very model of you?—not that you're good-looking, 
of course,” added Mrs. Kershaw, quickly, with the 
idea that if wouldn’t do to make him vain; “but 
still there is handsome as well as plain likenesses, 
and I’ll be bound Miss Mary is as well-grown a lass 
as any one might wish to see." 

“You are not far wrong, Mrs. Kershaw. Mary is 
handsome, but what is better still, she is a Foe girl, 
and when { want to be rich it is because feel she 
has no right to be out in the world toiling so hard 
while I am young and strong.” 

“And yet when you can have her home, you 
won't?” 

“T have no net to throw the burden upon you,” 
he answered, tfully. 

“Widdlesticks!” rejoined Mrs, Kershaw. 

“Well, Mary shall come,” concluded Bland, “ since 


you will have itso, I must try and get copying, or 


something of that sort, to’do, inorder that T may be 
be able to pay a little as I go on.” 

““Nonsense!”? she said; “you'll be as rich as 
Creesus one’ of these days, then you ean give me the 
money in a lump, and make me feel rich too. When 
it goes out so gradual, you don’t miss it—” 

“Or won't say you do, Mrs. Kershaw.” 

“T won't talk to you any more, sir; for I feel my- 
self getting So irritable as to be eo unbearable: 
But Miss Mary’s room will be. ready by four o’¢lock 
this afternoon, and the sooner she comes the better, 
unless I am to have the trouble. of airing it twice 
over. 

So saying, Mrs. Kershaw flounced out, with an air 
that was meant toimpress the lawyer with an idea 
that she was not to be trifled with. 

It certainly would have impressed him greatly with 
her infinite kindness, if he had ever had the faintest 
doubt ‘onthe subject. 

He sat down at once, and wrote to his sister; and 

then, having, unfortunately, nothing to do, he went 
out for a stroll in the lanes. 
_ He was about half a mile from the town, and deep 
in thought, when he felt a timid hand on his sleeve, 
and, turning quickly, found himself face to face with 
Keziah, the Gipsy. 

Sovragged and desolate did she look, that he fan- 
cied she had stopped him to demand charity, and felt 
in his pocket, hoping to find there a small coin. 

But, noticing this movement, Keziah drew back 
with shrinking deprecation, as if he had offered to 
strike her. 

“T don't want that,” she said. “I only come totell 
you to be careful of yourself, sir. You won't let ar 
of our ple know I have seen you?” she added, 
anxiously; ‘‘they would beso angry. And yet, after 
your goodness to mother, I couldn't bear any 
should come to you for want of a word.” 

‘“What do they mean?” he asked, in surprise. 

“T don't know, sir; I have heard them talk about 
some one they was going to punish for not doing as 
he was asked, and thinking it must be you, I have 
been hanging about the roads for the last two days, 
just to give you a hint to keep close for awhile.” 

. abut what harm could they do me if they did catch 
me? 

“There's no telling,” she answered, with an omi- 
nous shake of the head. ‘There’s some in our ‘tribe 
as would stop at nothing where they had to pay off a 
spite. I have known of things as would make your 
blood turn, sir. A married woman of our tribe was 
coaxed away from her husband by a gentleman, and 
Reuben dogged the man for months, nursing his 
rage, until, at last, akecen quite alone, in a wood, 
in the darkness, and Reuben sprung at his throat, 
and tossed him into the nearest pool. It was a week 
or more before he was found, and then, though every 
soul in the tribe, even to the children, knew who 
done it, Reuben was never took, or even found out.” 

““And what became of the woman?” inquired 
Bland, interested, in spite of himself, by the story. 

“She wandered back, starving, and some of us gave 
her bread; but Reuben scowled as she crawled to his 
feet, begging for mercy, and she died that night, en- 
treating us to take Reuben away.”’. 

“And did you?” 

“We got him ont of the tent, but she could still 
see him, she said, and there was no pacifying her, 
Mother saw it all, and held her e-dving: but she 
screamed with her last breath, and died with a 
shudder,” 

““And where is Reuben now?” 

‘“He’s among us, but they all dread him except 
the king, and he’s afraid of nothing. But if I stay 
any longer they'll find me out, sir, and I shall get 
into trouble. You won’t tell of me?” 

“Oh, no, indeed! But I think you are mistaken, 
Keziah. hy should they bear me any grudge?” 

+ Diane you refuse something they ed of 

ou?” 

““Yes; but we parted good friends enough not- 
withstanding.” 

Keziah shook her head. 

“You would not know. We are obliged to be se- 
cret in all our ways. Even a child, who spoke when 
it should not, would be terribly punished.” 

“And yet you came to tell me of the danger?” he 
said, touched by her devotion. 

“You was kind to mother.” 

“To did what any one else would have done in 


my og y 

‘Nay!’ she answered, decidedly. ‘‘One of our 
men was dying once, and had a strange fancy he 
should like to see the clergyman. One of us went 
for him, but he would not come; Tt was a trick to 
rob him, he said, and nothing could persuade him to 
the contrary.” 

* ao was a pity, too, for he might have done you 
all good.” 

“TY expect he would have left us pretty much as he 
found us,”’ said Keziah, philosophically. 

“But don’t you want to learn to better than 
you are?” 

“No; what did for mother will do for me; for I 
want us to be together in the other world you told 
her about. ine oa some persons have been to us, 
and they never made any difference.” 

““Who marries your people?” 

“The king; and woe ‘betide any one who breaks 
our marriage laws. But I really must be going, sir. 
You will take care?” 

“Yes; but I do not believe = people would hurt 
me, for all that. However, I am much oblijyed to 
you for making such an effort to warn me; and if 
at any time I could serve you, I should be very glad 
to do so.” 

Before he could prevent her, Keziah seized his 
hand, and kissed it. t 

“You have done enough for me already, sir, and J 
shall never forget—” - 

Keziah hurried off, as she finished speaking, cast- 
ing many a nervous glance about and aroun Bui 
as Bland thought he must needs be safe in the high 
road, in broad daylight, he pursued his walk. 

It was unusu:lly warm for the season of the year, 
and when he reached the end of the road, he was dis- 
posed to rest and enjoy himself. There was a a 
gate just here leading intow stately park, and as the 
view from this elevation promised to be tempting, he 
climbed up and sat himself astride of the bar, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ON THE BRINK OF A PRECIPICE. 
Av this moment Bland’s fortune was at a very low 
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ebb, but, the thought of seeing Mary cheered him, 
and, being by nature sanguine, he set himself to 
build a magnificent eastle-in the air. 

He was just inahelang Mary therein, when he fan- 
cied he heard the sound {of horses’ hoofs in the dis- 
tance, Standing onthesecond bar of the gate, which 
gave him a long-view, he presently perceived a low 
pam pliaeton, drawn by a pair of brown ponies; gal- 
oping wildly his way. 

he driver was a lady, and though she: still kept 
holdof the reins, it was evident she had lost. all con- 
trolover the;animals, who swayed, recklessly ‘from 
right to left, menacing the safety of the girl. 

The «servant had probably jumped ont, for his 

lace was empty, and as the. ponies; impelled, the 

rail vehicle nearer, he could: see the terror of \the 
pone lady; although she had the courage to keep 
er seat, 

Quickly descending from his perch, he measured 
the ground to see where--he would most. be wanteds 
The road. was'straight enough for some, way, but & 
little lower down, near the park ‘lodge, there was a 
steep incline, planted with) shrubs, and unprotected 
even bya Lenin 

Toswerveat this point would be, certain, destruc- 
tion, not only to the ponies, but to the, courageous 
bc oy whose life was, of course, so much, more val- 
uable: f 

Wrenching a thick, stick out of the hedge, he rush- 
ed to:this place, resolving that he would. save her, if 
he.could, at whatever risk to-/himself personally, 

The ponies swept on wildly, coming nearer and 
nearer, and he saw with alarm that they were bear- 
ing elose to the dangerous side. That the girl recog- 
nized her peril there could. be\ no doubt, for he saw 
her twist the) off rein around: her, slender arm, and 
pullatit with all her might. 

But the ponies were fullof, excitement, and her 
desperate wrench made no impression, ‘They came 
on stil like mad-things, the foam flying, about,their 
heads; while she let her bruised: hands fall helplessly 
onto her lap, as though her last hope had. deserted 
her, 

Another moment, and. all would have, been over; 
but William Bland, standing on:the edge of- the in- 
cline, dauntilessly faced the animals, and, striking 
thenearest to him with his, stick, the;force of the 
blow sentit reeling to, the other. side, and the ear- 
riage turned. over on the opposite bank. 

here was another minute of awful suspense he- 
fore Bland.could extricate the lady from the wreck, 
The .ponies: kicked, themselves free, and, galloped 
away uninjured, while the driver lay motionless,in 
theiarms of: her rescuer, without,any sign of life. 

He raised her gently into as easy a position as he 
could, and hurried toward..the lodge, ‘The: woman, 
whovhad probably heard something of the. accident, 
came to.her gate tomeet him; and when she saw his 
helpless burden, uttered a.cry of dismay, 

Oh, dear!—ob, dear!’ she, said, “The poor 
young dady is'kilied.”’ 

“7 think not,” observed Bland, quietly; “‘ but the 
arm nearest, you is broken,. Where does your doctor. 
live??? 

“At Marywell, sir, Shall. I run and fetch him?” 

“No; I can go fastest. You had better remain, 
and attend, to her wants. Have you any brandy in 
the house?” 

“Well, (sir,’—she hesitated—“I can’t say . but 
what: there is, just a sip, me being a. delicate 
woman—” . 

“ All right, then!” heinterrupted. 9 “I will put the 
young lady.on ‘the ‘bed, you must bathe, her head 
with, water, and keep moistening her lips with the 
spirit, until lcan bring assistance. If she comes to 
herself in the meantimé, give her a spoonfulor so of 
the brandy in,some water about every ten minutes. 
I sha'n’t belong gone.” 

He got to the door, and then went hack to inquire, 
‘Do you know the young lady at all?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; she’s staying pwith Mrs, Thorne, at 
the Grange. I’ve seen her driving those-very ponies 
many a time, and I’ve said to my husband over and 
overragain—’ 

But William had vanished. He almost. flew slong 
the road, and, as good luck would have it, he had 
not;gone more than a mile before he met. a young 
doctor whom he knew very well by reputation as the 
cleverest in Mary well. 

He stopped. himimmediately, and they, drov@ back 
together to the lodge, where they found-Ada so, 
mueh, recovered, that she was sitting in.an arm- 
chair by the open, window, and quite declined to be 
looked upon as an invalid, 

“My arm is strained, of course, and means to be 
black and. blue later,’?.she said, with a gentle glance 
toward Bland; “but I am happy to say it does not 
want, mending at present,’ 

The doctor took the dainty limb in his hand, and 
having,examined it carefully, verified her statement. 
He then offered to drive her back to the Grange, and 
as. this was. certainly. the best. arrangement, Ada 
thankfully accepted his proposal. 

She requited the woman. of the house very gener- 
ously, to judge by, the thanks and repeated, curtsey- 
ings: that followed her down the path, as; she came 
timidly toward where. the lawyer stood. 

“This is not the first service you have rendered 
me,”’ she said, in, a gentle, subdued voice. ‘How 
shall I ever be able to. show my gratitude?” 

“ By saying nothing ‘about it,” he answered, with 
his frank, pleasant smile, as he. took the hand held 
out to him... ‘‘I am only too glad to have been of 
use to you, although I,cannot take to myself. very 
much credit.on the occasion.” 

“You saved me from scandal the first time, and 
from death the,second,”’, she replied, greatly; moved. 
“T do not know what greater services. you, could 
have rendered me. . Whend saw you standing on the 
bank, I knew’you at once, and a feeling came to me 
that 1 had just this one chanee of life,” 

“T rejoice you were not disappointed in your ex- 

etatious,” he murmured, as he noted ber tears, 
and thought how. beautiful she looked. “‘ Your life 
must be.very, precious to your friends,” 

“Tt is to mamma, who has only me,” answered 
Ada, .‘* Otherwise, I don’t think I am much use in 
the world.” 

“Pray don't. say. that because, if it were true, it 
must be your own fault,” returned the young lawyer, 

“Tknow that.” : 

Ada spoke seriously, not flippantly, according to 
her wont. But there was something in this strong, 
earnest. nature, that, brought. the best of her to the 


surface, and made her ashamed of her past frivolity 
and apparent want of feeling. 

‘Tam glad to hear yousay that.” 

“Why?” 

_ “Because the minute one is conscious of faults, it 
is easier to mend them,’’ 

Ada had never been lectured like this before, and 
she could not reeall.to mind a single gentleman of 
her acquaintance whom ‘she would. have permitted 
to take-such a liberty; but it seemed to come natur- 
ally, and not unpleasantly, from her preserver. 

* At any rate, such a narrow escape as [have had 
to-day ought to sober me, , But the doctor seems. im- 
patient, and. L must go... Thank you, again, Mr.—” 

She paused for him to supply the name, and. he 
gaye it quietly: 

“* Bland—William Bland.”’ 

She bowed, smiled, offered her, hand once more 
cordially, and then the doctor lifted her into his gig, 
and she was driven off, looking back once to give the 
ieee a parting bow and smile. 

e walked home. rather, thoughtfully. , Love wasa 
luxury he was much too,poor to indulge in, and yet 
he felt a peculiar sense of eagerness, and pain, and 
donging, when he recalled Ada’s countenance and 
words. ; 

In vain he tried to banish them, and called himself 
cruel names that he had dared, in his blind fo! 
and-preswmption, to let his heart wander out of his 
own keeping.. But he was unable to exorcise this 
new, sense, that/had just dawned in, him, ' 

With all its sadness, it;was making him glow and 
thrill one minute, and driving him. to the very depth 
of despair the next, He should never see her again. 
proka ly, so that she was. very unlikely to know o: 

uis infatuation, or be able to laugh at her auger 
nav one who had scareely a decent garment to his 
ack, 

He had never felt so hopeless and dependent as he 
did this.day. | Rntering Marywell inja gathering fog 
was not specially cheering, although, being naturally 
buoyant, Bland did not often suceumb to such influ- 
ences. 

But he hada weight on. his; spirits, as if he had a 
foreshadowing of the misfortune that was coming 
upon him, and dreaded to face it. 

Reaching Mrs. Kershaw’s door, he lingered invol- 
untarily, and could not make up. his mind. to, enter. 
At last, despite his inward fear, he turned the latch, 
and went in. 


CHAPTER. XIX. 
MARY, BUAND’S) RETURN. BOMB, 

Tue good, woman generally, heard.his step, and 
came from. her little sitting-room. to, greet him,,.. But 
he missed her to-day,and was, moreover, conscious 
of an, unusual bustle and.stir up-stairs. 

He stopped Martha, the maid of all work, as she 
was hurrying along the passage, and asked for his 
landlady, in rather.an anxious tone, 

“Oh, she’s took very bad with paraticles,” answer- 
ed Martha, who, leading a very uneventful life, quite 
relished the horror of. the situation, and had no idea 
that. it was such. a serious matter, “The doctor has 
been here for the last hour, and he says poor missis 
is very, bad.”’ 

“When was she taken ill?” 

“About. three-quarters of an hour after you left. 
sir.. I wasin the kitchen, at my work, when I hea 
a, heavy fall in the parlor, and, running up-stairs, 
found poor missis on. the floor, breathing hard and 
looking very poorly., She couldn't speak, dnd so I 
ran into our neighbor’ and she sent off at once for 
the doctor, who’s been here ever since.” 

“Does he say she will recover?” 

The lawyer’s yoice. was, husky with emotion as he 
asked this question, for he had no friend in the world 
but this good woman, who lay motionless up-stairs, 
and to lose her would not only be.a real sorrow to 
him, but also.a great misfortune. 

“Well, he doesn’t say nothirzig, sir; but he shook 
his head when he first saw missis, and said Mrs, 
Smith had better be sent for at once.” 

“Then I am afraid it is a very bad case,” said 
Bland, in. a desponding tone. “Has any one gone for. 
Mrs. Smith. , 

“Qh, yes, sir; Mrs. Soames’s son_started, directly, 
and T don’t expect it will be long before she is here. 
ShallI getyou your tea, sir?”? 

**No, thank you,” was the replys and, he went. to 
his own room, begging the girl to bring him frequent 
news from the sick chamber. 

The fire was out, but he would not have it re-lit; 
and that. night he had his, first real, experience of 
hunger, His healthy appetite asserted itself again 
and again during the evening, but he would not heed 
its cravings. 

He meant to do with just what was Seng) to 
keep body and soul together all the while Mrs: Ker- 
shaw lay ill. It was a Very different, thing accepting 
favors from his landlady; who knew how he was 
placed, to being under an obligation to Mrs. Smith, 
who might think he had been imposing on her 
mother’s. good-nature, and would, in consequence, 
resent his presence in the house. 

But he slept well, in spite of his troubles, comfort- 
ed. by hearing, the, last,thing ere he sought his pil- 
low, that Mrs. Kershaw was a trifle better, and the 
doctor thought there was no immediate danger. 

In the morning he allowed himself a cup of coffee 
and tivo thick slices of bread, and then he went off 
tolook for employment. He applied at. three or four 
lawyers’ offices for copying, or any, odd job that 
would bring him. in even.a few’shillings, but no one 
wanted him of his labor. 

Then he tried to_persuade the tradespeople to en- 
age him to put their accounts in order, but, ft so. 
1appened that there were none who desired to have 

their books balanced; and Bland, who fully believed 
in the dignity of labor, es resigning bimself to all 
kinds of possibilities, when he caught sight of the 
clock, and found that he must hurry down to the 
station, or Mary might arrive, and find no one to re- 
ceive her, 

The poor girl was so glad to see him, so delighted 
at the idea of a holiday, that he could not tell her of 
the cloud that had just fallen on him, and his preca- 
rious_prospects, 

“Oh, dear? it is so nice to be with you!” she said, 

kissing him again and again; and then she scolded 


‘him’ for not looking rosy, anid declared he must be in 


love, at which accusation he laughed hugely, but 
blushed at the same time, . 
“I was thinking, as I came along,” she added, 


presently, ‘how nice it would be if I could get daily 
teaching, William, so that I »might be able to stay. 
with you. To be governess ina family isa pery. un- 
leasant. position, especially if the gentleman of the 
ouse make love to you.” 
_ “And did Mr, Borradaile do that?” inquired Wil- 
liam, indignantly, r 
“Don't; put yourself into.a temper, dear; he 
thought he was doing me a great honor. His wife 
laid all the blame upon me, of course, and said that 
if [hadn't given him encouragement he would neyer 
haye dreamt, of such a thing. But it wasn’t really, 
rte geen somuch as looked at him if I could 
elp it.’ 1 
“Of course you didn’t, my dear. But women are, 
horribly cruel to each. other, and, unfortunately for 
you, Mary, you are neither old nor.ugly.”’ M 
“Oh, but I don’t want to be!’she exclaimed, with 
an earnestness that-made him smile. 
‘Well, I suppose it’s natural. you shouldn't, only it 
complicates matters, you see.” ; 
And Bland sighed heavily, as he reflected how soon 
he should be without, even the poor shadow of ahome 


to offer the young. creature at: his side, But when,, 


they got indoors, where the tea-table was set and a 
bright fire blazing, by Mrs. Smith’s orders, although 
he felt like a miserable impostor, he could not he! p 
brightening alittle, in-view of Mary’s pretty, childis 
transports, f 

“Oh, it is so delicious here!” she. said, cheerfully, 
flinging. herself.down on.the hearth-rug, and regu- 
larly basking in the, genial warmth. _‘ You've done 
a bad thing for yourself to-day, Mr. William Bland, 
for you will never get rid of me again.” 

“Then Lhave done a good thing for myself,” he re- 
torted, with feigned gayety ; and then he added, ina 
more serious, tone, “Indeed, dear, we will keep to- 
gether if we can; but Lought to warn you that this 
surface prosperity has no foundation in fact,” 

Mary. jumped up and kissed him. 

“Don't. be a Job’s comforter my first night at, 
home!” she urged, almost piteously; and after that 
he could not say any more. 

Tn the dead of. the night, when Mary was sleeping 
peacefully, and William was tossing about on his 
pillow, revolving ways and means with painful per- 
sistency, a grim messenger came and steod at e 
Kershaw’s bedside, and looked at her eae 

She felt the ice of his breath on her cheek, and 
labored to speak a few last. words. But though Mrs. 
Smith bent,anxiously above her, and tried to make 
sense out of the few. unintelligible mutterings and 
discordant sounds that broke from her lips, it was 
impossible to divine her megane. 

So,terrible had her struggle been, that, it was al- 
most a relief when a sudden silence fell in, the little 
chamber, and the spirit passed from the horror of 
life to the blank calmness of death. 


CHAPTER XX. 
PAYING OFF A SCORE., 

Tae young Gipsies were placed in the dock to an- 
swer the charge of poaching on Jand in the posses- 
sion of Colonel Clayton and Mrs. Thorne, jointly; 
but no one coming to witness against them, they 
were finally discharged with a caution. 

When they left the court they passed hastily through 
the town, struck. into the lanes at once, and made 
for the’ Gommon, where they expected to find their 
eco ut the encampment was broken up, and 

ad evidently, been deserted some hours, for the 
ground was cold under the gray embers of the ex- 

inct fire, and not even a spark sprung into life as 
one of them stirred the ashes with his foot. 

But they knew where to seek instructions. An old 
elder tree, with a gnarled trunk, grew over the chalk- 
pit. On examining this, they,soon found a small, 
ig ae place, where the bark had been peeled off, 

n the middle of it was a roughly-drawn arrow, 
pointing straight toward. the hills, in an opposite di- 
rection from the sea, which mij ht be seen in a Jong 
jeve blue line, specked here and there with a whi 
sail. 

They did not stop to parley, but set their faces 
steadily toward the direction indicated. They were 
strong young men, all three. of them, with darkskins 
and restless looks, that. showed a love of adventure 
to be a part of their undisciplined nature, 

To such as these life was one long temptation, and 
they did not. know wrong from right. Though the 
chaplain of the prison had tried to make some im- 

ression upon them, his efforts were without the 

‘aintest success; and‘he had been forced to own that 
such an entire lack of moral consciousness must be 
some excuse for any errors they thight commit. 

They avoided the towns; and one, the strongest and 
handsomest, whom the others called Mat, seemed 
to brood sullénly. as he went along, till his two com- 


panions rallied him on his abstraction. 
““You ought to be thankful to have got out of that 
infernal hole,” they said; “‘and you're as glum as a 
parson," 

“Parsons be hanged!” growled Mat. “TI ain’t 
troubling about them.” 


“Who, Shen?” 

He did not answer for a minute, and then he mut- 
tered, angrily, ‘““Ben’s a sneak; and I'll fight him 
first thing. After that, I shall fly at higher game. i 
don’t Sreh a and them as injures me must look 
sharp to theirselyes.” 

“You don’t mean Rose, Mat?’ 

“Pshaw! She’s free to take or leave me. She 
won't break my heart either way. Not but what 
she’s a. pretty girl, but so mighty high about her 
looks, she'll be a long time finding any one good 
enough for her. She'll want a gentleman, of 
course,” 

“Curse her for it, then! ‘What's them but our 
enemies?” 

“And I’m their enemy, too, from this minute. 
They. want to starve us down, but they'll find i 
tough work.” > 

@ paced on again silently after this, and the others 
respected his mood, for he had something of his fa- 
ther, old Reuben’s fierce temper, and inspired awe 
among his comrades. 

At last he broke out again. 

“T have old scores and new ones to pay off against 
our enemies, and Pll take “em in a lump. was 
along of one of them my mother died ravin’.” 

“ Ay, but Reuben settled that score, mate.” 

“And yet, if l knowed where that man’s son was, 
T’d show him that his father’s death hadn't quite 
coyered my mother’s shame.” 
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THE! |GIPSY| “BRIDE, 


His powerful frame shook ashe spoke, for the/dis- 
honor of their women was so rare in the tribe, it was 
like adeep brand burnt into the very flesh and nerves 
of those on whom it fell. 1 

No one had ever dared taunt: Matwith it, yeb he 
carried’ the "sense of injury. about with him every- 
where, and stood perpetually on the aggressive.) 

His temper had been soured in consequenee, and it 
was only the lion-hearted old king who ever ventured, 
to oppose his will. 8 

Having’ neither money nor bread, ‘the Gipsies, 
whom their prison gruel had not satisfied toomwell, 
pulled some turnips fronva field through which they 
panacea and made’ shift-with this fare for want of 

etter, A 

It had been dark some hours when they at last ar- 
rived ‘at the Gipsy encampment, which w: lanted 
this time in the hollow of a hill, where ir fires 
could not be seen. from the road. 


For even the wayside is no longer free, and if they | 


had been discovered, they would have received aruth- 
less order to move on. : 

A murmur went round as they were sighted, 
unkempt héads ‘appeared under the tents orat the 
wagon doors, while a small crowd quickly collected, 
and gatheréd'about thé new-comers. —' : 

No one questioned Mat, whostood somewhat aloof. 
with his fiercely shaggy brows knit; but they. plied 
the other two with eager interrogations, and a hoarse 
murmur of Iaughter wént round when they ex- 
pressed surprise that no one appeared to prosecute. 

“Rose won Mr, Thorne over,” said Lee, glancing 
toward the girl, who colored vividly. ‘And as for 
the other, as nothing would ‘silence him, we carried 
him over.” 

And he chuckled, as if he enjoyed the thought 
of Colonel Clayton's discomfiture. 

“He won't be so eager to handle fire again, it 
strikes me,” he added, after a pause. >: 

‘*T don’t know about that,” sai@&Reuben, liftin: 
his thin, haggard, evil face out of the shadows cas 
upon it by the flickering fire. ‘It is in the ‘blood. 

ou’d have thought he’d had warning enough. ‘He 
knew how his father died, after having wronged one 
of us.” 

There was a terrible smile, full of menace, on ‘his 
countenance, as he uttered these words. 

“Was that man’s name Clayton?” 

*Ah! He was Sir Thomas’s heir, and thatwas 
why he was staying down here. Tt was the worst 
journey he ever took, though, and the longest. His 
son is like him, I see it in his looks.” 

Tt-was Rose’s turn to speak now. 2 

“He may have a bad nature, and I believe he has; 
but we bave punished him enough.” 

“For you,” said Reuben, with darkening glance. 

“Tor eyery one. He cannot help what his father 
did.” 

An angry retort trembled on Reuben’s lips; but 
Lee quickly interposed. 

“The girl is right,” he said; “and we are even 
with the colonel now. Let him go his way, and we 
will go ours, If he crosses us again, it will be at his 
own risk, that is all.”’ 

* He won’t be let out yet, L supposed 

“Tet me alone, Reuben. Til take care of our in- 
terests,”’ said Lee, sharply. 

“T only asked,” retorted Reuben, in a sullen tone. 
“T didn’t know there was to be such wonderful se- 
crets among us, all of a sudden,” , 

“At the proper time, never fear, you will know 
all, It depends upon how far we can get to-morrow, 
when the colonel will be let out. oll take the 
jonas is a risky one, you know—when the day is 

xe 

He looked round at the grou of men, who, with 
dusky, dogged faces, and the firelight dancing over 
them, might have sat for a band of conspirators ma- 
turing some great plot. 

At, the old_king’s appeal there was a sudden. si- 
lence, until Ben, who had been skulking among 
the wagons, not quite liking to face his three mates, 
came. to the fore, with the idea, perhaps, of redeem- 
ing his character among, the tribe, by volunteering 
for a post of danger. The men who had just, been 
released from prison were, of course, out of the 
question. “ 

“Tl go,” he said, planting one foot resolutely on 
the very edge of the burning circle of fire, “even if I 
h for it)” 

"But Mat dastied to his side, and seized him by the 
shoulder. 

“Don't make any promise. for the future until we 
have had our reckoning, although sneaks do often 
manage to get off scot free!” 

‘*T ain’b a sneak!” said Ben, doggedly; but his 
gaze fell. : 

**Oh, no!’ was the,taunting reply. ‘You ain’t, of 
course! You wasn’t put in a safe place yourself, in 
order that you might watch and give us warning if 
you,heard any sign of, the.keepers!, They passed 

‘ou close, and you might have whistled us wien 
they, had gone by, and fot off yourself, too; but you 
was S50 precious careful over your own hide, you 
thought you'd better make sure of that, whatever 
came to us, Wasn't that about it, mate?’ 

And Mat put an accent on the title of “mate,” 
which, in the tribe, meant so. much more of close 
fidelity and dogged championship than if would be 
sup. osed to include among us, 

Keen off, will yer?” cried Ben, who was roused 
by the other’s contemptuous shake. “I'll fight you 
fair, if that is what you want!” ‘ 

“Stopr’ interposed Lee, in an authoritative tone. 
“You shall have it out presently, but I must finish 
my business first. I won't trust a sneak in. danger!” 
And he glanced contemptuously at Ben, ‘Reuben, 
will you go?” 4 

% Bight gladly!’ answered Reuben, on whose hag- 
gard, fierce face there came a thorough eagerness; 

but, the man is so like his father, 1 should open the 
door just wide enough to catch him half-way, and 
squeeze the life out of his dastard body!’ 

“If that’s it, you had better stay where you are. 
Rose’-—and his hand touched her shoulder with a 
lingering that was almost tenderness—“‘ it’s hard, I 
know, but somehow we always have to choose you 
to do. the men’s work. It may, or it. may not, be 
their faults—I can’t just say ; but thére’s the truth— 
when I want help, lL always have to turn to you.” 

Rose shuddered. She dreaded to encounter Colonel 
Clayton again, for she realized that he was not the 
kind of man to forget the oath of vengeance he had 
taken against her, 


Yet-she had a feeling, from the-marked, gentleness 
of Lee’s manner, and his unusual praise, that he had 
no. power. to spare her this time, but would shelter 
her, according to his ability, from the risks of the 
enterprise, 

So she answered, reluctantly but resolutely, ‘‘ Very 
well, father. But I am not to go alone?” 

‘Knox,and-Grey will be with, you.. I meant that 


} all. along?’ 


“Tve got. my trade to attend to,’ said Knox, sul- 
lenly;) and, encouraged by the other; Grey also, ven- 
tured to object/to this arrangement. 

Lee turned hx them almost.savagely. 

“Would you let the girl go by herself? if. she has 
a better heart than you, she hasn’t-such a‘strong 


rm, 

‘* No} they didn’tmean. her to go alone,” they said, 
“of course,.; Buteswwhy couldn't some of them be 
chosen. who -hadn’t families to provide for, and to 
whom a day’s work didn't much matter either way ?”’ 

‘There arn't any who! can: go,’ replied the king, 
severely; ‘‘and I shouldn't send the girl if there was. 
Shame on ye that_you have no better feeling about 
you than that! If it warn’t for 'these:curséd rheu- 
matics of mine; I would soon show you the way! No 
one camsay Dever put anything’ off to others I could 
do myself when I was’ your/age... Howsomdever, if 
you don’t:do what I’ve set, you'll just clear off, both 
of you, and then see what will become of your fam- 
ilies this. winter, when work dis searce!’’ 

Itwas true. As members of:a community, they 
received more shelter, and had the chance of succor 
when they were in real need; and the consequence 
was, neither Knox nor Greyjquite cared to separate 
from the tribe. 

Therefore, they retired, muttering, to their tents, 
toomburden their discontent tortheir wives; butthey 
soon lounged back into the circle again, to watch the 
fight, for which*Lee had just given the signal. 

It was in this way they settled évery difference; 
and re Eee encounters were not beg frequent, 
for the’ king had a wholesome rule that if members 
of the tribe quarreled when drunk, they should not 
decide the:matter until ie 9 were sober, whenyas a 
rule, each had forgotten the cause of offénse, and 
was guite willing to make friends, or rather, as they 
termedsit, “say no more about it.” . 

But in this instance nothing could Nee out Ben’s 
offense’ ‘but the: punishment he had» fully earned: 
and the old king, who hated a meaniess like ‘this, 
unscrupulous as he might be in'many things, felt 
his blood quicken; and jingle with erness, as he 
saw the'two Gipsies strip off their jackets, and bare 
their brown, muscular arms. 

They looked fairly enough matched, ias they faced 
each other, with theirfists doubled..: Matwas rather 
the taller, but Ben was strongly built, and appeared 
bs if he could hold his own even against such astout 

‘08. 

To do Mat justice, he would not have fought ‘any 
one weaker than himself.” 

Rosé stayed out the first round, and then, feelin 
faint and sick at what seemed to her the brutality o 
the sight, she ran into Keziah’s wagon, and hid her 
head in the other’s lap, saying, with a ‘kind of fierce 
distaste, “‘T hate these’things; it is like animals.. I 
detest the life I lead, and want ‘something quite ‘dif- 
ferent, Keziah, don’t you?” 

“No; as long as Imay keep quiet. ‘But then IT am 
older than you, Rose, and’ changing with ‘me means 
not getting better, but losing what I have got!” 

“Thave nothing to lose.” 

Your father?” 

“Tam afraid I do not love him half ‘as'I ought,” 
said Rose, remorsefully. ‘I should be very'sorry if 
he was to die, but it wouldn’t break my heart.” 

“Hearts don’t ‘easy break,” observed Keziah 
thoughtfully; “at least, not tomy way of thinking. % 

There was a brief silenée, and then Rose. hearing a 
shout among the men outside, began to talk fast and 
hurriedly, 

“ So you like being a Gipsy, Keziah?” asked Rose. 

“Oh, yes; why not? It's as good as anything’ else, 
1 sup ose.” 

“*Té can’t be; see 
by other folks.’” 

“That’s because we'don't live in regular houses.” 
taf Pat that is just what I want fo do,’ Rose re- 

med, 

‘Then you can't have the real Sipsy blood pure,” 
said Keziah, with a puzzled air. “With me, if T was 
shut up inside four walls, and made to keep there, I 
should die, even if it was sucha grand place as Ding- 
ley, Park, where the colonel lives,” 

* Oh, I should like it!’ 

“TI don’t think you really would, if you was tried 
Rose, You'd pine to be free, when you couldn't be.’ 

“Notif I had a pleasant home, heaps of money, 
and some one I loved very much to share them with 
mé.” 


“Ben and Mat are both fond of you, Rose,” said 
the elder woman, with rather a wistful expression of 
ingudry on her anxious face. “Couldn’t you fancy 
either of them?” 

Rose shook her head decidedly. 

“Tf father was to make me m one of the tribe, 
I would drown myself.. It .wouldn’t .be worth while 
being alive if I was tied to such men as them.” 

“And yet Mat is good-looking.” 
shat} is a Gipsy!” she returnéd with unconscious 

isdain. 

‘* You area Gipsy yourself, Rose,”’ 

“Sometimes think I can’t be, Lhanker so after 
apy things. Do you remember my mother, Ke- 
ziah?”” 

‘‘ No! answered the other, shortly. 

‘* How is that? Pather must have married in your 
time, and mother hasn’t been dead, I’ve heard them 
say, more than twelve years.” 

“Then you ought to remember her, too!” 

“T fancy I do, sometimes,’ replied Rose, with an 
intent, look. “ But it ever seems to me that things 
were different then, for I haye such queer notions 
spat the past. If T could see anything T used to see 

en—” 


“There are. the,trees and hedges—the hills and 
commons,” replied Keziah, still keeping her gaze in- 
tent upon Rose’s. .‘‘ Don’t they tell you anything?’ 

“Yes; they remind me about to-day and yester- 
day—and last. week—but nothing of.yearg gone by,” 
‘There was a short silence,, It would 
seemed as if Keziah were glad to let the conversation 
drop, for she made no effort to renew it.. Presently 


Rose spoke again, 


how'we are! looked down npon 


almost. have | 


“Tam going away to-morrow, Keziah, and some- 
how I’ve gota feeling that evil will come of my jour- 
ney, SO I want you to promise me one thing.” 

What is it? 

* That supposing I should be missing when the 
men.come back, you will try and find out.where I 
am.” 

‘What do you think is going to happen, thén?” 

“T don’t know,” enced Rose eke “but. 
the, minute father spoke of the journey, I had such 
a queer feeling dome over me. I must.do what ha 
makes me do, but I never had the same idea aboutit 
that I have now.” 

‘Where are you going?’ Keziah asked. 

“To the caves,” 

“Tsee. But not alone?” 

‘No... Knox and, Grey, are. to.take:care of me, 
father says, but. they are very unwilling,’ 

“You don't think they would do you an ill turn?” 

“No; but, they. mightn’t.take my part. against 
others, which is what I may, perhaps, want.” 

Keziah seemed to, ponder, At last she said, “Shai 
I go with you, Rose?" 

se looked at her'in astonishment, .Hithertojshe,; 
and Keziah, although, belonging to) the same tribe, 
and. seeing each other daily, had been.asistrangers. 
Often, Rose had taken food to the elder woman, in 
the hard winters; but. Keziah had neyer seemed to 
heed-her, 

But now that the absorbing love she had felt for 
her mother had been thrown back upon-herself, as 
it were, She appeared to have wider sympathies, and 
to be able to take other interests home. . 4 

Rose »reflected; over the offer when she had recoy- 
ered from her astonishment,.but- the result was that; 
although longing to. accept, she feltit her duty, to 
decline. Keziah looked so frailandaill, thatthe girly ;{ 
mabe young strength, had pity,» and, answered 
softly. 

Noy dear, Twon’t take you sofar- away. Weshall 
have to walk alinight, and Jay-up in the woods in the 
daytime; and, you are not fit for the work. . Besides, 
if you'll only promise what Lwant; I shall feel safe; 
whatever happens.” t 

**Go.on,"- Keziah said. 

“There is a gentleman of ;the name.of-Thorne—’? 

“1 know,” interrupted Keziah. f £ 

‘\He» has been’ kind. to me,” Rose wenton, with 
hightening color and visible embarrassment; ‘and 
he said that if ever'Twas' in trouble, he would help 

“ Well?” 

“So that if 1 do not come back, you are not to 
mind what story themed tell, burt go straight to Mr, 
Thorne, and ask him to find out where I am.” 

‘“Will he listen to me?” 

“Tell-him you came ‘from Rose; and if he don't 
believe you, speak.of this ring+see,” and she took 
it from her bosom, and held it close to the light, 
* Herwill know it is ara og then.” 

Keziah bowed her head: 

“You often helped poor mother,” she said, ina 
tremulous voice; “‘and so I will/serve you! I never 
thought: about ‘who were her friends, or enemies, 
when she was alive, but it all comes home to me 
now; "and it''seems as if I must be doing somethiig 
for them who was kind to her.” 

_ Keziah broke down here; but Rose’s little hand, 
tightening on hers, seemed to soothe her, and she 
looked up presently, with a faint smile. 

‘You had better go to rest at once, as you have so 
much before ‘you,” she said. ** When do you start?” - 

“To-morrow evening, at dusk. The caves are at 
least thirteen miles from here: 

She put her head out of the wagon to reconnoiter, 
as she nek and then drew it sharply in. 

“Oh, Keziah,” she said, “ they are fighting still!” 

‘And so they were. 

Ben’s blood was fired by his'antagonist’s taunts, and 
he hit straight and hard. Mat was cool. and guarded, 
but there was a round, red flush on each swarthy 
cheek, and his teeth closed in ‘a sharp lock, while his 
powerful fist fell like a sledge-hammer right and left. 

Twice Ben had been down, but each time he sprung 
up again, undaunted, although his face was stream- 
ing with blood, and so battered about that he was 
searcely recognizable. 

He had his character to redeem; and “besides, 
whenever he failed, ever so little, Mat’s sneers, his 
muttered Menaces, stirred up the ‘other's wrath 
anew, and he made a el Hoe mslaught on his foe. 

But Mat was ready for . He did not seem as if 
he could be taken by surprise, He parried each blow 


so skillfully, that a me his opponent was so dis- 
beh te hardly seemed as if he had been punish- 
ed at all. 


There was a livid stripe across one cheek, it is 
true, but those Who knew Mat well, always noticed 
this when he was excited. He had inherited this 
from his mother, who had the samé pectiliar mark, 
which never showed except when she was under the 
influence of any great emotion. 4 

Some said it was'a scar, the result of a cruel blow 
of Reuben’s in their early married days, and, from 
that hour, his wife’s heart had turne: against ‘him, 
never to be won back again; however this may be, 
es cond that was born to them later, bore the same 

rand. 

Tt was noticéd often, among the tribe, that al- 
though the father and’son never quarreled, they 
avoided each other as much as possible; and Renben 
never, by. any chance, looked Mat in the face. 

His mother’s memory was the one thing that Mat 
mentioned with respect, or any show of affection; 
for the rest, he was a bold, lawless young fellow, 
with about as much idea of morality as a heathen 
could be expected to have, 

He meant. to conquer Ben, and he knew he could do 
it; but he bided his time. When the other began to 
lose his temper, and hit at random, Mat would ‘be 
warily waiting for his advantage, and take care to 
maké as much profit out of it as possible. 

And that.was how it came to pass., Ben began to 
be ae a beyond control by his adversary’s cool- 
ness, which, to people of quick temperament, is al- 

the most provoking mode of warfare, 
vhen Ben-aimed at Mat, and missed, the other 
would laugh jeeringly, until"he worked Ben gradu 
ally. to a. pitch-of indescribable fury,,and he hit 
blindly, in order to reach his adversary Somehow. 

Mat contented himself with just parrying these 
nares although he relaxed nothing of his vigilant 
Ww, 


wee 


al 
At last, when Ben was’ fairly exhausted, and ‘ac: 
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bually panting, a sudden, swift blow of Mat’s, 
straight from the shoulder, sent him down like a 
log, and for a full minute he struggled on the 
ground, stunned and bewildered. 

Then, with a last effort, he got on his feet, and 
sprung at his opponent anew. But Mat was ready 
for him, Catching him in his strong arms, he lifted 
him ries up, and swung him to some distance, 
where he lay motionless, groaning slightly. 

The fight was over now, of course, and Mat saun- 
tered slowly away, without vouchsafing sO much as 
a glance at his fallen foe. It was scarcely his fault 
that he was only a savage, and feeling that he had 
taken no mean advantage of Ben, but had fought it 
bd fairly, he did not care whether he was dead or 
alive. 

Meanwhile, the women gathered about Ben, who 
was stunned and bleeding, and searcely conscious, 
and | ge their rough ministrations. 

Att moment, Rose came flying out of Keziah’s 
wagon, and sitting down on the ground by Ben’s 
sidé, drew the wounded head onto her lap. 

“Fetch me some water, some one,” she said, 
hastily, as she untied the red bandana she wore, 
and began to shape it into a bandage. ‘I must 
have some brandy, too, Keziah”—for Keziah had 
followed her—“ will yougo and ask father? He most 
times has a little. And don’t crowd in so ‘close, all 
of you,” addressing the women; “he wants air, and 
you won’t let him get if.” 

Prompt, energetic, and capable, Rose had soon 
bathed the blood-stains from Ben’s face, and he was 
able to look about him presently. 

ion head feels queer,” were his first words. 
Then he caught a glimpse of Rose’s pitiful face bend- 
ing over him, and his mouth suddenly closed, as if 
he did not choose she should hear his complaints. 

But she was a. true woman, and, seeing him in 
trouble, her heart softened toward him. 

“Does it ache’ very much?” she asked, in a voice 
of honey, close at his ear; and her cool, soft hand 
fell lightly on his heated brows. ‘TI will see that 
you have some quiet rest to-night.” 

And beckoning to one of the men, she hel 
to lift Ben gently, and made. him lay his 
battered facé on her own pillow. 

He slept upon some straw under a rough tent, and 
Rose,'in her compassion, judged that Ben needed 
softer usage this night. 

To do the lad justice, he rebelled strenuously 
against the favorshown him, and even tried fo es- 
cape but Rose nit fad interfered, 

‘Don't be: foolis , she said. ‘I am young and 
strong, and what little rest I am likely to want I 
can get with Keziah. Besides, I hate Mat for his 
savageness, and I want to show him I do by mak- 
ing much of you,’’ she added, with perfect candor. 
“WN thing wil ,pnnoy him so much as seeing you 


him 
ruised, 


well cared 5 
“Tt is only that, then?” inquired Ben, in whom a 
new hope had quickened, only to be strangled out 


again, 
® What else should it be?” 

Rose looked at him steadily, and lifted her head 
involuntarily, as she went out. 

He did not see her again after that, but three or 
four times in the course of the night Keziah came 
with e cool leaves for his hot head, and a refresh- 
ing drink of herbs she had hastily concocted, so that 
met morning broke, although his face was horribly 
swollen and disfigured, and his limbs were stiff and 
cramped, he crawled out of the wagon, and sat hud- 
dled up by the fire, broodin, pease pad over his wrongs, 
and longing for a chance of retaliating with effect. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
WOE TO THE VANQUISHED, 

Mary Briann woke from her innocent slumbers so 
light of heart, that she could not help singing as she 
dressed herself. 

“Let me see; William said his landlady wasn't a. 
tiresome, particular old person, so I may make a 
noise,” observed Mary to erself, as she watched the 
sunlight filter through the warm ripples of her hair. 
“How very nice it is here! I should be quite satis- 
fied with a house like this, if dear old Willie could 
only get on enough. I'd be housekeeper, and I'd 
have a pretty, neat little maid to wait on him, and— 
and—’’ 


But here her reverie was broken by hearing a soft 
tap at the door, and Willie’s voice, very. hus 4 and 
pee saying, “Will you be quick and dress, Mary? 
I want you.” 

‘*T shan’t be a minute,” she answered, cheerfully. 

And although she was really five, her brother’s 
usual raillery was missing; andas he came forward 
and kissed her gravely on the cheek, Mary knew that 
something very serious had happened. 

“Sit down, dear,” he said, very sorrowfully; “I 
wanted to tell you that Mrs. Kershaw is dead,” 

“You don’t mean to say_so! I am really very 
sorry!” answered Mary. ‘ en did it happen?” 

“In the night, or, rather, in the early mor 
She was a very good, kind woman, and I shall al- 
ways remember her with gratitude.” 

6 paused here, for the rest of his task was a dif- 
ficult one, and be would fain have been silent had it 
been possible, But as she must know the truth be- 
fore the day was out, it was better to get the painful 
confidence over. 

Twice he cleared his voice, and then, with an effort, 


“My dear, I t the courage to write of my 
troubles, for I thought your life was already so hard 
I ought to leave youa little hope. If you had been 
on ‘Ge spot, I should have kept nothing from you; 
but my only comfort all through this long struggle 
was looking for pe} bright letters, and helping you 
to build castles in the air.” 

“And now they’ve all toppled over!” said Mary, 


ruefully. 

bie Nova mind, as far as that goes, dear, for we can 
build them aR again. The question just now is 
where we shall get bread.” 

“T have three pounds in my purse, Willie, left 
from my salary. She only gave me twenty pounds 
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a year, and expected me to dress ‘like a gentlewo- 
man’ on that, so you may suppose I could not save 
much, But that will keep us for a few days, and in 
the meanwhile we must both look for work.’ 

“The worst of it is I owe Mrs. Kershaw such a 
ry Mary, and her family may expect a settle- 
ment,”’ 

“Then they must expect. They ought to know 
you are to be trusted, Willie. But have you nothing 
you could dispose of, just to ease your mind?” 

“You dear, simple little soul!” he said, with a 
tremulous smile; “it is long since [had anything to 
sell. If it had not been for Mrs. Kershaw I should 
actually have starved.” 

“And you never told me!’ she repeated, still more 
reproachfully. 

‘You know why, dear. But letus talk about the 
future. It would be right I'should see Mrs. Smith at 
once, and tell her the true state of things. She is a 
nice kind of woman, and would not be hard upon us, 
I am sure, But the son will be more cult to 
pee Mage I fancy, from what little I have seen of 

im,” 

“Ts he here now?” 

.'*He' arrived late last night, Martha told me, in 
time to see his mother alive, although she was 
speechless: from the. first, and, therefore, it was a 
poor consolation, after all. Shall I go at once, and 
get it over?” 

“Yes, do, dear; that is. always the best nee And 
look here, Willie! you mustn’t mind what he says. 
He is probably a vulgar sort of man, who would in- 
sult oe from ignorance, and for want of knowing 

speak to a gentleman.” 

“Oh, [don’t mind!’ said Bland. 
is paleecrey carried him no further than 

ttle parlor his kind Jandlady had 


the door of the 
been wont to occupy. 

When, in response to his knock, ‘a gruff voice 
said, ‘‘Come in,” he felt as if he would rather have 
faced a lion in his den than Mr. John Kershaw, of 
Le Naat of Lawrence and Kershaw, drapers, Corn- 
well, 

He was a low, blustering, avaricious man, and 
when he heard how matters stood, he observed, 
coarsely, that William Bland had been ‘ bambooz- 
ling the old lady like one o’clock, and he wouldn’t 
stand no more of that sort of thing.” 

**T am sorry I can’t pay you now,” said the lawyer. 
deferentially; ‘‘but I'll endeavor to do so later, 
you will be good enough to wait.” 

“What's the sum total—for I suppose the old lady 
has kept no accounts, and we shall have to take 
your word?” 

“I have been reckoning this morning,” returned 
the young lawyer, “‘and the amount is just ten 
pounds.’’ 

“Ten pounds! What alot of money, to be sure! 
But the ges old lady was ridiculously soft-hearted, 
I've told her over and over again she would never 
die worth a penny if she went on at that rate!” 

At this moment Mrs. Smith stooped, and whis- 
something in his ear, whereat. Mr. John Kershaw 
shook himself impatiently, and muttered something 
about being just ore you were generous. 

““My sister and I will be leaving directly, and I 
will let you have my address as soon as I know it 
myself,”’ said Bland, with dignity; ‘‘and I beg you 
to believe that it’s a great trouble and humiliation 
to me having to leave in your debt.” 

“Oh, yes; that’s very fine!’ cried Mr. John Ker- 
shaw, roughly. “That's what gentlemen, as. they 
call themselves, always say when they’ve bought a 
lot of things they can’t pay for, and ought to have 
done without! But mine’s a repay 2Oney shop, let 
me tell rou or I shouldn’t get on so well.” 

“As I am never likely to go to your shop, this 

iece of information hardly concerns me,” said the 

ebtor, fairly stung into retort. 

“Tl take care you don’t have no goods served to 
you if you do!” said John Kershaw. “I know all 
about your way of doing business now!” 

Bland wai to hear no more, but hurried back 
to Mary, very visibly disconcerted, 

“Td give worlds if I could pay off that vulgar fel- 
low!” he said, with a heavy sigh. “The burden of 
this debt will drag me down to the very earth! Have 
you nothing to sell, Mary?” 

“Only my clothes, and I doubt if the whole lot 
would bring more than five pounds.” 

“Besides, I wouldn't suffer that, Mary, just for the 
sake of sparing my pride, Have you packed up?” 

“*T have never unpacked yet.” 

“Very well, then. I'll get my things into the port- 
manteau, and we can start. e very atmosphere 
of this house weighs on me like a heavy incubus now, 
et I sha’n’t breathe freely until I get out of the 
gates,” 

“Nor I, now,” replied Mary, sympathetically, as 
she disappeared to collect the few steal things that 
were lying about the room. 

Bland found his all turned over and rummaged, as 
if Mr. John Kershaw had been taking a rough inven- 
tory of them; but he probably saw bat to tempt 
him—the pearl necklace having a safe hiding-place 
—for nothing had been removed, as a brief glance 
sufficed to show. 

Having stuffed them all into the portmanteau, 
after the manner of men, William fetched a boy 
with a truck, and, there seeing the luggage stray pee 
carefully thereon, he and Mary went in front of it to 
look for a lodging. 

Mr, John Kershaw walked to the gate, and scowled 
after them; then went and ordered ‘his. mother’s 
coffin, in a spirit sel panera that showed how the 
lesson of her life had been lost upon him, 

At last, when both were weary and disco’ ‘ed, 
Bland found an humble lodging, which he and Mary 
decided must be made to do; and duly installing their 
boxes therein, they paid the porter, and discovered 
themselves beginning the world with the vast sum of 
two pounds eighteen shillings. 

But Mary kept up a cheerful spirit in spite of all. 

“When things are at their worst,” she said, “they 
are sure to mend; and I think we are very near the 
bottom of the tree now.” 

William shook his head, He foresaw still lower 
depths, wherein the “‘ daily bread,” even, would be a 
luxury, mere necessaries absolutely unattain- 


able. 

Yet he did not care to daunt his sister with this 
suggestion. And, after all, he might obtain work 
before they came to such a pass as that. 

But he put his love dream aside on entering these 


sordid rooms. How could if find enough hope to ex- 
ist. on when he was'so low down in the world? Every- 
thing about Ada Filmer showed her to be daintily 
reared—even rich; and the footman who waited at 
her table had almost as much right to aspire to her 
as the poor young lawyer, who scarcely knew where 
to look for a m Y 7 

So William locked away his beautiful dream with 
the pearl necklace and little brown packet the Gipsy 
woman had given him on her death-bed, and set, him- 
a or the stern duty ‘of winning bread for himself 
and Mary. 

After @ glass of waterand a slice of a brown loaf 
Mary had purchased.as they came along, he started 
et 5 — search after fortune, and did not return un- 

ark, 

He had been to aneighboring town, he explained, 
but had gained nothing ‘by his long tramp. through 
the heather but a pair of wet feet. However, his 
slippers were warming for,him at the fire, and, tea 
was set. ‘Mary had managed, by the help of soap 
and water, to greatly improve the aspect of the 
dingy little room, and her smile and kiss, as she ran 
c the door to meet him, brightened him in spite of 


imself, 

The tale of the next few days is soon told. Al- 
though Bland would have gone to laboring work, 
at last,-in his despair, the farmers laughed at 
his offers of service as a good joke; and when. they 
were made to see that they were genuine, told him 
candidly that they preferred some one who had been 
brought up to work. 

Mary, on her side, came down from governessing, 
even to.a place, of all-work, if thereby she could re- 
lieve her brother of anxiety as regarded hersélf; but 
she had only to prea. herself to be rejected. 

Mary could not help looking a thorough lady, and 
most of the people she applied to informed her, 
curtly, that her sort of apesage would not be likely to 
a them at all, aye ordered a servant to show her 
out. 

Finally, she took to plain sewing, and, having 
stitched. away from six in the morning until ten at 
night, and made her fingers sore and her eyes in- 
flamed, found that she had earned the large sum of 
eightpence! 

ut as neither of them had touched food that day, 
Mary was glad even of that, and her work having 
given satisfaction, she came home with a loaf under 
pi arm, and a large bundle of shirts under the 
other. 

How William’s heart ached as he watched her! 
The bread seemed almost to choke him, for it was 
the price of cruel toil, and he had been looking ayy. 
on. “It is strange that in such a rich country as this 
it should be so easy to starve!’ he remarked, sor- 
rowfully. 7 

“ But we won't starve, Willie, in spite of them, will 


“Not if we can help it. But what about our rent, 
to-morrow, my dear? 

“That’s all arranged, Mr. Bland; and I must tell 

ou Ican't have any interference in domestic mat- 

srs. I pride myself exceedingly upon my abilities 
in that line.” 

That week Mary made four shillings, and sold her 
best dress to pay the month’s rent; but William 
could see that although the spirit was so willing, the 

lesh was weak. Already her bright, fresh color was 
entirely gone, and purple circles were beginning to 
darken round the soft blue eyes, 

She was evidently getting nervous, too, for at the 
least sound she would start and change color; and 
once, when he came upon her suddenly, she uttered 
ewig ery, and put her hand ‘instinctively to her 

eart. 

It is impossible to describe the anguish with which 
William noted these signs—the harder to bear, be- 
cause Mary made no complaint, and always met him 
with a smile of welcome, 

If he could but find something to do, that she 
might rest! 
ee was standing at a Sa setiky acd bth Beet a 

vaguely in, when a carriage drew up close () 
payee "aid the officious ghopmen rushed out to 
serve the ladies inside. A 

illiam did not turn, for he had no curiosity to see 
the occupants of the carriage, and was not by any 
means desirous of drawing attention to his shabby 
coat—the only one he now possessed. 

But, at this moment, a big man swaggered out of 
the te and looked up. Bland, to his horror, found 
himself face to face with John Kershaw. 

“ Hulloa, you rascal!” shouted the draper, at the 
top of his rough voice; “‘you have not been to pay 
me yet! Not thatI expected you, though, for I knew. 
as soon as I saw you, you were one of the owing, an 
not of the paying, sort.”” 

“Thave not been able to 
William, shrinking visibly, 
quiet hate 

“Nor likely, either, when you are afraid of soiling 
your white hands!’ 

And John Kershaw spread out his own knobby, and 
not over clean, fingers, with an air of complacency. 
“Who'd expect a dandy-Jim like you to set hisse. 

to auth useful?’ : 

William turned aside his head with an air of morti- 
fication and wounded pride. He had suffered so 
much of late, that even such a coarse taunt as this, 
he would have treated with the contempt it deserved 
in happier days, had power to wound and humiliate 

m. 


him. 

Then, with true manliness, he faced the vulgar 
draper, and said, coldly and distinctly, “I have spent 
every day since t saw ‘you last in looking for work, 
and I would have taken anyt! I could get, how- 
ever menial; i bes is, to my mind, a far greater 
shame than any kind of labor.” 

“Oh, well, ‘ou are so accommodating, why 
don’t you go and break stones on the road?” 

“ Because they won't have me,” answered William; 
and while John Kershaw was staring at him, half in- 
credulously, there was a rustle of silk, and before he 
knew how it had all happened, Ada’s little gloved 
hand was in his, and she was looking straight at him 
through gathering tears. 

Mr. Kershaw, finding Bland had such friends, 
touched his hat obsequiously to the carriage lady, 
and made himself scarce; while poor William, who 
was more overcome at their recognition, under such 
circumstances, at all John Kershaw’s coarse 
cruelty, bowed his head almost onto the hand he 
held, and stammered out a few incoherent words, 


t any work,” replied 
ough he spoke with 
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But she led him to the carriage-door, in spite of 
himself, and introduced him to Mrs. Thorne as the 
gentleman who had saved her life; and somehow, 
in'the presence of a real gentlewoman, the solicitor 
forgot his old coat, and soon found himself talking 
quite at his ease, 

“Thope you will call upon us, Mr. Bland,” said 
Mrs. Thorne, with as much kind feeling as good 
breeding; “and as it is rather a long walk, pray 
come to luncheon.” 

“You are very kind,” he answered; ‘‘but I have 
been so unfortunate of late—” 

“Oh; ‘yes! I understand,’ she returned, with 
ready tact. In the law; peo ie always have to wait 
until they get known; but things will come right in 
the end; and meanwhile you are not to desert your 
friends, Mr. Bland.” 

He bowed, for want of knowing what reply to 
make, ashe certainly did not intend to call at the 
Grange; and then, their shopping being over, he took 
leave of the two ladies, and went away with a feeling 
that Ada’s kindness had been very cruel, after all 
for how should he be able now to keep his beautiful 
love-dream fast in its prison-place? 5 

Still he felt the better and brighter for this en- 
counter. His step was brisker—there was even a 
smile on his lips as he entered the miserable little 
room, where Mary sat at work. He wondered she 
did not rise to meet him as usual, but fancying she 
was unusually busy, he went to his chair by the fire, 
and sat down, to trace out a bright picture in the 
coals. 

She was at the window, and her back was toward 


him, but he imagined presently that he missed the 
click of her needle, and said, very softly, “Are you 
not well, dear?” 

No answer, 

“Poor darling! she has actually fallen asleep!’ he 
said to himself, and went on with his dreams. 

But when nearly ten minutes had passed, and she 
did not rouse, he got frightened. Rising cautiously, 
he went'on tiptoe to the side of her chair, and lean- 
ing forward, looked anxiously into her face. 

Neverinhis most Ia days did Bland forget 
the thrill of horror that-went through his whole frame 
as he caught the beautiful look on her face, and be- 
lieved that while he was indulging his pleasant fan- 
cies he had suffered her to die. 

He rushed to the bell, and nearly rung it down in 
his fright. The landlady, who was very common, 
but not bad-hearted, came at once; and when she 
saw how matters were, she put Mary on the: sofa, 
and then ran to fetch some brandy. 

“Ts she dead?” inquired. William, in an-awed whis- 
er, as he stood helplessly and ignorantly watching 
he woman's efforts. 

**Lor’ bless you, no! she’s a-fainted for want of 
proper nourishment. I’ve seen it coming on these 
many days, and it was only last night I says to my 
*usband, says I, ‘Not being brought up to such liv- 
ing, she'll soon starve onit, poor soul! setting aside 
the hard work; which any one may see she isn’t 
used to.’” 

Bland felt like a culprit as he heard this; She had 
been keeping him; and though the sense of this rest- 
ed like a stain on his manhood, he had no power to 
help himself. 

Mary gradually recovered consciousness, and her 
first words were to ask for her work; but her brother 
put it away with a determined air, and bade her rest, 
comforting her with the pious fraud that he was go- 
ing to receive a little money presently, and meant to 
treat her to a chop with her tea, 

So, as soon as she could be left, he started off to 
the pawnbroker’s with his mother’s wedding-ring, 
for which, being of massive size, and fine gold, he re- 
ceived five shillings. 

He had thought to starve downright ere he parted 
with this, but Mary’s sufferings had touched him as 
his own never could, and he walked out of the sho 
even thankful that he could serve her by such saeri- 
fice. 

A-quarter of a pound of tea, some sugar, and a 
couple of chops, made an inroad upon the five shil- 
lings. Buthe dared not get less meat, for he knew 
he should never persuade Mary to eat her share if he 
went fasting. 

He cooked them himself later, and had the pleasure 
of seeing her eat half of one with relish. e regu- 
lated his appetite by hers, so that he might have as 
much as she had on the morrow; and then he carried 
her up to bed. 

As she reached her poor little attic, Mary put her 
slight arms about him, and whispered ever so tender- 
ly, “There never was such a dear brother as mine!— 
never! and with all our troubles, it is ever so much 
nicer here than it was at Mrs. Borraidale’s.” 

‘But you had enough to eat there, dear, at’ any 
rate.” 

* Ah!’ she said; ‘ but ‘better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox, and hatred there- 
with.’ I wouldn't change for all the world. I mean 
to have a beautiful night, Willie, and wake up so 
strong, for I must make up for lost time to-mor- 
row.’ 

But when to-morrow came, all her courage was no 
help against the terrible weakness which had seized 
hold of her. Four times she essayed to rise and 
dress herself, and four times she crawled back onto 
the bed again, all chilled and pulseless, and with a 
dreadful feeling on her that this cold strangeness 
meant death, and she should never see Willie again. 

In this state he found her when he came back 
from the registry office, and the last of his precious 
five shillings went in buying her a little brandy and 
wine. 

But something very odd happened that afternoon. 
He had gone down-stairs for Mary’s unfinished work 
with the intention of trying if he could teach himself 
to stitch, when he heard a double knock at the door, 


ge waited with some curiosity to see who it could 


Mrs. Firman ran to opén, and then a voice, which 
sent a wild thrill through and through him, said, with 
soft distinctness, ‘‘ Does Mr. Bland live here?” 

“Yes, miss, he do.” 

“Ts he at home?” 

‘Yes, miss; but the young lady is right bad, and I 
don’t think he would leave her even for a minute,” 

“The young lady!” was repeated in a rised 
tone. ‘I did not know there was one. What is her 


name?” 
“Bland, miss; and me and my ‘usband always 


gay they’re as pretty a pair as ever we see, and are 


sO devoted to each other, through all their misfor- 
tunes. 

“You need not disturb Mr. Bland,” said Ada, with. 
icy gravity; ‘‘my business is not important, and I 
should bé sorry to take him away from his wife.” 

There was a rustle of silk in the narrow passage, 
and Ada was gone. William would have rushed after 
her, to have explained away her mistake, but he sud- 
denly remembered that he had removed his boots, in 
order to save them, and, of course, it was impossible 
he should show himself without. y 

So he returned to Mary, very sad and ae ete ss 
and did not move from her bedside again until night. 
When fairly exhausted, he crept down-stairs once 
more, and helped himself to bread and some cold tea, 
which had been left over at breakfast. 

Mary’s mind wandered all through that night, and 
she babbled incessantly of “ mother,” going back in 
her delirium to the happy, childish days which had 
so soon passed from her. 

In the morning she was quieter, but she did not 
know him, for she touched his hand once, and whis- 
pered, mysteriously, ‘‘ Fetch Willie.” 

As it happened, one of Mrs. Firman’s children was 
ill with whooping-cough, and to the doctor who was 
attending her the woman spoke compassionately of 
the poor young lady up-stairs. 

“What is the matter with her?” inquired Dr. Lips- 
combe, his earnest, capable face showing that he was 
interested in the picture the other drew. 

‘*Well, sir, the matter is poverty,’ answered Mrs. 
Firman, decidedly. 

“Bless me, you don’t say so!” and Dr. Lipscombe, 
who was struggling up the ladder of fortune himself, 
put his hand in his pocket. 

“Oh, it isn't that sort of poverty!’ continued Mrs. 
Firman. ‘I believe if you was to offer the young 
gentleman money, he’d refuse it.” 

“Indeed! said Dr. Lipscombe; “ but there would 
be no harm in my just seeing what is the matter, 
would there?” 

“I should think Mr. Bland would be delighted, 
sir.” 

“ Bland!” repeated Dr. a ip pean thoughtfully; 
“it cannot surely be my old school-fellow, Willie 
Bland, and married, too—" 

“Oh, he isn’t married, sir!” interrupted Mrs. Fir- 
man. ‘The young lady is his sister. But if you will 
follow me, I will show the way to her rooms.”’ 

He went up a narrow, steep staircase, under her 
guidance, and stopped at a’ low door, at which Mrs. 
Firman knocked. 

“Come in!” said a tired, spiritless voice, and they 
entered. William. did not look up until he heard a 
cheery voice say, ‘‘ Why, Willie, old boy, it is never 
you!’ and felt his limp hand seized in a vice, and 
nearly shaken out of its socket. “And this is your 
sister Mary, of whom you so often spoke to me in old 
times?” " 

“ Yes,” answered William, in the quiet tone which, 
with some people, is a sure sign of strong emotion. 
“Can you save her, Frank?” 

“Why, of course I can!’ he answered, cheerily. 
“There is not much the matter, [ll be bound! A low 
fever, or something of that kind.” 

He touched her hot, small hand as he spoke, and 
Mary — her blue eyes then, and stared at him 
vaguely, 

e Mother, dear,” she muttered, softly, ‘I can’t 
make you a chain now that the daisies are all gone, 
and it will be so long—so very long—before they 
come again.” ‘ 

Dr. Lipscombe took out_his watch, and numbered 
the beats of her pulse by this. 

“The fever is high to-night,” he said. ‘‘ You ought 
to have a good nurse for your sister, Willie.” 

y “She prefers me,” he answered, with some con- 
usion. 

* But my dear fellow, what can you understand of 
such things?” 

“Love makes us wise,” was the tender reply. 
* And, besides, I can have Mrs. Firman up whenever 
I want her.” 

“Mrs, Firman has her own family to attend to.” 

‘But she will find time to help me here; she told 
me so just now,” was William’s reply. “And I would 
rather have it like this. A regular nurse would not 
allow me to stay in the room five minutes at a time, 
and I do not choose to be separated in this way from 
my dear sister,’” 

“But what if it were absolutely necessary?” 

“Then I should have to submit. But you know it 
is not; Frank.” . 

oh Well, not at present, if I find ps efficient,” he re- 

lied. ‘* But she is really very ill, and you must give 
her plenty of wine, beef-tea, ¢ cetera, to help her 
through. We are obliged to teed the fever in some 
cases, in order to give our patients strength to bat- 
tle against it at all, and your sister does not look’to 
me as if she were naturally a robust person.” 

Dr. Lipscombe lingered a little while longer talk- 
ing of old times, and then promising to send some 
medicine directly, he looked once more at his pa- 
tient, and took his leave, saying he would call again 
in good time on the morrow. 

ft to himself, William sat down and brooded 
painfully. Where was he to get the things Dr, Lips- 
combe recommended? He had a little wine still left, 
but when that was exhausted he knew not where to 
find more; and as to beef-tea, his friend might as 
well have recommended wild buffalo, for all the hope 
there was of his being able to obtain it. t 

And then a swift, subtle temptation assailed him. 
Only one of the pearls out of the Gipsy’s necklace 
would have kept Mary in comfort for awhile, besides 
giving her at once the aid she so sadly required. 

But then they were not his. 

“You need only pawn it,” whispered the tempter 
in hisear. “You can replace it when better times 
eome, and you must be a monster to hesitate be- 
tween this alternative and your sister’s death.” 

** Only. that I cannot dishonor myself by a theft!” 
William urged within himself. ‘Come what may, I 
must be faithful to my trust.” 

“But borrowing isn’t stealing,” muttered the 
tempter again; and this last argument prevailed so 
far, that William went to the drawer where he had 
put the necklace, and held itup to the light, glim- 
mering palely, as it curled like a snake snebuh his 
trembling fingers. 

Each of those pearls was worth at least twenty 
pounds, and Mary was dying for want of proper 
nourishment in his very presence, 


The battle within him raged fierce and strong, but | 


the tempter, got the best of it finally, and William 
hurried on his boots and went out, taking one of the 
precious beads with him, in his purse, 

Twice he passed the pawnbroker’s door, and twice 
the instinct he would have denied stayed his feet on 
the threshold, 

A great sorrow was surely better than a great 
shame. “ Only that it will be a crime if you let her 
perish,” said the wicked voice that had been arguing 
with his better self all slong. 

He walked straight into the shop at this, the pearl 
held tightly in his hand. 

Luckily for him, the pawnbroker was busy. with 
another customer at this moment, and meanwhile 
his good angel came and bent over him, and a won- 
derful peace, a strange courage, came into Bland’s 
heart. 

The tempter was gone, and, replacing the par in 
his pocket, William removed his coat, and when the 
man was ready to attend to him, he simply, put 
down the waistcoat he had just been wearing on the 
counter, and said, quietly, ‘* What will you give me 
for this?” 

The other turned it over with a certain disdain, 
and then answered laconically,. ““One and two- 
pence.’ 

“Very well,’ William said, and taking the money, 
went out. 

He spent every farthing of it in wine, although he 
had not once tasted food that day, and felt so faint, 
that he could hardly walk. 

Mary was still insensible, tossing and_ moaning 
and calling always upon mother and Willie; an 
Bland, whose heart was wrung with anguish and 
dread, could only. minister to her according to his 
poor ability, and then kneel down, and pray fer- 
vently for help and strength. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
IN A GILDED CAGE. 

In the dusk of the early November evening, Rose 
and the two men started for Dingley. The Gipsy en- 
campment broke up at the same time, and the wag- 
ons, freighted with sleeping children, moved slowly 
off in an opposite direction to that taken by the 
three pedestrians. 

Rose found Knox and Grey rather sulky fellow- 
travelers; but she had her own thoughts, and they 
interested her far more than the Gipsies’ conversa- 
tion would have been likely to do. 

To Rose, bred up among demi-savages,a walk of 
many miles was no great grievance, and she kept up 
well, manifesting no sign of weariness or fatigue, 
Sometimes she sung softly to herself a wild ditty she 
had learnt of old Marah; at others she was silent 
and self-absorbed, and scarcely even noticed the 
path she trod with such untiring feet. 

It was about two o'clock, the coldest. and darkest 
hour of all the night, that her ear caught faintly the 
murmur of the sea, and she broke silence for the 
first time. 

“We are getting near now, 1 think. In another 
hour our work will be well over, I hope.” 

A kind of grunt from Knox answered hers and she 
said no more until the hungry tide was foaming 
and fretting by the side of them as they went. 

They were on the beach now, and had to slacken 
their, pace somewhat, It. was lighter here, and the 
frowning rocks showed in shadow mp the cold 
sray sky, while the line of foaming breakers could 

seen out at sea. 

The wind was bitter, and Rose drew her red hood 
closer about her ears, to keep out the whistling 
blast. Little as she had known of what more fortu- 
nate people call comfort, she would reckon this 
night, hereafter, as the dreariest she bad ever 


passed, 

Not that she was troubled by any evil presenti- 
ments. Hernerves were too sound to give such fan- 
cies more than momen hold upon her; but she 
was chilled by the moody silence of her companions, 
and felt that she dared not count upon them in any 
emergency that might arise. 

She could not help thinking once or twice, as they 
neared their destination, of the strong, passiona‘ 
evil nature of the man whom her unwi ing arts hi: 
lured into prison, and. wondered how it would be 
when he got free once more, 3 

She began to observe the landmarks attentively, 
and presently, when they came to a huge bowlder, 
against which the waves hissed and sputtered, and 
rurgied in wild play, she touched Knox’s arm, and 

owered her voice to say, “‘ Have you the key?’ 

“Yes; all right.” 

“Then give it me, and wait here, while I go and 
unlock the door. Mind, you are to come to me di- 
rectly, if you hear me call out.” 

“Tt ain't likely we should hear with the sea mak- 
ing ere a row, and the cave so far back in the 
rock,” 

“Then you had better come nearer. I shall slip 
away directly Ihave turned the key, and lifted the 
bar, and we must hide ourselves then. until he is 
gone. 5 

A little grow] signified their acquiescence in her‘ar- 
rangement; and taking thekey, , who was eager 
to get her mission. done, sped st them like a 
shadow, and vanished through the black archway 
that led to the cave. . 

In days gone by, when this wild.coast was much 
affected by smugglers and pirates, the cave had been 
a place of secret rendezvous, and many a keg of rum, 
or bale of contraband goods, had been concealed 
there, unknown to excise officers and coast-guards- 
men, 

At last, through the treachery of an accomplice, 
this retreat had been discovered; and after a despe- 
rate fight between the contrabandists and officers of 
excise, wherein several were killed on each side, and 
the rest of the offenders escaped to their boats, the 
rock was blasted, and the cave so mutilated and laid 
bare as to be rendered an impossible refuge under 
similar circumstances again, 

Now that the times were peaceful, it was regarded, 
with a certain awe and shrinking, as haunted by the 
ghosts of the men who had been slain within. 

Having such an evil reputation, it was never likely 
to be invaded, and on this account the Gipsies had 
made it their own. 

Gathering the largest. bowlders they could find on 
the beach, they had piled them so artistically in 
front of the cave, that they looked like a natural 
growth, and would have deceived even the most 
practiced eye, 
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Then, clearing out the interior, they fashioned a 
stout door out of the spars and planks some wreck 
had cast on shore, fitted it with a lock, and bars 
without and within, and thus provided themselves 
with a hie of refuge on the not unfrequent oeca- 
sions when they were “wanted ” by the police. 

This was the prison in which Colonel Clayton had 
chafed himself almost insane these last few days. 
He had sufficient food, such as it was; but to aman 
of his temper, the conviction of being so thoroughly 
done was the worst oa of the trial, and worked him 
up tosuch # pitch of fury, that if his cigars had not 
held out, his mind would certainly have given way. 

This night he had passed alternately dozing and 
cursing, according to his wont since his incarcera- 
tion; but he was wide awake, listening to the sough 
of the wind, and the hollow murmur of the sea 
among the bowlders, when he fancied he detected 
a faint, grating sound, as if a key were being cau- 
tiously inserted in the lock of the door. 

“The colonel got on his feet then, aud becoming surer 
of his own impressions, stole close up to the door, 
and softly turned the latch presently, under cover 
of the slight noise made in removing the bar. 

In this way, the moment ‘the outside barrier was 
removed, he should find himself face to face with 
his deliverer, and be able to act as cireumstances 
might dictate, 

As the door yielded, a strong blast of the outer 
air rushed through the orifice, and almost quenched 
his breath for the moment, 

But he soon rallied. 

The rustle of skirts, the hurry of a swift foot 
guided him, and his long arms seized Rose’s shrink- 
ing figure. He held it fast, just as she was at the 
edge of the cave, and knowing the ground beyond 
her, had a fair chance of evading him altogether. 

She uttered a shrill piercing scream, which, if 
Knox and Grey had been true men, would have 
brought them instantly to the rescue. “As it was, the 
moment they were out of Rose's sight they had slunk 
away and hidden themselves among the rocks, hav- 
ing a wholesome dread of the gallant colonel and a 
strong desire to keep out of harm’s way. 

So that Rose’s cry only went echoing among the 
roo and was taken up at last by some wild bird 
out at sea. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE COLONEL AND HIS CAPTIVE. 


CoLoneL CLAYTON eet ee Rose at once by the 
shapely head and graceful outline, even before he 
had brought her face round and caught one gleam 
of the beautiful, angry eyes. 

“Let me go,” Rose said, passionately, “you have 
no right to oe me here,”’ 

“That is rather a poor plea,’’ answered the col- 
onel, with dangerous calmness, ‘considering you 
have held me in the den yonder for three nights and 
two days.” 

“Tt wasn’t my fanlt!” she stammered out. 

“Of course not,” he replied, derisively.' “ You 
didnt lure me to the spot where you knew your men 
were waiting to weleome me so cordially! Ah! by 
the by, I may as well pay off one score before I be- 
gin to reckon up the other. 

And, ere Rose could resist, he had kissed her re- 
peatedly on her shrinking lips. 

“Now,” he added, coolly, *‘ we'll consider the other 
matter, shall we? You can’t deny that you led me 
willfully into danger’s way?” 

“Thad to do what I was told,” replied Rose, who 
had ceased to struggle vainly against his power, and 
was weeping for a MLE er and shame. ‘“‘I am al- 
ways chosen for all the di eeable work.” 

“Because your beauty makes you a successful de- 
coy, Miss Rose.” 

“At least you ought to remember that you got 
our liberty from me, sir! she said, hoping to touch 
im. “I have walked many miles since dusk yes- 

pe oe to set you free, and make what re- 

turn I could for the thing I had no more choice 

about than if I had been awave on yonder beach. 

zy Te told me to stab myself I should have to 
‘0 it. 

* And, therefore, if he had not suffered you to re- 
lease me, or rather commanded it, I suppose, I 
should have been kept still in “durance vile.’ ’ 

Rose was too truthful to contradict this statement, 
although she felt that it left her but a trifling claim 
for compensation. 

“Then it isn’t your merit that I got out.’ 

“ And it wasn’t my fault that you got in, sir.” 

“T won’t swear to that. ‘From what I saw, [should 
decidedly say it was.” 


Rose began to understand that she had no hope 
peta and lifted her voice once more in loud suppli- 
cations. 


“ Knox—Grey—oh, do come—do come!” she cried. 
“You can never be so wicked and cruel as to leave 
me like this!” 

“They know I shall take every care of you,’ an- 
swered Colonel Clayton, with a scoff. “Upon m 
honor, you needn't the least anxious, for if this 
is Brocky Point, as I suspect, we are close to Ding- 
ley Hall, where a warm welcome awaits you. You 
will not be the first Gipsy who has graced the old build- 
ing by her presence.” 

‘uch frightened at this threat, Rose uttered a suc- 
cession of A pate shrieks, but no help came. 

Colonel Clayton waited till she was fairly exhaust- 
ed, and then he said with cold menace, “Tf you 
make that noise again I shall treat = as your 
people treated me—gag your mouth. You had bet- 
ter come quictly, for I mean you to accompany me.” 

‘Oh, sir!” exclaimed Rose, in beseeching tones, 
“vou will let me go, won’t you? 1 am very sorry 
for the way you were treated; but I could not help 
it, indeed—indeed! And it is hard to suffer for 
other people's sins!”” 

“Til only punish you for your own,” he answered, 
seizing her arm. ‘Come on, unless you wish me to 
earry you.” , 

“Pit I will not go with you,” she said, struggling. 

Instead of answering, the colonel lifted her in 
arms as if she had been a child, and strode fast to- 
ward Dingley Hall. . 5 

When Bose found resistance futile, she thought it 
advisable to make terms with her captor, 

“Let me down, and I promise you I will walk 
quietly at your side, and not try to run away,” 

in mi are coming to your senses, then?” said the 
eolon: 


“T want to get out of your arms, at any rate,’ she 
answered, with a spice of her old defiance. 

“Tf you talk like that, I won’t let you down on any 
terms.” 

“Tl say what you like,” she replied humbly, 
“only please let:me walk.” 

Fe ot will take my arm, then, and giveno trouble?” 

‘ol? 4 

He released her then, and her hand was lifted pres- 
ently from its resting-place om his arm, and.held as 
in a vice, until they enteréd the grounds of Dingley 
Hall. Standing atthe door, Colonel Clayton took a 
latch-key out of his pocket, which he turned in the 
lock, and they entered. His servants were so aceus- 
tomed to his érratic habits—he came and went so 
mysteriously, when the humor seized him—that he 
knew they would not be surprised to find him in the 
library when - eh itin the morning, 

The wing of the building which poor Lady Ford- 
ham had occupied in her lifetime had been lett un- 
occupied ever since her death, and here: he conduct- 
ed his captive. She had chosem to live at the very 
top of the house, where she could see the hills and 
the sea; and dream of the freedom she had forfeited 
just for three months of happiness; so that when 
Colonel Clayton locked the door of the outer roomon 
Rose, she was as safe asif she had been in the smug- 
glers’ cave. 

The day was breaking now, and as she looked 
around, a strange sensation came over her. The 
scene and place seemed familiar, and sent a thrill of 
pain and fear through her whole frame. Yet it, was 
impossible she should ever have seen the day dawn 
from this window, and she ran wildly through the 
rooms until she reached the last, where a huge four- 
posted bed, hung with crimson velyet draperies, 
seemed to gather and encourage all the shadows to 
dwell among its faded splendors. 

Here she Game to a sudden halt, and her hand went. 
confusedly to her head. She must have dreamed, 
for as she gazed the impression became stronger still, 
and she listened for a remembered voice. But only 
the rooks stirring among the tall tree-tops made 
themselves heard, and they helped somehow to the 
illusion that had taken possession of her. 

At last, thoroughly worn out with the confusion of 
her thoughts and the fatigues of the past night, she 
curled herself up in the center of the bed, in spite of 
the damp, musty odor that pervaded it, and soon fell 
into a sound sleep. 

Colonel Clayton’s housekeeper was a shrewd, able 
woman, and entirely devoted to her master. She 
was Somewhat deformed, from an accident that had 
happened to her when quite young. 

This misfortune had come of a foolish freak of her 
young master’s, who, when quite a lad, had lifted his 
gun laughingly, saying, ‘Take care of yourself, Ben- 

on; Iam going to fire.” 

He had no idea that the piece was loaded when he 
said this, and drew the trigger sharply, meaning to 
frighten her with the click. 

To his horror, the woman fell, and on rushing to 
her side he found that the whole contents had en- 
tered just above the hip. She had a long struggle 
for life, and when she actually recovered her health, 
the sinews of that leg were so damaged and shrunk- 
en, that the hip was put out of place, and Benton, 
although strangely active and able in the household 
still, would be a cripple for the rest of her days. 

But, to do Colonel Clayton justice, he made all the 
amends in his power. He in. ate her an annuity of 
fifty pounds a year, and at his father’s tragical death 
gave her the entire management of his house, with 
the same authority and control as if she had been 
the actual mistress, 

She, in her turn, serupulously obeyed his behests, 
and he found her a very useful ally, especially as he 
could trust entirely to her discretion. 

Therefore, he: had no sooner turned. the key on 
Rose, than, finding that the household was stirring, 
he rung for Benton. 

He always carefully added the prefix “ Mrs.” 
when he spoke of her to the servants, feeling that 
he gained personally by upholding her in every 
way. 

After a delay of about five minutes, Benton ap- 
peared, wrapped in a shawl, which, no doubt, covered 
certain deficiencies very excusable considering the 
suddenness of the summons. 

“Thad no idea you had come home, sir,” she said 
gravely, curtseying, “or I should have been for 
orders before. You left so very aga pane scp 

Colonel Clayton colored faintly. He felt the hu- 
miliation of his capture far too much to take any one 
into his confidence unless he were obliged. There- 
fore, he simply said, ‘I knew you were too well ac- 
customed to my ways to be anxious. I have only 
just returned.” 

“Those poachers got off, sir, because there was no 
one to appear against them.” 

**¥es, confound it! I didn’t mean that; but I shall 
have my revenge.” 

And he proceeded to explain what he had done 
with reference to Rose, 

Benton was not the least shocked, or even sur- 
prised, until she heard that the colonel’s captive was 
a Gipsy; then she recoiled with a sort of horror. 

“Oh, sir!’ she said, persistently, ‘‘do let the girl 

ol Nothing but sorrow and destruction comes of 

aving any dealings with such as them. Twice in 
your own family has foul play been the consequence 
of such unequal loye!”” 

iff But Tam not at all sure of being in love with the 

irl.’ 

“Tt will be all the same as if you were, with her 
tribe. Oh, sir!’’—imploringly—“ pray remember 
your poor father, and how dieadrully he lost his life 
from the same cause!” pleaded Mrs. Benton. 

‘But this girl is not married,” 

cf ied or not, it will be to your everlasting sor- 
row if you keep her here a single day!” answered 
Benton, Pel pepe “Give me the key, sir, and 
let me go and set her loose.” i 

‘You don’t know Mie ! he answered, with 
rising impatience. _‘‘1 would rather lose my life 
than let her out. Imay later, but I will punish her 
first by keeping her in suspense.” 

“And get waylaid for your pains!” said Benton, 
with a look of real pain. ‘I don’t think your re- 
peo be worth so much as that, sir; I don’t, in- 


“Maybe not; but I mean to have it all the same 
Tf you don't intend to help me, say so, and I will 
manage alone,” 


“You know I neyer deny you anything,’ she re- 
plied; ‘“‘but I'd as lief be in the same room with a 
toad as with a Gipsy!” P 

“You never saw a duchess with a grander way of 
holding herself, Benton; and I'll be bound there isn’t 
one in England who has her beauty—or abroad, 
either, for the matter of that!” 

Benton, whose prejudices were all arrayed against 
the people to which Rose belonged, shivered disdain- 
fully as she said, “ sane Aes tries to kill me, 
ore ive heard that such folks earry knives about 

1em |” 

“Tf so, she'll keep it sharp for me,” he answered, 
with a careless laugh. ‘‘ Besides, you needn’t go too 
near if you are afraid. I can-take her the food, if 
yon “fe manage to get it ready for me unknown to 

e rest.’ 

“Tl see to that,” she answered, evidently relieved 
that her duties need not go much further. ‘She 
must have a bed, I suppose?” 

“T am not sure that it matters, for she can’t be 
accustomed to one, However, I don’t wish her to 
have anything to complain of in thaterespect, so you 
had better see about it.” 

‘*Perhaps you wouldn't: mind coming in with me, 
just for the first time?” she said, evidently im- 
pressed with the notion that Rose was like some 
wild beast, that would spring upon her as soon as 
she appeared, “T don’t like that wing at the best of 
times. 

“Why not?” 

“They do say it is haunted, sir.” 

“By whose ghost, pray?’ 

“By Sir Thomas’s poor Gipsy wife, whom he used 
so.cruelly, unless every one lies,” answered) Benton, 
sturdily. 

“Humbug!” growled the colonel. “TI thought you 
had more sense than to listen to such old wives’ 
tales. Besides, who knows that Lady Fordham was 
a Gipsy?” 

“They say she was.” 

“T don’t care for what people say,” returned the 
colonel, roughly. ‘Give me proofs; and there are 
none anywhere that I canfind. Ibelieve myself that 
she was a foreigner, and being very dark, of course 
gave rise to the absurd fiction that she was of Gipsy 
birth. Sir Thomas was much too proud a man to 
have been guilty of espousing-a Gipsy.” 

“Love is stronger than pride for a while, sir, I've 
heard say; although people under its influence find 
their proper places when they come to their senses. 
And then her ladyship was ery beautiful.” 7 

““You never saw her?” he asked, in some surprise. 

“Tve seen her miniature, sir.” 

‘Where ?’? 

“*Tn one of the drawers of the bedroom her lady- 
ship had in the west wing; where the girlis now.” 

“She has all those rooms, then, that belonged to 
my lady?” 

“Tf she likes. That will be confinement: enough, 
surely, for one who has been accustomed to the sky 
for a roof, and the whole common for her dining- 
room.’ 

“ And I’m sure I wish she had what she was accus- 
tomed to,” muttered Benton, as she went off to her 
presses to fetch what was required in the west wing. 

She came back in about twenty minutes, with sev- 
eral things under her apron, and signified to Colonel 
Clayton that she was ready to accompany him. 

““Where are the servants?’’ he inquired. 

‘““At their work, sir, or they'd hear of it again,” an- 
swered Benton, decidedly. “No one’s allowed to 
idle in this house, except the master.” 

“And he is bad enough, in all conscience,” said 
Colonel Clayton, lightly. “There is only one thing 
to be said in his favor—he is not a hypocrite.” 

“No, sir, that you're not,” replied Benton, with 
sudden gentleness. b 

The way to the west wing was through a corridor 

seldom used, and a long flight of stairs on which 
none of the maids would have ventured, except in 
the broadest daylight, for any possible considera- 
tion. , ; 
This part of the building had been added by Sir 
Thomas, and had been built © +r the eloisters, up 
and down which poor Lady Fordham had often,been 
seen pacing, drearily, the last desolate days of ber 
forlorn life, s 

That she had died of a broken heart, no one doubt- 
ed—not even her husband, perhaps; for the proof 
was there, on, her face, which, at three-and-twenty, 
was faded and haggard, and bore the impress of a 
deep, abiding grief, 

Even Colonel Clayton, cool and hard as he was, 
felt a certain awe as he trod the stairs where she had 
so often come and gone, and Benton shrunk behind, 
as if she meant to leave him the sole honor of any 
new discovery, He cautiously opened the anteroom 
and listened. A silence like death reigned through 
the suite of rooms, in whose faded splendor there 
a still such a sad reflection and memory of Cata- 

na. 

“Follow me,” said Colonel Clayton, and he went 
on tiptoe through the other apartments, until he 
came to the chamber, the door of which stood 


ajar, 

ap pushed it softly, and motioned Benton for- 
ward. 

There, just opposite them, at a mirror dra} 
with dingy lace and faded ribbons, stood oe 
small miniature in one hand, with which she ap- 
peared to be comparing herself, to judge from the 
critical way in which she first looked at the picture, 
and then at her own image in the glass. 7 

Her face was radiant, ateorhallt delighted, and it 
seemed as if the comparison pleased her, tor she 
raised the pata presently to her lips, and kissed 
it repeatedly with a sort of ecstasy. . 

“That is her ladyship’s picture I told you about,” 
whispered Benton in Colonel Clayton’s ear; “and it 
is wonderful—wonderful!”’ 

i What’s wonderful?” 

“They are exactly alike.” 

“Pshaw!? he eried, But he strode up to Rose, 
catching her unawares, and, taking the portrait out 
of her hand, regarded it attentively. 

“Tt is me,” Rose said, with wonder still on her 
face—‘‘ only more beautifull” 

Suddenly, with vicious passion, the colonel let the 
puliainre drop on the floor, and ground it, with his 

eel, 

Rose stooped down, with the air of a child who hag 
lost. some favorite toy, and, gathering the broken 
fragments into her lap, tried to reunite them, 
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He watched her for a moment with a terrible 
frown on his brow, and then it seemed as if her pet- 
ulant distress stung him, for he strode off again 
cus waited in the antieroom until Benton joined 

im, 

The woman understood her master’s: moods so 
well that she made no remark as she opened the 
door. At the bottom of the stairs they parted with- 
out a word, and whereas she went back to her du- 
ties, he disappeared under the gray arches of the 
old cloisters, which gave back a dreary echo of his 
troubled footfall. 

He felt as if he had really seen a ghost. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CONQUERED, BUT NOT SUBDUED, 

Rose was not so unhappy im her prison as she had 
expected to be. Her wants were liberally supplied, 
and the ae of the situation gave it a charm 
that prevented her from feeling dull. 

She left her couch at dawn, and passed ‘the: day in 
adorning ‘herself with the faded finery that_ lay 
about in the drawers and cupboards, or watching 
the changing lights and) shadows: in:the ‘autumn 
landscape spread out before the window. _ 

When the stars: began to speck the misty sky, 
Rose, who was a true child of nature, felt her eye- 
lids grow heavy, and was soon nestling easily in her 
down bed, and the bright orbs that had just taken 
leave of the stars would not open again until the 
first faint roseate beams of the new day lightened 
the eastern horizon, . 

Shé had not seen her jailer since the first: morning, 
and with ‘the buoyancy that came of her rich Bohe- 
mian blood, she managed to believe that no harm 
was intended her, and when his vengeance was satis- 
fied he would set her at liberty. 

Not that she wanted to be free very much, if she 
might keep to-the life she led now.” It would have 

ed in time, no doubt; but then Rosenever looked 
the morrow; the present was enough for her. 

One evening she was sitting at the window, watch- 
ing the sun go down under a fiery canopy of red 
stormclouds, when, to her surprise, she saw a 
stealthy, tattered figure she recognized at once as 
Keziah’s glide algng: the garden-path, until it came 
exactly opposite to her. att: 

Once here, the woman made frantic signs to Rose, 
and tried hard for her to understand something; 
but; alas! she was so vague and confused inher ges- 
tures that Rose could make nothing out of them, al- 
though, seeing that Kezialhvhad the thing at heart, 
she nodded repeatedly, and pretended to under- 
stand. 

Finally Keziah went away, and then Rose, having 
seen the last of the’sunset, was ready for bed. She 
had loosened her long hair, and was, standing before 
the mirror smoothing its lustrous lengths with an 
ivory-handléd- brush she had found in the room, 
when she heard the outer door open and shut, and 
rushing to fasten her own, she found herself face to 
face on the threshold with Colonel Clayton. ; 

He had been drinking deeply—she saw that by his 
face, for she understood these signs—and, brave as 
Rose was, her heart sunk within her, for she remem- 
bered that he might make away with her if he chose, 
she was so entirely in his power. 

Anyhow, she meant to give herself all the advan- 
tage she could, for, | him, she went into the 
drawing-room, and lighted every candle she could 
find, 


id. 

“You will frighten the whole neighborhood,’ he 
said, as he hastily drew down the shutters. “ What 
on earth is the meaning of this?” : 

“Tam afraid of you,” she answered, simply; and 
she felt instinctively for the knife she carried in her 
bosom. 

** You little fool!” he answered, sharply. “I mean 
you ane harm.” : 
en go away.” 

F There is something I want to say first.” 

“T don’t want to hear.” Hit 

‘Nonsense! J know what women are. Even Gipsies 
are Pi aaa ‘Gaal 

‘What are coquettes? = 
He looked at her searchingly, but Rose met his 
Jance dauntlessly. She never hed, that she should 

E ashamed of man’s serutiny, r 

“ Coquettes are women who are always trying to 
persuade men they care for them, in order to sport 
with heir pain afterward.” f 

“ Of whose pain have I madesport?”’ she inquired, 
mee “TI should never show love that 1 did not 
feel.” 

“Do you. mean to say that you did not encourage 
me the other day?” 

“T did what I was told; that was all.” 

“And you did it very well, considering that you 
are no coquette. However, 1am naturally of a for- 
giving, temper, so that we will let bygones be by- 

ones. 
: “And then?’ she asked, in tones which were at 
once defiant and suaepiione. 

*‘ And then you will marry me, Rose.” 

Such an offer as this froma proud, arrogant man 
like Colonel Clayton to a poor Gipsy seemed to Rose 
so absurd a joke, that she burst out laughing at once; 
lest he should think her simple enough to suppose he 
could be in earnest. 

He looked piqued and annoyed. 

‘““Why do you laugh?” he said.. “I am not a mon- 
ster, that. you should be amused at my haying hu- 
man feelings and human wishes.” 

Rose. was sufficiently penetra: to see that he 
really did mean what he said, and her surprise si- 
lenced her for the moment. = ; 

“Well,” he asked, presently, “what is your an- 
swer?” 

Rose roused herself. ; 

“My answer is, I would rather die than marry one 
I did notlove, I am only a poor, ignorant Gipsy, and 
not fit to be the wife of such as you; but I would 
sooner be as Iam always, than to. have heaps and 
heaps of gold, and, with them, a husband I hated!” 

“ But why should you dislike me, Rose?” he asked. 
evidently Putting a great restraint on his temper 
“You ought to love me, because you have injured 

” 


e. } 
“We are quits for that now,” she said, “‘and star, 
fair. From the moment I saw you I knew we were 
enemies, and so we are, and always shall be.” 
“You foolish aes Thereare no two people in this 
world who ought to be greater friends, for many 
reasons, than you and LL” 


“ Why ptt t 

“Because I tell you so, and I ought to know.” 

“TI don’t believe you!” Rose said, her wonderful 
instinct helping her to a right corn pueeasicn of his 
character. ‘‘You would tell any lie to serve your 
purpose.” 

“T have not told you one, at any rate.” 

“How am Ito know that?” that & 

“You talk as if you could read people’s minds.” 

“T can read your fortune.” 

‘Go on.” 

“T have read it—you ought to remember.” 

“You promised me an early death, I know; and 
what else?” 

I can tell you what I did not promise you.” * 

“Well?” 

**Luck in love. You may earn pity, perhaps; but 
will never win a heart.” 

“T am obligedto you for the compliment, but hith- 
erto Lhave not had much cause for complaint. I 
might have the handsomest girl in the country only 
for the asking.” 

“Because you are rich.” 

Colonel Clayton straightened himself, as if to 
make the most of ‘his:fine figure. The girl’s open 
frankness eased him of some:of his self-conceit for 
the moment, although he did try in a degree to as- 
sert himself. 

He had found a'woman atrlast who would not be 
glamoured by his wealth, and wasso absurdly prim: 
itive in her notions that she could not see how it was 
possible to marry without love. 

He felt vexed, for the arguments he was in the 
habit of using he recognized as utterly vain and futile 
in the present instance, and being unprepared for 
such a State of things, he had not provided himself 
with any other. 

But Rose seemed to think the question was closed, 
for, looking indignantly at him, she said, ‘* You 
ought to'goaway now. Lamsleepy.” 

“You must think Iam easily answered,” he said; 
‘but you will find me'a tougher antagonist than you 
imagine, for, come what may, I mean to make you 
Ba before.a week is over.” 

é finished his assertion with an oath to give it 
greater weight; but she smiled, still dauntless. 

“You. swore to prosecute the poachers, you 
know.” . 

‘And what hindered me?”? 

“Tdid, And I shall baffle you again,” was Rose’s 


reply. 

Bie will see. Tl hurry: our wedding-day, since 
you seem so fearful of anything occurring toprevent 
the ceremony.,, Yousee how fond of you Lam, Rose} 
I cannot wait six days for the consummation of my 
happiness.” 

he sneer with which he said. this showed Rose 
that he had some motive for desiring this marriage, 
and one more powerful. tham passion, which, to a 
man of his nature, would never have been dominant 
over interest. 

it could not be reyenge, for this he might have 
without the sacrifice of dignity and loss of caste the 
union he proposed would have entailed. . Not that 
Rose’s reflections were carried out in these words; 
but) they reached the same point their own way, for, 
in spite of her disadvantages, she was~penetrating 
and astute, and not so absolutely unlettered as most 
of her tribe. i 

Lee had made a point of her learning to read and 
write; and Keziah’s: mother, who bad always ‘been 
looked upon as a marvel of erudition by her own 
peoples on account of possessing these qualifications, 

ad been her teacher. 

Not that her poor learning helped her to the coneclu- 
sions above stated. Her instinct did that; and the 
instinct of a clever woman is seldom at fault, 

Colonel. Clayton. was her enemy rather than her 
lover, she believed; and yet’ he wanted her for his 
wife, when she would bring him nothing but her 
Gipsy beauty, which was almost shame in itself, un- 
less:‘he had loved her enough to give up the whole 
world for her sake. 

She was so puzzled’ that she did not answer, and 
Colonel Clayton, who evidently took her silence for 
acquiescence, was moving away, when she suddenly 
sprang forward, and placed her hand on bis arm. 

“Stop,” she said, “one moment. Not speaking is 
a lie sometimes as well as. talking, and. Iwill have 
you know that rather than be your wife Iwould beat 
myself against these walls until the very life was out 
of my body.” 3 

“Nonsense,” hesaid,scornfully, ‘‘ You would only 
spoil your beauty if you did.” 

“And what would that be to me if it was yours?” 
she replied, with marked earnestness. ‘IT should 
hate myself, even more than I do yon, if I allowed 
myself to be threatened into such a dreaded union.”’ 

‘Why so distasteful, pray?” 

“ Because I hate you—I hate: you!" she protested, 
energetically ; “and you hate me! Isee it in your 
every look.’ I 

‘On the contrary, ladmire you immensely, You 
look splendid when you are angry, Rose.” 

He put his arm about her neck and would have 
drawn her toward him, and kissed her, may be, for 
her wild loveliness fascinated him at the moment, 
but she struggled out of his arms, and, springing 
back a few paces, he saw something flash in the light, 
as she drew her hand out of her bosom, 

“Tf you touch me again, I shall kill you!” she said, 
assionately;“‘so beware. Do you think I will suf- 
er any man to caress me against my will?” 

“You forget that rv olfered me a kiss once.” 

“To save myself the shame of haying deceived 
you,” she answered. ‘I would not do it now.” 

“ Never mind; Iwill tame you yet!” he declared, 
with sullen rage, as he moved toward the door, keep- 
ing a wary eye on the gleaming blade she grasped so 
determinedly: “And mind this, for all your heroics, 
my Gipsy queen, I make you only too glad to 
marry me ere a week has gone by.” : 

ph Never!” she responded, with emphasis. “Never!” 

And the last word rung in his ears with strange in- 
tensity, as he closed the door, haunting him through 
the live-long night, as if it had some meaning and 
menace he was meant to divine, : 

The next: morning Rose found nothing but bread 
and water awaiting her, instead of the sumptuous 
meal to which she had been accustomed of late. 
But, having a good mppetite; she munched her dry 
crust contentedly, and laughed inwardly at the idea 
of a woman's spirit being subjugated by such a 
poor device, 


Often and often she had had to be satisfied with 
this fare when she was with her people, and though 
she could remember that) her free out-door life had 
given her more relish for the rough repast, She was 
not disposed to murmur, 

But it seemed as if her jailer meant just to keep 
the life in her, for her morning crust was all she re- 
ceived throughout the day, and shewas glad tocreep 
to bed early, and forget her hunger in sleep. 

The next: morning Rose found ai slip of paper 

noha on the bread, on which was written, in large 
srs: 


“The moment you repent of what you said the 
day before yesterday, ring the anteroom bell. The 
sooner this’ comes to ‘pass, the better for'you. 

* Hampert CLAYTON.” 


Rose tore it into strips, and then, rendered sparing 
by the recollection of the past day’ Sera, she di- 
vided her crust into three portions, so that she might 
have the shadow of a meal at noontide and dusk, 
according to the habits of her tribe. 

But it was so little—so wofully small—it could not 
stay her hunger, or even support her strength, for 
she felt sick and drowsy all day. It was cold and 
foggy outdoors—a dreary prospect stretching before 
her window, which did not help to brighten mafters 
within, where the ne grate glared at her darkly, 
making her long for the cheery crackle and hiss 0 
the camp-fire. 

She was beginning to feel weak and hysterical, too, 
and afraid of her own sensations; for Rose had never 
known pain before, and had always fancied’ that to 
suffer was fo die. 

Still, she was not subdued, and the thought that 
Keziah knew of her eaptivity, and would endeavor 
to effect her deliverance, comforted her prety 

But the day that followed this was full of terrors. 
She had a feeling that her mind was forsaking her, 
and would shriek out at one minute, and chide her- 
self for her weakness at the next.. She did not know 
how to pray, but she had some kind of faith even 
in her ignorance, and kept asking to be made strong 
—only to be made strong. 

But never once, even in her brief delirium, or her 
greatest weakness, did it enter into her mind a8 pos- 
stale that she should summon Colonel Clayton.to her 
aid, 

She must be mad, before a deliverance, clopeed by 
such wretched conditions, could have any favor in 
her sight, Night came at last, and she who .had 
loved the darkness, once, was afraidof it now, Her 
brain was cruelly active, in despite, as it were, of 
her exhausted frame, and she could not sleep. _ She 
was consumed with fever and drank incessantly of. 
the ice-cold water in her carafe. 

She greeted the morning light gladly, though the 
new day must needs bring her new suffering. But 
anything was better than those long, dreary, black 
hours, when horrible shadows flitted about her bed, 
and the wind sighed and moaned round her prison- 


walls. 

The blank, starless ay had withheld its usual com- 
fort, and the birds, chilled by the cruel wind, were 
mute. If she might only have seen one star, or 
heard ever so faint a twitter, it would have seemed 
like company; and solitude was becoming an’ an- 
gush, now greater than hunger, because so full of 

ear, - - 

How the following day—the fifth—passed,. she 
never remembered well. - Her. bread, lay untouched 
—she was beyond eating now; and the slow hours 
wore away, each having some new experience of 
pain that she was, lucki 'y, too stupid, by this time, 
to realize to the full. 

Surely her brave spirit had been subjugated at 
last! It was not the hunger that had weakened her so 
much. She could haye borne this far longer in the 


open air; it was the confinement, the cial life, 
wl 84 made dainty fare a necessity to her jaded ap- 
petite, ; i 


Once she opened the window, and thought to 
throw ;herself out, if only.to get one full, stro: 
breath of the beautiful free air. But she knew that 
death would wait eagerly for her below, and drew. 
back in time. 

The daylight faded out very gradually, and the 
shadows came not in troops, but in single file, as if 
they were preparing her for their terrible occupation 
by degrees. 

She was mad with the agony of her fear at the mo- 
ment, for if she had but Pit to reason, she would, 
have preferred even this to falling into the power of 
a man who seemed as evil as they. 

But she was beyond reflection. She rushed franti- 
cally into the anteroom, but just. as she neared the 
bell, she struck ernst some article of furniture in 
the room, and fell. 

But she struggled onto her feet again, somehow, 
and groped for the handle, She touched it, as she 
believed, gathered all her strength to draw it toward 
sad] and then fell again, dragging something with 

ee. 

But her sacrifice had been made—the deed was 
done. She just knew that by the murmur of confused 
tones at her ear, by the clasp of a strong arm alout 
her waist, as sense and feeling suddenly dese her, 
and she lay like one dead in her pulseless calm, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
WON FROM DEATH. 5 

Wuen Dr, Lipscombe arrived the nextmorning, he 
pronounced Mary a trifle better, and seemed to think 
there could be no reason why, with care, she should 
ners honest 1s d in spirit as heh 

e honest lawyer, groaned in spirit as he heard 
these words. _ His little stock of wine would only last 
through the day, and, when that was exhausted, he 
knew no way of obtaining more. 

But Dr. Lipscombe was beginning by this time to 
understand the true state of things, ‘and when he 
ped his second visit to Mary that afternoon, he sat 

own with an air that showed he meant to be 


inded, 

“Now, look here, old friend!” he said, holding out 
his hand and grasping th other's affectionately. 
‘We have known each othe? a great many years.” 

“True!” answered Bland, sadly. 

“And we never had so much as a misunderstand- 
ing all the while, did we?” 

* Never.” 

“Very well, then, there’s something I am 
say, and if you find offense in it, you won 
fellow I took you for,” 


‘oing to 
be the 
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“Sa on.” 

Dr. Lipscombe cleared his throat twice, for, with 
all his assumed ease, he did not much relish his task, 
remembering the sensitive pride which had been al- 
most the only thing he ever had to complain of in 
his friend in the days gone by. 

“It’s just this: if I were unfortunate, and you had 
been getting on a little, you would want to help me— 
wrterta aay should,” the unguarded ly 

rtainly L:should,” was the reply. 
You know that right well.” ; 

“Bravo!” cried the young doctor, his face bright- 
ening. ‘You talk like a sensible man now. We will 
share and share alike until your sister gets stron; 
again, and you find some work to do: and then, ai 
your convenience, you shall pay me back all I lend 
you, if you like, But until then,” he added, very 
earnestly, as he saw signs of opposition in Bland’s 
face, “the poor child yonder must have proper 
nourishment and good nursing, or she will surely 
die. It is no use mincing the matter, Willie, for 
Mary is so ill that you ought to know of her peril 
and be able to understand that any foolish pride of 
yours would make you criminal should fatal results 
ensue. 

Bland’s face was buried in his hands, but he looked 
up at this and said, hoarsely, “That is a heavy 

e, Frank.” “ne 

““Itis, nevertheless, true. Any opposition on your 
side now may lead to serious consequences. What is 
done must. be accomplished at once. To-morrow it 
may be too late,” was the doctor’s earnest og ve 

**Tell me what I am to do, then?” asked Bland, 
fairly breaking down, and sobbing. “I have suf- 
fered so much, I hardly know what I am saying or 


beri 2 “ 
“The fact is, you are half-starved,” Doctor Lips- 
combe answered, as he took out his purse, and di- 
vided the contents in two, keeping one himself, and 
handing the other to his friend. “There are ten 
pounds,” he added, “for I haye just. received my 
uarter’s salary from the Union. Now get Mrs. 
Pirnian to recommend you a quiet, homel, 
woman as nurse—you don’t want a fine lady here— 
and after you have provided for Mary’s immediate 
wants, go, for mercy’s sake, into an eating-house, 
and treat yourself to a eS meal. It will put more 
heart into you than all my talking; and, upon my 
word, you need it almost as much as Mary needs 
beef- and port wine. Oh, by the by!” he added, 
after a pause, ‘‘I hope you haven't allowed Mary to 
engage herself to any one else—you know you al- 
ways promised she should be my wife.” 

e@ man of law could laugh now—such a load had 
been lifted off his mind—and though if rung rather 
hollow, Doctor Lipscombe thought it was of good 
augury: and went away much cheered. 7 

e had scarcely got out of the little street in 
which Bland’s lodgings were situated, when a lady, 
who had evidently been waiting about for him 
crossed the road, and accosted him with an air o: 
some embarrassment, 

She was closely vailed, but her dress, although 
studiously quiet, showed the gentlewoman, while 
her accent was singularly refined and soft, as she 
said, “I believe you are attending a lady of the 
name of Bland, are you not?” 

“T am,” replied the doctor, politely raising his 


“Ts she Mba ily’ 

“T am id I must admit that she is, but her 
case is by no means a hopeless one, and I trust to be 
able to pull her through.” 

The lady’s manner became still more timid and ill- 
assured, as she said: “I have heard she is very 
poor, and Iam so anxious to be of use, without 
either of them knowing how it was Creme Will 
you be my almoner, and get what you think right 
and necessary for your patient? I fear he is very 


proud, but fe might send wine instead of medi- 
gine, if that were all. She must get help some- 
ow—”. 


“T will see to that, ee dae are so good as to 
trust me,” answered Doctor ipscombe, Cberrann 
“Tt is just those people who are ashamed to ie it 
is such a true charity to relieve, and my friend is a 


right noble fellow, who is only unfortunate.” 
‘Tam sure of that,” she answered, gently. “This 
to be hoped he will soon find employment, for his 


poor wife’s sake.” 

“His wife!” repeated Dr. Lipscombe. “ You haye 
made some mistake, madam—he has no wife.” 

* And the lady who is ill?” 

“Ts his sister,” 


“*Ts it, indeed?’ she answered, in @ tone of relief 
and satisfaction, that betrayed her secret at once to 
the keen young doctor. “I can’t think how I came 
to make such a very absurd mistake! Poor girl! 
how sad for her to be ill in such a wretched place! 
She ought to be moved at once to better Todas." 

“But, you see, it is impossible just yet. She is in 
such a precarious state.’ 

“Of course! How thoughtless of me to forget! 
Is there yee one could do to make matters a 
ie Nothin if th h already done,” h 

* No more than you have one,” he 
ae with a significant glance at the note he held in 

is uy 
“And you will let me know when you want more?” 

‘“‘T have not the pleasure of knowing your name,” 
he answered, with a bow. 

The lady blushed perceptibly, even through her 
v 


ai 
“Oh, no, I quite forgot—and it is of no conse- 
quence, for Iam sure to meet you again in a day or 
two, and then you can inform me. But I am afraid 
am eruelly on your valuable time. 
Good-morning, and thank you.’ 


CHAPTER XXVL 
4 WELCOME ANODYNE. 


Apa passed down a side-street as she finished 
speaking, and was soon out of sight. Dr. Lipscombe 
‘watched her for a second or two, and then hastened 
to another Con rest with a strong impression on his 
mind that William Bland’s honest, handsome feat- 
ures had done some mischief somewhere, although 
he might possibly be unconscious of the fact, ~ 

Meanwhile, the humble lawyer was engaged in the 
pe CE a Sa of shop pias Then, having at- 

nded to 0 Oo wants, he thought of his own, and, 
attracted by the savory odor that proceeded from a 
gook-shop 


the High street, treated himself to a 


moderate meal of roast beef, washed down by a glass 
of bitter beer, = 

When he emerged into the street again, after his 
modest feast, he felt valiant enough to dare and do 
anything. And the odd part of it was that, whereas 
he had been so despondent before, he was quite 
hopeful now, and entered his miserable little lodging 
with the air of a man who has conquered fate. 

And Fortune did begin to turn from that very 
hour. Mrs. Smith, who had been greatly troubled 
by her brother's harsh treatment of Bland, had per- 
suaded & neighbor to retain him professionally’ in 
Some dispute with the lord of the manor about a 
right of way; and although he was obliged to ae 
some Of Mary’s money, as he called his friend’s loan, 
in getting his best clothes out of pledge, he felt that 
ves usin was justifiable, and would not make it a 

rouble. 

The trial lasted two whole days, and brought him 
a very decided compliment from the bench, and two 
more retainers. Mary had a trustworthy, motherly 
woman as nurse, and as she had taken a turn for the 
better, he had less anxiety in leaving her for a time 
than he had formerly. 

Doctor Lipscombe was most attentive, too, al- 
though he was so busy. Mary began to quite jong 
for his coming, and to listen eagerly for his step on 
the stairs. 

He-was so cheerful and pleasant, that he seemed 
to bring ina great breath of sunshine as he entered, 
and brightened wonderfully the tedium of the sick- 
chamber, ; 

Then there was Willie at night; and sometimes the 
amiable doctor, his long day’s work over, would drop 
in for half an hour, and the two would talk of their 
school days, while ‘Mary, propped up with pillows in 
her arm-chair, would listen with interest and amuse- 
pag = until the doctor peremptorily ordered her off 
to 


She would pretend to pout at this, but there was 
no resisting such strong authority, and she went 
meekly enough in the tas and, carried up the steep 
stairs in her brother’s careful arms, would find a 
smile of forgiveness for her good medical man ere 
she ne a . Bland had suffered so much from 
debt, that even when he had paid off John Kershaw 
and his friend, and Mary was quite convalescent, he 
would not move into a better house. 

But, at last, his work became more than he could 
pie and he had to hire a regular office and keep 
aclerk. After that, of course, there was no need to 
remain at Mrs. Firman’s, and he took up his resi- 
dence once more in the outskirts of the town, where 
Mary could have her Py pitecrd and pretend she was 

she liked, 


quite in the country, 
“Tt is very odd,” said he, looking up from some 
law papers one evening, at Mary’sea' close to the 


lamp, and busy marking some handkerchiefs, al- 
though not with his name; “but Frank Lipscombe 
still calls here professionall, 3, when I am away, al- 
though oo seem quite cured,” 

Mary blushed furiously, and glanced at him slyly 
to see if he were in earnest or not. But, as he kept 
his countenance, she thought it necessary to make 
some excuse. 

“Well, you see, Willie, although the feveris quite 
gone, Doctor Lipscombe thinks I had better go on 
with tonics a little while longer. 

“And he likes to administer them himself, I sup- 


“How can you talk such nonsense, Willie?” she 
cried, pricking her finger in her wrath; and then she 
added, with a dignity that amused him vastly, “I 
am surprised you should care to discuss a subject 
you do not evidently understand.” 

“Tf that were the rule, Mary, I don’t fancy there 
would be much conversation,” he reto) with in- 
dulgent irony. “But, hark! there’s a step. By 
Jove, I believe it is Frank come again!” 

He opened the door, and lo! there was the young 
doctor taking off his great coat in the hall. 

“Tam come to ask you for some supper,” he said, 
when he caught sightof Bland. “I heard something 
about a chicken-pie last night.” 

“You mean the one was to make. I’m 
thankful you've come, Frank, for Ishall be expected 
ee eat a piece, and I know it will make me horribly 


Mary was crimson, but she uae good-naturedly. 

“You don’t deserve any for that doubt,” she said. 
“However, it is only truth that wounds, and my pie 
will vindicate itself.” 

Which it certainly did; most satisfactorily, and 
was admitted to be a wonderful production, even 
by the lawyer himself, who turned Mary’s little 
hands over and over again in his big palms, and de- 
clared that he had always fancied them too pretty to 
be of any use.” 

At which Mary, who hada round red spot on either 
cheek, left over after the last blush, colored all over 
her fair, sensitive face, and was pleased to retort 
that men were so obtuse no one expected them to 
see an inch beyond them; an assertion Dr. Lipscombe 
seemed to take to heart, although he had been giv- 
ing the a te tie all supper-time that his vision 
was not so limited by any means. 

in Bland complained of nae ill-used, and 
went off tosmoke his cigar in the little garden in 
front of the house, Dr. apie is who never in- 
dulged in this luxury, stayed behind to keep Mary 
company. 

Demure and diligent, with the long lashes resting 
on her bright chee! Mary knitted away as if her 
very life depended upon finishing so many rows be- 
fore she went to bed that night, and Doctor cy iad 
combe watched her needles flash to and ‘fro until he, 
poy bewildered, and said, in an injured tone 

Ni you be so very industrious Mary?’ 


*Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,’” 


she quoted, and became provokingly diligent once 
more. 


ore, 
At last he would stand it no longer, and, stoop- 
ing forward, took the work out of her hand. 
I want to talk to you,” he said; “and there’sno 
gettin in a word edgeways.”” 


Why,” in ary, looking very innocent. “TI 
haven’t beentaltingmednn st = <i 
“I shouldn’t complain if you had. Ilike so much 
ean the sound of your voice than the click of your 
needles.” 
“But Willie wants his comforter, Doctor Lips- 
combe,”’ 


“Then you can finish it after I am! gone.” 

ec] Le ar you told me I wasn’t to sit-up late?” 

“So I did; bu hoe can get rid of me as soon as 
you like, Mary. The most delicate little hint:that I 
was in the way would send me flying.” 

He waited, with rather an anxious air, for this 
‘little hint; but with all Mary’s shyness, and dread 
of the explanation she saw impending, she could 
not be so untrue to the tender love she bore to. him 
in her heart to send him away when his presence 
had become the chief joy of her life. 

So she was silent, and encouraged thereby, Doctor 
Lipscombe drew his: chair’ a trifle closer, and looked 
lovingly into the downeast face. 

“Mary,” he said, under his breath, “you know 
what Lam going to ask. ‘There is my hand, if you 
a it. I can promise you you shall never re- 
pent. 

What Mary’s answer was it is impossible to say, 
for she never knew herself. But that they under- 
stood each other was clear; for presently, wlien 
William had finished his cigar, and peeped in at the 
window to see if he might safely. enter, Mary’s head 
was on his friend’s shoulder, and Frank’s lips were 
so close to hers that if he hadn’t been very. reet, 
he would certainly have received a severe shock. * 

But he was circumspect, and, therefore, he lighted 
another cigar, and resumed his w; reflecting rather 
sadly on the fact that he was likely to lose Mary now, 
and should have to make up his mind to a lonely 
bachelor existence once more. 

However, he was unselfish enough to rejoice in her 
Ng carer and to be thankfiil that she would be in 
the —— @ good man, who» would shelter her 
from the storms and buffetings of the world. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 


Wuen Rose recovered consciousness she found 
herself in a little cottage parlor, with Lf ee i 
bending over her, one of whom she recogni with 
a thrill of joy. 

They were Keziah, the Gi y and Clement Thorne. 
It seemed so like a beautiful dream, which even a 
movement would dispel, she dared not seek to rea- 
lize it, but thanked fate, even for this brief illusion. 

Gradually, as her strength increased, she found it 
possible to face the truth, and looked up again. 

Clement knelt down, then, and took her hand ten- 
derly in his, 3 

** Are you better, Rose?” 

The voice was ‘so ae it brought the rich blood 
thrilling back into Rose’s cheek, and made her lips 
quiver with emotion. 

“Yes; I am better, but I don’t understand,” she 
answered, in a bewildered tone. “*How did I get out 
of that awful place!” 

“T carried you,” cried Clement. ‘Keziah, who 
does not seem to have trusted Knox and Grey from 
the first, followed you to the cave, and, although she 
was powerless to rescue you from Clayton’s clutches, 
she did the next best thing, and came after me. Un- 
fortunately, I was away from home, having to go to 
town on business for my mether, and the! result was 
that Keziah lingered about the wood and lanes near 
my house, until she was suspected of evil intentions, 
and ordered off.” 

‘*Poor Keziah!” and Rose’s little hand patted ten- 
a the faded cheek of her faithfulfriend: 

* But,” continued Clement, ‘having heard in the 
village that I was absent, and not cted until a 
eertain day, she hovered about. At last—to cut a 
long story short—she managed to obtain a hearing, 
and, after that, Llost no time, you may be sure. i 
only waited for the darkness {6 cover m purpose, 
and then I put a ladder against the window, where 
Keziah had seen you sitting, and, mounting as ay 
as I could, sought you from room to room until 
found you at last prostrate upon the floor, and, as I 
believed &t the moment,'dead. But,” he added, 
thankfully, “you are all right.” 

* Yes; I am now,” shev said, with a grateful smile. 
““You were only just in time.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Twas well-nigh mad, sir, for he had given me no 
food for days, except a dry crust I could not eat; 
and then, being shut in for a whole week made me 
very feeble, and Ishould have married him from fear, 
if you hadn’t come.” 

‘He wanted you to i him, then, Rose?” 

“ Yes, sir; and he swore he would soon make me 
willingenough. But—but ”—she hesitated—“I could 
not marry a man I did not love.” 

“You are right,” said Clement. “I would rather 
make any sacrifice myself than be ‘guilty of such a 
sin, for I believe it is a sin, and that he who mar- 
ries a beggar-maid for love is better than he who és- 
pouses a duchess from interest. This is my sin- 
a and nothing in my life shall ever give it 

e lie.” 

He spoke the more emphatically that he was try- 
ing to reassure himself; and Rose, as she listened, 
was no longer ashamed that she had learned to care 
for one so noble and true, 

She sat upright, suddenly strong, and the’ sweet- 
ness of hope nestled in her heart, 

“Tam well now,” she said, with an indescribable 
smile. “It is so beautiful to be free.” 

She had never looked so splendid as/she did at this 
moment, and the costume she wore enhanced her 
charms, while it seemed to bring her nearer to 
Clement, 

We have said that she often amused herself by 
masquerading in the late Lady Fordham’s finery, 
during her prison-days, Like all dark beauties, the 
baronet’s unfortunate wife had been fond of amber, 
and the satin folds that clung close to Rose’s shape- 
ly limbs were of this rich tint 

Some lace, yellow with time, whitened the tint of 
her slender throat by contrast, and fell over her 
hands, which had lost something of their brown color 
Since her incarceration. 

Her hair was braided, and formed a crown, which 
gave quite a regal air to her beauty, and Clement 
was never tired of gazing on this new revelation of 
that which had haunted him persistently ever since 
it had first dawned upon him a little while ago. 

It was a er position for one who professed 
to have no master but love; and Rose, unconsciously, 
made an appeal to his chivalrous nature it was both 
too strong and too weak to withstand. ee 

“Father is so old, he cannot take care of me, she 
murmured, plaintively; “and I am afraid, 
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** Afraid of what, Rose? Am I not here?” Clem- 
ent asked. 

“Now; but when I go back?” 

“You must not go back,” 

She shook her head. 

“T belong to them, pid ar apbever I might be, they 
would find me in time. They are searching for me 
no.”, and if they knew I had, hidden myself from 
them, they would kill me, perhaps. Reuben is very 
cruel, and I have many enemies. 

‘How is that?” » 

“T do not feellike them. I cannot tell why. If it 
wasn’t for father, I should not want to see any of 
them again.” 

“ Could you intrust yourself to me?” 

She looked at him anxiously, and then a very ten- 
der light softened the luster of her magnificent fea- 
tures. 

23 Yes,” she said; “but I could not trust you to 
them. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Death would be sweet to me,” she answered, “if 
I might die in your arms: but Ilove you too much to 
put you in such danger.” ; . 

‘But listen to me, Rose,” he said, passionately. 
“T love you, and I want you for my wife, Your 

eople have nothing to do with the matter, if you 
ive me in return, and are willing to give theni up 
for me.” ' 

“But I can't give them up.” 

“Why not?” + 

“Twas born a Gipsy, and nothing but misery and 
death would come of breaking my chains. Besides, 
I tell you, Reuben or his son would kill me. 

“The son is your lover,”’ said Clement, jealously. 

“He wanted to be,” she answered, with the 
straightforward simplicity that he had admired in her 
from the first; “‘ but I never deceived him. When he 
spoke, I told him the truth, and I have never changed 
my mind since.” ‘ ete) 

‘Then what right has he to interfere in your life? 

“None!” said Rose; ‘and yet I wouldn't dare him 
for all the world, nor Reuben either, even if father 
gave his consent to my leaving the tribe, which he 
never would.” é 

“But you are out of their sight now,” he urged, 

assionately, “and your own mistress. And Rose, 
dear Rose, I cannot part with you!” : 

* You must,” she answered, sorrowfully but firm- 
ly. “I go back to my people, and you to yours, and 
let_us forget if we can.” 

Her voice broke here, but-she somewhat recovered, 
and added, quickly, “T shall never have a husband 
now; but you will be safe, and that will always be a 
pleasant thought for me to remember.” 

“Rose,” he cried, desperately, “ tell me how I can 
win you, then?”’ , ‘ 

““My husband,” she ariswered, gravely, “‘ must live 
asa Gipsy among the tribes. Ihave been one of them 
too long to be able to spat from them now.” 

** Would your king do nothing for us, Rose?”’ 

“He would not permit me to desert my people, I 
know. He isa hard man, and he clings to his own. 
Besides, there is one reason, strongest of all, why I 
should not be allowed to go my own way in peace. 

“What is that?” > 

“T know a secret,”? she answered, slowly; “and 
though I would die before any one should wring it 
from me, they would not trust me.” 

“Not your father?” , 

“Not even him; but, least of all, Reuben, who is 
sly, and cold, and cruel, and would creep to my throat 
ike asnake through the grass, and strangle me in 
the darkness.” - 

“Why should he?” inquired Clement. " 

“ There’s strange things happen among us at times, 
and no one’s the wiser.’ 

“Then I should think you would be glad enough to 

t away from them, Rose,” 

“Tf I dared; but I cannot, sir. All my love for you 
can’t make me defy Reuben; and it is for your sake 
most, for I could spare my own life better than 

ours.” 

7 He drew her into his arms, and pressed a kiss on 
her tremulous lips. | 

“ After this confession, Rose, I cannot let you go. 
I would rather turn Gipsy for your sake than part 
from you.”” 

Rose looked incredulous, even in her joy. It was 
impossible to believe in such a sacrifice as this, and 
yet it was the only one by which he could gain her. 

“You could never bear it,” she murmured— 
“never. Give me up, and let me Bo. 

“Not while I have strength to hold you, Rose. But 


I have been yery selfish, darling. You want rest and 
food, and I do nothing but talk.” 
He had been dipping thin slices of bread in wine 


but she was sufficiently re- 


: ke at first; 
for her. to. tal calling Keziah back 


covered now. for solid food; and, 


to the post she had quitted, he went to find the good” 


woman of the house. 

She had a little pork and bread put by for her hus- 
band’s. breakfast in the morning; but Clement was 
such 4 liberal paymaster, she thought it e ent 
to give them up, wondering a little what the uti- 
ful dark lady—whose real status she never once di- 
vined, thanks to the amber satin—would say to such 
coarse fare. : 

But she was well-nigh ravenous, and, moreover, 
had. not been dainty, reared., ‘Therefore she partook 
of this homely, dish) with relish, sharing it with 
Keziah, whose poor, famished face showed plainly 
that: in the last days she had been subject to cruel 


stint. 5 
d to put new life into Rose, and the 
ae Se far inti ark beauty snpenres to fill the 
fans le little room, Pah it looked to Clement like a 
2 of his queen. 
res Pe ee power of beautifying all thin 
that surrounded her, and,sweetening poverty with 


her love, what would it signify where ‘he lived, 80" 


his side? , 
that Se atten enyied Gipsies their freedom—their 
wild, careless lives; while he was tired of the hol- 
low world in which he had lived these twenty-five 
years of his life, and wanted a change. And—and— 


‘My mother !’” 
3 rh ‘orgotten her for the. moment, 
Fe a ober t her now, but her rej 


remembered not 0} 
payin ride, her ambition and aristocratic in- 
stinots, ‘A Rose’s beauty would not help her in 
Mrs. Thorne’s esteem, he knew, On the contrary, 
she would, naturally hate that whieh had led him 


away fs 


Still, he would see her ere he settled his fate. His 
heart began to soften toward her’a little as he 
thought of her disappointment, her desolation; for 
though she had never been a very tender parent, she 
had loved him in her own way, and this would be a 
terrible blow. 
Yet it would be better to tell her the truth at once. 
He hardly knew, even yet, that he should quite 
break with his own life, even for Rose; but he had 
made up his mind to some sort of compromise, al- 
though it was just possible a different woman to 
Mrs. Thorne would have found the doubt in his 
heart, and fanned it judiciously, until she had won 
her son back again. 
But diplomacy was not Mrs. Thorne’s forte, ahd 
she had never had so much cause to regret the fact 
as she had that night. 
Having seen Rose ete peacefully, Clement 
stooped over her, and said: “I am going to my 
mother’s, but I shall not belong. She ought to know 
of this at once.” 
“Yes,” answered Rose, mournfully; “‘and then 
she will keep you, of course. It is only right she 
should, for Iam a Gipsy, and you are a gentleman.” 
But I love you, Rose; and love makes us all equal, 
you know.” J 
“She won't think so,” answered the girl, wistfully. 
Clement could not contradict her, He knew so 
well that nothing would excuse this mesalliance, in 
Mrs. Thorne’s opinion, and it was just as well Rose 
should be prepared for the difficulties that were cer- 
tain to ensue. 
“My mother is no longer young, and she has for- 
‘otten how it was with her when she loved my father; 
ut whatever happens, you belong to me, and I to 
yous and I will never forsake you aé long as I live. 

he life you.saved I dedicate to you from hence- 
forth,” he added, with great solemnity; ‘and if it 
comes to this, that I must select between you and 
my mother, I shall choose you. Do you believe this, 
Rose?” 

“Yes,” she replied, very gently and sadly; and as 
his lips touched hers, she gave back his kiss without 
prudery, but with infinite tenderness. 

But while she spoke of their speedy meeting, her 
eyes said adieu, if he had only r them aright. 
But he did not; and so he parted from her, without 
a single misgiving or fear, confidently (eee to 
return in a couple of hours, and’telling her tenderly 
to go to sleep, and dream of him till then, A 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE TUG OF WAR. 


CLeMENT’s impatient stride took in hedges and 
ditches and plowed fields indiscriminately; and 
when he reached home, he looked rather more like a 
hunted animal than a man. 

The butler stared incredulously when he asked 
breathlessly for Mrs. Thorne, and ventured to inquire 
if paything serious was the matter, 
| fo othing at all,” answered Clement, shortly. 

“Why? 

The servitor was not prepared with a reply, and 
therefore retired to his pantry, wondering, having 
first given his young master the desired information 
as to Mrs. Thorne’s whereabouts. 

‘“She’s in the drawing-room, sir—leastways, she 
was there five minutes ago.” 

And there she was now, dozing placidly in front of 
the fire, while her knitting-needles lay idly in her lap, 
and her favorite kitten purred on the rug. 

Somehow, this scene of home comfort gave Clem- 
ent a pang. The tranquillity of his life at the Grange 
had often oppressed him, because he was naturally 
of an eager, adventurous nature, and wanted to tr’ 
his wings out in the gréat world, from which his 
mother, in her sober middle age, was so glad to es- 
cape. But as soon as we are kely to lose a thing, 
we begin to value it; and so it came to pass that 
Clement, who had been anxious to unfold his mission 
a second before, sat down quietly, and waited for his 
mother to awake. 

The feeling of being watched often rouses a sound 
sleeper, and Mrs. Thorne began to turn and twist un- 
easil y under her son’s scrutiny. At last she sat up- 
righ’ , and looked about. 

“Ts that you, Clement?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“You came in very quietly.’ 

“T thought not. Are you quite yourself, mother? 
Ihave something very important to'say to you.” 

“Tam always myself,” she answered, with a cer- 

say on.’ 


tain dignity; a 
Then Clement an to feel all the difficulties of 
his task. He paused solong that’ his mother looked 
at him at last, and said; “Well?” in’a tone that 
showed a little anxiety and a good deal of surprise. 
“Lam afraid I have bad news for you, mother, 
hé then forced himself to say. 


“Then it is something very urgent? 

“T think so,” ; 

“Don’t be sensational,” she observed, in her cold- 
est aS “You know there is nothing I hate so 
much. . ; ho 

“But I am obliged to’ be, mother.” F 

“Then, for goodness’ sake, get it over as quickly 
as possible,” she retorted, in’ her ignorance. “TI 
don’t like to have'this sort of thing hanging over me 
longer than I can help.” 

‘He took his courage in both hands at this adjura- 
tion, and told her, in a few sharp, incisive sentences, 
of his love for Rose, confessing that she was below 
mye in raga but withholding the fact that she was 
of Gipsy birth, ; : 

ee . Thorne felt as if she had alréady heard 
enough, we . 

“You are mad,” she said, coldly, “and I advise 
you to go'abroad ‘until you come to your senses,”* 

“But, mother, I have promised to marry the girl.” 

“Phen, of course, you will have to break your 
promise, Clement.” 4 

“T__J—Jove her.” ' 

“Pshaw!” was her contemptuous exclamation. 
“That sort of thing is easily conquered, as I know 
by experience. I was in love at least half a dozen 
times before Tmartiéd your father, but my mother 
being a sensible woman, laughed me out of all my 
delusions, and illusions, too; so that, although your 
father was by no means young, and ‘squinted abom- 


inably, I soon made up my mind it would be very 
foolish’ of mé to refuse Nettlebury Park and ten 
thousand a year.” 

“But my father loved you, I suppose?” said’ Cle- 
ment, somewhat chilled by the picture his mother 
had drawn, 

“Of course he loved me; and I am sure we were 
always considered a model couple. It is quite a fal- 
lacy that any romantic attachment is necessary to 
happiness in the married state.” 

“It would be necessary to mine; mother. I-wvould 
rather give up everything than love.” 

“Then you want to be Poor all your days, I sup- 
pose?” she said, sternly. “ My jointure dies with me, 
as I have often warned you; and through your poor 
father’s failing to make a will, you need have noth- 
ing in the world after I am goné, if I choose, but the 
a thousand pounds your godmother, Lady Edyn, 
eft you.” 

“Fifty pounds a year is better than nothing, 
mother.” 

“On the contrary, it is worse than nothing, be- 
cause it is just enough to prevent you from exerting 
yourself, without being enough to keep you.” 

“Very well, then, mother; if Lam so poor, it is 
uite clear that no lady would marry me, and, there- 
ore, I may certainly choose for myself, You ought 

to have turned me adrift, and made me shift for my- 
self when I was a lad, and then perhaps, I should 
have been worth something, As it is, I may as well 
marry a Gipsy as not, since none other will have any- 
thing to say to me.” 

“A Gipsy!’ she repeated, incredulous but’ dis- 
mayed. “Absurd! I pride myself that is an impos- 
sible folly, even for you.” 

“Tlove her, mother!’ 

Mrs. Thorne rose to her feet, and the studied calm 
of years was dispersed in a second by the passion 
that possessed her. 

“Tf that is the case,” she’said, pointing ‘her ‘finger 
scornfally at him, “you are no son of mine, and I 
renounce you from this moment! Go”your own 
way, sir; only be careful that'I never see you nor 
your Gipsy wife!” 

“Mother!” 

“Tam not your mother now/ Never forget that! I 
have renounced you! You had such a chance as 
few men have, and you threwit away for the sake 
of a common Gipsy woman, ‘who I'll be bound is not 
even respectable!" 

“You do her injustice’ there, “mother. Clayton 
would never have wanted to marry her if she had 
been what you describe.” 

“T believe I could safely affirm, without contradic- 
tion, that he had no intention of the kind. The girl 
has made you believe this to raise her value’in your 
estimation; but aman of the world is not so easily 
taken in as you seem to think.” 

on judge by what TI have seen,” said Clement, 
coldly. “T have aed rescued Rose from his chitches, 
and I honestly believe that she has told me the 
simple truth.” 


“T have heard that credulous people are ‘very 
Pea said his mother, disdainfully; ‘and theré- 
fore I should be sorry to'rob you of ‘your faith, even 
in Gipsies. Howeyer, take my advice in one thing, 
and remove all the valuables from your person before 
you trust yourself in this Rose’s company, I never 
heard of a Gipsy who was not a thief.” 

“Mother, you are terribly cruel!” said’ Clement, 
indignantly. 

“Not at all; Tam ae just.. If you had fallen 
in love with my maid, Imight have some little hope; 
but a Gipsy—pah!” 

_ An expression of intense repugnance and disgust, 
in which there was no affectation whatever, pervad 
Mrs. Thorne’s handsome face. ; 

_‘‘ However,” she added, after a pause, seeitig he 

did not speak, “you are not a boy, and, therefore, 
you must choose for yourself. Only, if you decide 
or the Gipsy, you must give mé up,” t 

“‘Let me bring her here to you,” urged Clement, 
passionately. “She is so beautiful, so modest, so dig- 
nifled. If you only saw her, you would acknowledge, 
I am sure, that my love was well warranted. But 
even with such a partner I could not be happy with- 
out your blessing.” 

“ And instead of my blessing, take my curse if you 
ever make that creature your wife,” she’ said, turn- 
ing to the door. ; k 

“ And this is all you have to say to me, mother?” 

“ Yes, until you have ¢ha) your mind, and are 
in‘your right senses again,’’ she rejoined, frigidly. 

e covered his face with his hands, and groaned 
aloud. He was not a’ man of strong will, perhaps, 
but he was obstinate, and her opposition’ gave 
the resolution he had wanted. 

He suffered horribly, but he would not give in. 

Mrs. Thorne opened the door, and ‘paused ‘on the 
threshold as if she were awaiting her recall; but she 
had lost her opportunity, and Clement let her go. 

Even then a gentle word, a maternal ¢aress; might 
Matt geet Ag i = neither was ‘vouchsafed, and 
so they parted silently and ‘in ‘little rec! 
how they should méet again: ara ‘ ne 

For quite ten minutes after his mother had left 
him Clement didnot move; and thén he took a wist- 
ful, lingering farewell of’ the familiar things which 
had been part, as it were, of the simple fabric of his 
home life. . 

A miniature of his mother lay ona’ side-table, and 
this was the only thing he took away with him as he 
threw up the window, and leapt ‘forward into the 
darkness of a future he might not even divine, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
GIPSY MARRIAGE. 
Ir gave Clement a chill when, on reaching the cot- 
tage where he had left Rose and her faithful com- 
anion, he'saw no’ light in the window—no signs of 
e within. 

“It was raining fast now, and the wind. sobbed 
drearily, making the tall trees creak, and giving @ 
peculiar dreariness to the autumn night. © The moon 
tried vainly to pierce the ‘thick, leaden clouds, and 
it was so black that once or twice he had Jost his 
way, and had to’ rétrace his steps slowly and care- 
fully, and get back into the road again, although he 
knew the country by heart, J 

But_at last his hand was on the Jatch of the cot- 
tage-door, and he turned it sharply. ‘To his surp 
it resisted, and he knocked loudly with his stici, 

A night-capped head appe from the window 
above, while a rough, drowsy voice said, ** What the 
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deuce do you mean by disturbing honest folks at this 
hour of the night?” 

_ tLleft.a lady here a couple of hours ago. Where 
is she gone?” 

**Oh, is it you, Mr. Thorne?” and the voice softened 
Percept: “TN ‘come down, and -let you in; al- 
though, for the matter of that, the lady left just 
after you did.” 

‘* And she gave your wife no message for me?”’ 

The woman came to the window then, and answer- 
ed for herself. 

‘* No; sir, there wasn't any message. But the per- 
son”’—Mrs. Jones had, modified her views with re- 
gard to Rose by this time, on account of her famili- 
arity with Keziah, and now believéd her to bea play- 
actor, than whom, to her primitive mind, a servant 
of all work was far superior—‘ the person was in an 
awful hurry to get away, sir, anid couldn’t spare even 
a minute to say thank you to decent folks who had 
done her service.” ‘ 

‘*She left that for mesil said, Clement, graciously. 
“Look under the door when you open it inthe morn- 
ing ’’—and he slipped a five-shilling piece beneath it 
as he spoke. ‘“s\nd now tell me which way she 
went.” 

“She went toward the common, where such folks 
harbor in general,’ answered the woman, only 
checking her disdain out of respect, for, Mr. Thorne. 
for she could not forgive Rose for having deceiv: 
her; ‘‘and there you'll find her, I should say, in spite 
of her satin gownr” 

“Thank you, Mrs, Jones,’’ replied Clement, pre- 
tending not to notice the sneer the other could not 
suppress. “JT dare say it will be all right.” 

fore like to be all wrong,”’ reasoned Mrs. Jones, 

shrewdly, as she went, back to bed; ‘for if people 

yas to be happy, they must keep to their own. sta- 
ions.” 

Which, as a rule, is true enough, _ 

Meanwhile Rose (in Keziah’s faithful company) 
was flying from a happiness she dared not accept. 

“Tam so different to what he has been used to,” 
she thought, “he would soon tire of me, and that 
would break my heart. Ill go back to father, and 
try to forget that we ever met. There’sno shame in 
parting so; but if he was to leave off loving me after 
we was married, that would be a trial to me and to 
bio, and kill me downright. So it’s much better as 

t is. 

But pce Rose was not a.well-disciplined young 
lady; she was only a Gipsy, and her untutored heart 
called out wildly against the cruel fate to which she 
had condemned it. 

She knew nothing of philosophy even by name, 
but she had learnt a great deal about endurance from 
experience; and, therefore, though the tears fell fast 
on her chilled bosom, she walked on with a resolute 
step, and never once looked back. 

“We must keep going until daylight,” she ob- 
served, after a while to her companion, ‘‘ and then 
lay up somewhere until dusk again. The boys would 
hoot-us if they saw us, and may be the police would 
got hold of.us.. We are Gipsies, you know,” she ad- 

ed bitterly; ‘‘and our brown skins are an offense 
of themselves,” 

Keziah drooped her head in a dull, passionless sort 
of way. She was beyond caring for, or even feeling 
much, the injustice that fretted Rose’s proud young 
spirit, and made her burn with indignation and scorn, 

“We must take care they don’t get hold of us, 
then,’*she answered, quietly; ‘‘ but we have a long 
jowmey before us, Rose. Lee was moving to Bether- 
ton as we started that morning, a week ago now. It, 
depends upon what Knox and Grey have told him 
whether he waits there for you.” 

“They will have him [ went off with the gentleman 
of my own accord—the foxes!’ said se, with 
anger. “ But I'll see that all right when I see father, 
We must go straight to Betherton, Keziah; and if 
the camp’s broken up, we shall find out there what 
direction to take.” 

“It’s sure to be toward the forest,” said Keziah, 
significantly. 

“Why?” and Rose sought her face. through the 
soft mist of the rain, with a startled air, “What 
makes you think that?” , 

» Lee is getting restless, and;setting himself more 
and more that way, as others have noticed beside me. 
He will break up he camp soon, you will see, and go 
off alone to. die,” 

Rose began to feel a neryous tremor, 

are don’t!” she said. ‘What will become of 
me?’ 

“You must have a husband to take care of you, 
Lee will see to that before he goes away.” 

“But I don’t want one,’ 

“Tt is the custom,’ answered eeaial, stolidly ; 
“Sand you cannot help ourself, When father was 
dying, he chose a.man, of the tribe for my husband, 
to take care of mother and me; but he died first, o: 
the kiek of a horse. ‘There was no time to put any 
one else in his place... That’s how it came about 
mother and me. were so poor.” 

“T would rather be poor than have a husband only 


to keep me, ] 

Keziah could not, understand these refinements of 
feeling, and only repeated, d dly, ‘It is the cus- 
Lom BTIPDE, us,’ as if that ended the argument to her 
mind. 

For hours they.walked on in the cold rain, until all 
the gloss was gone from Rose’s satin robe... If it had 
not, been for her hardy rearing, she must have suc- 
cumbed;, but when the: day began, to break the 
weather cleared, and then Keziah showed Rose a de- 
serted cowshed she had noticed in,coming. They 
both took shelter there, and, removing the worst of 
thee wet things, huddled close together, and tried. to 

leep, ' 


Rose was young and strong, and soona soft, dream; 


less sleep came upon her; her head, with its wealth 
of wavy, tangled hair, resting on her bare, slender 


arm, 
Keziah watched her for a moment with evidentad- 
miration, and then she softly rose from her side, and 
erept out, 
ere, was a farm-house about a mile off, and 
thither Keziah wended her steps.. The mistress was 
feeding her poultry, when she suddenly looked up, 


and.saw this poor, tattered creature, looking at 
her bungrily,, while she pitifully asked for AT ge 
“T never do give to beggars,’ the woman answered, 


But somehow she was touched by this forlorn figure, 
and veturned into the house, from whence she 
brought a huge slice of sweet brown bread and a 


small piece of cheese, which she gave to Keziah, say- 
ing, ‘‘There, get you gone, for if my husband comes 
along he'll never let me hear the last of this.” 

Keziah thanked her gratefully, and hurried back 
to the shed, where she found Rose. still sleeping, and 
smiling as she slept. 

It was a surprise to the girl, wnen she woke up 
presently, to find that Keziah had Spread out quite 
4 little feast, and was pressing her to eat. 

They continued their journey at dusk again: but 
they had a very disagreeable fright in passing 
through one of the villages. Some men, standing 
at the door of a oe and scareely sober, 
pursued them with shouts and cries. 

But they crept under some straw, and lay there 
motionless until their tormentors, disappointed of 
their prey, turned back again, passing so close to 


their hiding-place that. one of them actually. trod 
upon Rose’s hair, long tresses of which trailed upon 
the ground. 

But the peril passed, and they hurried on 


As Keziah had predicted, they found no sign of the 
Gipsies at their last Sannping plete; save such tokens 
as they ik de left behind them—in gay-colored 
shreds of clothing and the burnt holes in the grass. 

The gray, dull autumn. mowning Tae just breaking 
as they reached this place, and Keziah, seeking for 
a sign of the tribe’s w hereabouts, indicated the black 
arrow in the peeled bark of an elder tree, with pecu- 
liar solemnity. 

“What did I tell you?” she said. ‘It points 
toward the forest. The old king is traveling there 


die. 

“Hush!” eried Rose, reproachfully. ‘‘ Won’t it 
be time enough to think of the trouble when it 
comes?’ 

They built up a fire, and rested hére all day. 
Keziah had some scraps in her apron she begged, 
as usual, when Rose slept, that the girl’s pride 
might not be wounded; an Rose, in her weariness, 
asked no questions, 

They could not starve thus; but they were often 
hungry, and footsore, and weary beyond measure, 
until on the sixth day they saw the welcome gleam 
of the tent fire, and showed themselves to the dimin- 
ished party, with faces that told only too plainly 
of the sufferings they had gone through. 

Knox and Grey are turned out, with their fami- 
lies,” said the first woman they uestioned. ‘The 
king knowed there had been foul play, and cursed 
them to their faces. He has pined ever since, though 
it was only once he said that your blood was on his 
head, and he should never be allowed to die in peace. 
But here he comes,” 

And she drew back, awed, before the tottering 
figure, and dim, eager a of the Gipsy king. 

‘Did I oe her aliee inquired . 2a in ra ing 
tones; an ie SW up broke up, leaving 
space for his uncertain aeide. “Rose!” 

‘Here I am, father!” 

A flush of triumph and poy, unspeakable passed 
over the worn, passionate face. 

“Thad you to ‘count for,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ before 
T could go a step further; but I am straight now, and 
can go on again. There’s no man among us to-night 
who can be your mate and take care of you when I 
am dead. They’ve gone their own way, and my 
time is so short I cannot wait for their return. 
Reuben!” 

The man came suddenly forward. 

“Will Mat take the charge?—he is young and 
strong, and the girl deserves well of us all, as you 

now.”* 

Reuben gave her a cold, impassible look. 

“Let the lad speak for himself,” he said; “naught 
matters much tome. I have my own work to do.” 

At this moment there was a sudden stir in the 
outer group, who had stayed to hear Lee’s words, 
ane aman broke through them, and came to Rose’s 
side. 

“T have sought you high and low,” he murmured, 
with eagerness, as he caught Rose to his heart; 
“and you belong to me,” 

“What is this?” inquired Lee, softly. ‘* Who 
comes here?” 

“My husband, father,” said Rose, in a loud, clear 
voice; and she kissed Clement tenderly and gravely 
on the lips. ‘‘I will have none but him,.”? . 

“Mend the fire, and let me see his face,” said the 
old. king, ) 

They piled on dry sticks, and made a blaze that 
lighted He the brown common and bare trees, and 
threw flickering bars of light on the gale green 
pool, and long sheayes of the cold, shivering grasses. 

For one minute Clement Thorne and the Gipsy 
king stood face to face, and the old man’s steady 
be petoed him through. Then he called Rose to 

aS 5: be | 

“T don’t want to know how this came about,’’ he, 
said, in.a tired voice; “but you mate yourself with 
this man willingly, Rose?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“And you will take care of this woman, and keep 
her in sickness and health?’ he asked, turning to 
Clement. 

‘“\I will)” was, the earnest reply; and, to do him 
justice, he had no. thought of evasion in his heart; 
nothing there but the deepest love for the Beautiful 
Gipsy girl, who had saved the life he was now so 
willing to dedicate to her, 

“Very well, then, take her for yous own;’’ and the 
old man, parted the hands so tightly clasped, to join 
them together again. “She is your wife, and if ever 
you, desert her may curses fall on your head, and 
sorrow and sickness be your lot for the rest of your 
days. Say after me, ‘This is my wife, and I have 
Tae a Ee maralage with her, for better and worse, 
this night. 

Clement repeated the words, slowly and firmly, | 

Then Lee looked toward se, and she said, 
proudly without. faltering, “This is my, husband, 
and I have. made a trué marriage with him, for bet- 
ter,and worse, this night.” ‘ 

The ceremony was over then, and by the custom of 
the tribes the two were as indissolubly united as if the; 
had stood at the altar, and a priest had joined th 
hands... Rose, knew)no, other laws than those that 
were made by the king, and neyer doubted that she 
was honestly and indisputably a wife. Clement, of 
course, understood that the world would find a flaw 
in the service, and. set him free at any moment he 
chose to demand hj»; release. 

But he was no trickster that he should disappoint 
the earnest faith Rose had in him; and though he 


accepted the position as it was for the present, and 
was careful not to hint to Rose that they had been 
actors in a solemn sort of farce, which was no pro- 
tection to her, or binding on him, he determined that 
he would Meh matters as speedily as he could, and 
give Rose the legal claim on him she already, in her 
innocence, believed herself to possess. 

And, having made this compact with himself, and 
sealed it with a silent oath, he gave himself up to the 
novel happiness of the present. 

The novelty and excitement_kept_sober reflection 
at bay, and as he sat beside Rose, he thought that 
all his vain searching after an ideal happiness’ had, 
at last, brought its fruition, and that. he should he 
content to spend the whole of his days in inglorious 
idleness and almost savage freedom, just for the 
sake of a woman’s smile. 

When the stars came out, Rose showed him her 
star, as she said, in a tender little whisper, close at 
his ear, “It has grown so large and bright since yes- 


terday—or I fancy that it has; but then I am richer 
ahs greater than I ever thought to be, for I am your 
wife!” 

And she nestled close into his arms, and laid her 
head down on his breast, while cruel, fierce eyes, 
like those of a snake in the thicket, watched them 
persistently, and glowered evilly on their happy love. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A KING UNCROWNED. min 

Tae next morning Lee gathered all the Gipsies to- 
ects that remained in the party, and solemnly 

ade them farewell. F 

“My time is come,” he said, without fear or flinch- 
ing, and he turned his haggard, resolute face toward 
each in turn. ‘Ihave no son, and you must choose 
another king for yourselves. I have done with every 
thing now. Only select a bold, capable man, who 
will keep the tribe together, and rule with a stron, 
hand, or before a year is gone by you will all be sca' 
tered on the face of the earth, and will lose the 
strength your numbers give you now. Already we 
have less power than we had when I was young, and 
are more hated and less feared. Look to it that you do 
not fall lower still, for my hand is weak and my sight 
dim, the days become a burden to me, so that I can 
only help you by my words, and they must be few. 
Who shall be king in my place?” 

A voice out of the group named Rose; but Lee 
shook his head. 

“You want a man,” he said, ‘for these are 
troubled times. Let the child be happy, and take a 
strong man to rule.” 

“Reuben!” 

It was impossible to say who made this proposition; 
but in their perplexity they fastened on it thank- 
fully, and Lee, with visible reluctance, proclaimed 
Reuben king. 

He knew that the other’s savage temper would soon 
break up the band, and wondered that they could so 
easily forget the past; but they all feared the man. 
and thought to propitiate him by this selection; ani 
he was evidently flattered, for the first smile that had 
ever been seen on his face since his wife’s desertion 
moved his lips now from their usual stern, set rigid- 


ity. 

Te took up the reins that had fallen out of Lee’s 
feeble hands, and turned to them with a face that 
showed neither pity nor wavering, 

“Very well,” he said; “‘so be it.” J 

And without another word, he strode away, his 
glance just meeting Clement’s as he passed, and, brief 
as it was, leaving behind an impression of menace and 
hatred that did not escape Rose’s fearful observa- 
tion, 

The result was that she stole up to Lee as he sat 
Bhougbitnlhy aside smoking his pipe, and said, in a 


whisper, e and my husband will go with you, 
father. We cannot stay here now.” 
“Why not?" : ; 
8 Rose indicated Reuben by a slight expressive ges- 
ure. 


‘He will not dare harm you.” 

“But he might harm some one I love better than 
myself,” she answered, gravely. ,, And anyhow, 
father, I could not let yougo alone. 

“And him—will he care to come?” F 

‘He will follow my lead,’ answered. Rose, with a 

Youd smile, that showed some womanly triumph 
a her power. 

The aged ki looked really touched, and his 
voice was softer than Rose had ever known it to be. 
before as he answered, with grave tenderness, ‘‘ You 
are a good girl, Rose, and I will. make you happy be- 
fore I die, even though I break the solemn oath I 
made in my youth. But come, it is time we was 
going;”’ and he rose weakly to his feet. 

The old gray mare was put into the wagon, and 
Lee bade each and all a last good by, as one may 
who lies on a bed of death; and sees the world slowly 
fading from his dim sight. . : 

Then she began her journey, with slow-paced un- 
willingness, as if she understood that she, too, was 

oing to her grave in the forest, and knew that her 
ong life’s labor was drawing to its close, ; 
ement walked at her head as the little proces- 
sion moved off; and somehow the solemnity of these 
leave-takings. made him forget to ridicule himself in 
his new character. 

Lee waved his hand as Jong as any of the tribe were 
in sight. . And then he went and lay down. 

Rose went to her husband’s side. 

It was a new, strange, wonderful life to Clement; 
and. not without its fascination, Nothing jarred up- 
Re his pad peo nf ail nnaaremael 

ose Was gentle and tender, and her fine c' 
made ae ba ae Pe tone from him, and adapt herself 
unconsciously to his every mi * 

And then the beauty Of the face in the little red 

pd he could never weary of gazing at and wonder- 
ing over. 

ten now. that his task w: sci een seemed 
to yield without shame to the weakness, that was 
creeping over him, and did not move all the day. 
Rose prepared him food, and ‘took it to him as he 
lay; and when’ the shades of night began to steal 


across the autumn, landscape, and. the Mime wi 
blurred with  mrist, they. halted for food, am Clean, 


ent, who had a Puree feeling'of being ata picnic, 
in yery delightful company, gathered sticks, and 
piled ip the Ate, while Rosé made. the kettle boll, 
and laid the supper. 

His mother often complained of his poor a; 
petite, and had bade the cook exert ail her skill 


tempt him; but she would have marveled to see her 
dainty son eating huge slices of bread and pork with 
the most genuine relish, laughing like a school-boy 
meanwhile. 

He had forty pounds in his pocket, and, with his 
present primitive mode of life, this would last a lon. 
while. Duns, and tailors’ bills, and sharp-tongue 
heiresses, and burdensome conventionalities, were 
done away with, and a delightfulssense of freedom 
had come to him in return. 

The night was soft and balmy, and so they madea 
tent, ane slept under it, as Rose had been wont to do 
in the summer months. And when Clement roused, 
as he often did from very strangeness, he heard the 
faint woodland tmhurmurs, and the rustle of insects 
creeping toward the warmth, the moneiug of the 
bare, brown trees, and the distant ripple of a slow, 
quiet stream. ra 

Maybe this life would have tired him as the months 
went by, but its short sweetness left no time for sa- 
tiety or regret, and he really loved Rose better and 
more as the days went on. It was just‘a month be- 
fore they reached the borders of the forest, where 
Lee was to make his last long halt. The old mare 
like her master, grew weaker and weaker, and coul 
only just ereep over the ground now with frequent 
rests. 

As for Lee, he faced death, as he had met life, 
boldly and steadily. He had always been reticent 
by nature, and it was too lateto change, but he was 
more gentle than Rose had ever known ks 

He would sit by the fire sometimes at night,and 
now and then he would tell them strange, wild tales 
of the past. But this was not often, although Clem- 
ent tried hard to bring him out, and listened eagerly 
to every word that fell from his lips. 2 

Clément‘had made a resolution regarding. .a legal 
marriage, which he now hastened to carry out. 

There was a village near their aahitnes pie and 
hiere he caused the banns to be put. up in the church, 
and then set himself to the task of gradually prepar- 
ing Rose’s mind for an innovation which he knew 
would startle her cruelly, and weaken her faith in 
the security of the laws established by her tribe. 

Rose was not readily reconciled to the new cere- 
mony, and at first offered some opposition to it. 

But when Clement, troubled by her resistance to, 
that which was so needful for her honor, said, im- 
ploringly, ‘‘Just to please me, Rose!’’ to his» sur- 

rise, she threw her arms round his neck, and, stand- 
ing op tip-toe, to reach his lips, murmured, passion- 
ately, ‘ What you will, dear—what you will! 

So the question was settled, and Rose entered a 
church for the first time, wondering and tremulous, 
and clung to Clement while the words were spoken 
of whose meaning and import she had so little con- 


ception. 

‘lement paid the fee, and they walked out, the 
clergyman, who guessed pretty much how matters 
were, wondering at this strange marriage, and ad- 
miring the young fellow, whose social status there 
was no mistaking, that he had the courage to do 
what was right by the beautiful Gipsy girl. 

Clement, although he could not regret what he had 
done, felt somewhat depressed, for the step he had 
taken was irrevocable, and his chains had been so 
light ‘before, he felt their pressure now almost to 


in, 

PM But Rose, pleased as achild withthe het ring he had 

given her, had got over her awe of the cold, somber 

chureh, and the solemn. parson, in his long white 
own, and was in one of those fantastic moods of 
ers, when she was like.a kitten at play, and would 

not suffer him to be still. -- 

Had she been less beautiful he might have grown 
impatient, perhaps, But’she had wreathed her hair 
with ivy leaves, and folded a yellow shawl about her 
shoulders, all of which added to the effect of her 
almost weird loveliness. 

He put out his hand once, and caught her as she 
was fluttering past, saying, “\Can’t you keep still, 
Rose?” LB 

Her arms fell to ‘her side, and she became suddenly 
as quiet and rigid as a marble statue, only her lips 
moving, as she asked, rather wistfully, “ Do you like 
me so best?” PA , . 

“JT like you altogether as you are,” replied Cle- 


ment. : 

And he drew the ivy-crowned head down to his 
breast, and kissed her again and again. 

* And you will never want to go away from me?” 

“ Never, never!” . 

“T am only a Gipsy,” she added, with a sort of ten- 
der humility; \‘‘I must be so different to what you 
are accustomed to." 

“Yes, you: are, I am thankful to say,” he ‘an- 
swered, with fervor; ‘‘I hate young ladies.” 

“But you don’t hate Gipsies?” , 

“Well, Rose, to tell you the truth, I don’t know 
much about them. They do not bear very good 
characters onthe whole, dear; but then, of course, 
that: may be: udice, I have no desire to judge 
them, and if ipsies are like you-— d 

“Some of them steal and lie, 1 know,” observed 
Rose, candidly; “‘but then, I dare sayy there are 
some among: you who steal and lie too.” 

Plenty.” i 

“Then why are they so hard.on Gipsies?” 

“You are lawless folks, Rose, and won’t be ruled.” 

“We rule ourselves,” she answered, with a certain 


2. a 
Pret that’s just what you oughtn't to do.” 

Rose looked as though she couldn’t make this out 
at all; but at this moment Lee came creeping to- 
ward the fire, rubbing his chilled hands together, 
and she could not ask any more questions. _ 

‘The old:man'’s mind had been very wandering and 
uncertain the last few days, and he talked incessant- 
ly of the past—the dim, distant past, she did not 
even know by hearsay. 

“Ah! Six ‘Thomas and me wasideadly, bitter ene- 
mies,” he said, once, looking at Rose contemplative- 
ly. “He was hard; and I was hot; and he'd have 
fianged me as high as the top of yon treehad he had 
the chance, But I was like a porcupine; you couldn't 
handle me without hurting yourself, and so he 
found.” ie 

He broke off suddenly, and gave a suspicious glance 
at Clement, finishing with a cunning little laugh, 

‘Ah, ah! You won’t get my secret out of meso 
easy as all that. A man must be a fool to tell of his- 

” 


‘After this he would relapse into moody silence 
again, “filling his pipe, and puffing away mechanical- 
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ly, although he complained that his ‘* baeca” had no 
taste in it nowadays. 

He was dying slowly, inch by inch, and the days, 
as they passed, seemed to make little perceptible 
change, except that he had longer its of silence, 
and deeper spells of abstraction. 

Rose was glad ‘to. keep him as long as she could; 
and, because he was her father, Clement taught -him- 
self to feel some interest-in the strange, resolute old 
Gipsy, of whose deeds of daring he had often heard 
in his youth. 

One night, as he sat by the fire listening eagerly 
to the sough of thewind among the tall forest trees, 
he suddenly put:-his cold, damp hand on Rose's 

“You've been as good as a daughter to me,” he 
said earnestly, ‘‘and T’ll see you righted yet.” 

ane never been wronged, have I?” asked Rose, 
gently. 

But he was silent, listening. 

“I daresay they talk, if we knew what it was they 
were saying,” he said presently, in a dreamy tone, 

“What, father.*’ 

“The trees. But who calls me father? I never 
had chick or child of my own, and Rachel murmur- 
ed oftentimes because she had no little one to dandle 
in her arms, It was best so; but women have ten- 
derer hearts than us; and they make it a sorrow 
when years go:by, and no babe comes.” 

“You forget me, father!’ said Rose, stooping with- 
in range of his vision, and smiling up into his eloud- 
ed features, 

“No, no!” he answered sharply. “I never forgot 
pel se Me say that. Imind me when I first laid 
you in Rachel’s lap, and in her eagerness she mete 

ed the aes white beads you wore on your neck, 

ou cried for mammy, and she comforted you up as 
if you was her own, and would not let you out of her 
arms.» Her heart was better nor mine, for she would 
have given you back, only I had took a great oath it 
should not be, and she would ‘not go ag’in’ me.” 

looked over at Clement, as much as to say. 

‘Hark, how he wanders!” but her husband listened 
earnestly to every word, as if they had a meanir 
for him she could not understand. But when he trie 
to stimulate his memory by a leading question, he 
drew back into himself again, and laughed with 
hoarse defiance. 

“Ah! I am not fool enough to hang myself,” he 
muttered, and spoke no more that night. 

They got him to bed, at last, for he was strange 
and restless, and the wind seemed to trouble him. 
He kept wreathing his cold, thin fingers together, and 
muttering to ‘himself until he sunk into an uneasy 
doze, and then Rose left him tor a while, and joined 
her husband. 

* Father is very bad to-night, I think,” she said, ina 
sort of awed whisper; “and the wind teases him.” 

‘ And itis rising, too,’? Clement answered. ‘I feel 
as if the air were full of portents.” 

He had. a nervous, organization, and was easily in- 
fluenced” y such things. 

* Somet ping. must be going to happen,” he added, 
presently: “I feel it coming.” 

“Tf only my star were out,” cried Rose, with su- 

erstitious fervor, ‘1 should know then. It would 
ale if sorrow was near, and bright in joy.” 

Clement looked at her earnestly, and sighed. 

“You must not believe such things, Rose. I will 
teach you a better faith, dear.” 

“But it can't be wrong to watch the stars, and 
love them, darling,” she said, wistfully. ‘‘ Aunt 
Rachel used to point them out to. me when I was 

liane, and she taught me to feel as if they were 
riends, 

“There’s no harm. in your making friends of 
them, Rose, only it is absurd to suppose they ean 
have any partin our lives, or any poner of warnin: 
or cheering us. If your star was fall, you ond 
be none the worse, or I daresay the omen would 
seem very terrible,’ P 

“T should never be happy again,” answered Rose, 
decidedly. 

‘Foolish Rose!’ he muttered, in loving reproach, 
“when so many stars fall!’ 

At this moment, while she was bending toward 
him, she heard a in and peered into the darkness 
beyond, with a searching, troubled gaze. 

ement had noticed. nothing until she drew closer 
to his side, and sought the shelter of his arms with 
a startled air, when he asked gently what troubled 


her. 
u aes one is coming,’’ she answered, under her 
reath, 

“A wayfarer, whom our fire has attracted, love. 
Let me go and see.” 

But he had no need, A gentleman, he recognized 
at once as the clergyman who had married him to 
Rose, stepped forward into the light, and his face 
as the flickering shadows crossed it, looked wan an 
intent, as.in.a man charged with a sad and impor- 
tant mission, 

Putting Rose gently aside, Clement went to meet 


“T am. afraid. I bee ‘ou, evil tidings,” said the 
clergyman, kindly; “although I hope you will be- 
lieve that I am here only from a sense of duty.” 

“Tam sure of that.”’ 

“Tsaw an advertisement in two pobers to-day 
which concerns you; and as I thought you might 
not see them, I ventured to. bring them with me.” 

‘My mother is ill?” said Clement, with a gasp. 

“Dying, I fear—if not dead!” replied the clergy- 


man, who felt, that the case was urgent to be 


glossed over, and did not care to save him any self- | 


reproach he might have justly earned. . 
‘May I look at the advertisement?” inquired Cle- 
ment, hoarsely. 
se drew near and read over his shoulder; 
seeing the trouble on his brow, she laid her head ca- 
ressingly on’ his breast.and murmured, with tender 
self-abnegation, ‘‘Goat-once, or you will not find her 
then it will seem like my fault,” 


then, 


van. 
“He is so near hi 
You pug to go, dear, but I ought to stay.” 


might be company by da; 
at the stars by night; and I shall be fi nitag ot 
you every minute, dear, until I see you again,” 


“And if your father should die while Iam gone,’ 
he .said, racked between the two duties that were 
perecing for recognition at the same time, 

en 

“I should not be afraid,” was the steady reply. 
“But he won’t die yet for three days. He told me 
so this morning.” 

“How ean he know?’ 

Rose shook her head. 

“You would scold me if I told you; but he does 
know. Only you are wasting time, dear; and, you 
see, the paper tells you that you will not see her alive 
unless you go at once. Good-by. 

And without heeding the witness who stood by, 
gravely wondering over a scene that was so entirely 
out of the pale of ordinary clerical experiences, Rose 
kissed him once, twice, thrice, with all the fervid 
passion of her race, and then let her arms fall to her 
side, as she said, sorrowfully, ‘‘ Go!” 

‘““My brave wife!’ Clement murmured, ashe 
strained her to his heart; and then, not daring so 
much as to look back, he followed the clergyman’s 
impatient stride. ; 

“You will be able to catch the last train to Mary- 
well, if. you are quick,” the other said, when they 
were out into the road. ‘‘ I will walk with you to the 
station, to save time. You can take a fly on to Allis- 
ford. then, I presume?’ 

“Quite well,”’ Clement answered, rather abstract- 
edly, for he hada strange feeling of anxioty in leay- 
ing Rose, knowing how little either Colonel Clayton 
or Reuben were to be trusted, and that her marriage 
with him had made her many enemies in her tribe. 

“I do not know if you are provided with money,” 
said Mr. Long, hesitatingly; “ but if not—”’ 

“Thanks, I have plenty,’ was the quick reply. 
“But Iam going to ask you a favor, if I may?’ 

* Assuredly, Mr, Thorne.” : 

“T am very anxious about my wife; and if you 
could see her once or twice during my absence, I 
should be greatly obliged. Her father is dying fast, 
and she has no protector,” 

“Would they come nearer to the village, where I 
could keep my eye on them, do you think? 

“The old man has a fancy to die close to the forest 
where his wife is buried. I am sure nothing would 
iaduy him to get beyond the shadow of these old 

ees.’ 

“Tam sorry for that; but I will do what I can, as 
far as your wife is concerned.” 

“Thank you,” said Clement; and, reaching the 
station at this moment, they shook hands, and parted. 

The train was due in five minutes, and soon came 
pulling into the station.. Clement Lgot in with a 
leavy heart, as he thought of Rose, left all unguard- 
ed on the black edge of the forest. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
HOME AGAIN. 

Tr was nearly two o’clock when Clement-reached 
the Grange, and he judged by the lights. that came 
pt went in the windows that his mother was still 
alive. 

As he entered the gate, it struck him for the first 
time that his elder brother might be there. Between 
Reginald and bimself.there had never been much 
sympathy; and since the other’s mar: e toa very 
haughty, disagreeable wi e, the breach had widened 
very perceptibly. His mother’s reproaches, Clement 
had tutored himself to bear patiently; but. his bro- 
ther’s lectures would be more than he could endure. 
His first inquiry on entering was for his mother, na- 
turaily—who, he was thankful to hear, was still alive; 
the second, if Reginald had arrived, 

“No, sir,” replied the old butler, with grave disap- 
roval. “Mr, Thorne’ is in Canada, and cannot be 
ome for four_or five s..Mrs. and, Miss. Filmer 
arrived yesterday, and there is a gentleman in my 
poe mistress’s room just now never saw before—a 

wyer from Marywell. But won't you go up at 
once? My mistress has been asking for you anxi- 
He4 every ten minutes since she was first taken 


Clement cleared the stairs, three at a time, and 
stood panting at his mother’s door, eggingt which he 
softly knocked, It was opened swiftly but. gently, 
and he found himself in the presence of Ada Filmer. 

“T am so pleased you have come,” she said; draw- 
ing him in. And then she added, in a whisper, 
“You must. be ae ared for a terrible change; she 
has never held her head 3 since you went away.’’ 

Clement advanced to the bedside, and although 
he had been prepared, he was shocked beyond meas- 
ure at what he saw, 

Mrs. Thorne lay back among the pillows, her nerv- 
ous. fingers clutching at the counterpane.. The 
reflection of a man’s figure seemed to melt at 
his approach, and-vanished in the shadow of the 
heayy. curtains as;he knelt down and said softly. 
“*Mother, I am here!” 

She looked up. A light came into her dim eyes. 

“Oh, my dear!”’ she cried, in a voice, of great an- 

, a8 she groped her way toward him, and laid 

er head down on his breast. ‘knew you would 

come, although I was so harsh.and cruel to you the 
last time we were together, Will you forgive me?” 

“It is for me to ask forgiveness, mother.” 

“No, no. I drove you away. But you won't leave 
me again, Clement?” 

“Then I must send for my wife, mother.” 

“Your wite?’’ 

And she started visibly. 

“Yes, mother; and I love her very dearly. May 
she come?” } 

There was a brief struggle in Mrs. Thorne’s breast 
—a struggle between prejudice and love; but love 
ps Pes easily this time, and she answered, in a 
clear, firm tone, ‘‘ Why not?, Your wife is my daugh- 
ter, and has a right here. Send for her at once, that 
I may see her before I die.” 

“You know that she is a Gipsy, mother?” 

“That matters nothing now, Clement. If she 
makes you happy, I must needs be satisfied.” 

“She is very good, and tender, and. true, mother. 


| should be a brute indeed if I were not content. 


Her father was dying when I came away, or Lshould 
have brought her with me; but if you are well 
enough for me to leave you.a few hours to-morrow, 
IT will fetch her to your bedside, if only for an hour,’ 


“That is right,” she answe! y; and then, 
seemingly contented, she fell asleep. 
Clement moved her gently back onto the pillows 


ba went to the fire where Ada was 5: 
“Has my mother been ill long?” he asked, 
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“Ever since you went away,’ she answered, un- 
compromisingly. 

“Yes; but I mean dangerously ill?” . 

“Oh, no. ‘It was not until the day before yester- 
day the doctor thought badly of her case. And even 
now, I believe, there is just a faint hope that she may 
recover.” 

Clement's face brightened, 

“IT pray sincerely that she may!” 

“Tt will depend in a great measure'upon you.” 

“ How er ’ 

“T mean on your staying. She was nearly deliri- 


‘ous all day, and now see how quiet she is. It is sleep 


she wants, but the strongest narcotics have failed of 
effect hitherto.” 

“My brother has been telegraphed to, T ae 

“Mamma saw to that. The servants were horribl, 
frightened when dear Mrs. Thorne was: taken so ill, 
and could think of nothing better than to send for 
us. And it was as well they did. My mother is na- 
turally prompt and able, and always thinks of the 
right thing to do. She had not been in the house 
moré than half an hour before'she had written ad- 
vertisements for all the leading papers; and this af- 
ternoon, finding that Mrs. Thorne seemed uneasy in 
her mind about something, she asked if she wished 
to make her will, and discovered that this omission 
had been distressing her cruelly all along.” 

“Who is the lawyer?” Clement asked, as he looked 
thoughtfully into the fire. 

““ Well,” replied Ada, with a conscious blush, ‘‘it is 
a gentleman from Marywell.”* 

“May I ask his name?” 

“Bland—William Bland.” 

“Tt seems to me that I have heard it before, al- 
though I cannot remember where.’ 

“He saved my life when the ponies ran away,” 
said Ada, with some hesitation; ‘‘and my mother 
was glad to be able to make some return. Mrs. 
Thorne knew all the circumstances, and had been in- 
troduced to him, Having no regular lawyer since 
Mr. Trevor’s death, she seemed glad when my mother 
mentioned Mr, Bland’s name, and bade us send for 
him at once.” 

“Ts he in the house now?” Clement inquired. 

“T believe so. I have not heard a carriage drive 
away. Do you want to see him?” 

“T should like just to have a word with him be- 
fore he goes, certainly.” 

“T will run down and see where he is,”’ said Ada, 
rising with an alacrity that would have betrayed her 
secret to Clement had he been’ less pre-oecupiéd. 
‘Will you wait here until I come back?” 

The lawyer, Bland, was putting. on his overcoat 
in the hall, and thinking a t deal more of Ada 
than he felt was good for him, when she came sud- 
denly upon him, her face so softened, and earnest, 
and bashful, he felt as if he could almost have 
worshiped her on the spot. 

“Mr. Thorne want to speak to you,” she said, 
ghyly. ‘Are you in any hurry?” 

“Not at all.” I sent the carriage home, and intend 
to walk, so that my time is my own.” 

“Tsn’t that very imprudent?” 

“Why?” 

“You must be so tired,” she stammered out. 
* And oh! Mr. Bland, I quite forgot to ask you, is 
your sister better?’ 

“She is very well, thank you; but, I am sorry to 
say, she has made up her mind to leave me.” 

“To leave you?” 

“She is going to be married.” 

“How very wrong of her!”’ protested Ada. 
will be so dreadfully lonely!” 

“T am afraid I shall. But luckily I have a good 
deal of’ work to do just now, and that is the best 
cure for discontent.” 

“Yes; only that it seems so natural to want to be 
happy when one is young.” 

Bland sighed. 2 

“Some of us dare not aspire so high, Miss Filmer. 
Be is the great labor of my life to crush out all my 

opes. 
pan And have you succeeded?” she asked very wist- 

ly. 
“T am afraid not. But there is only to try the 
harder after each failure.” 

“And fail again!” she said, with a sort of defi- 
ance. “T should rather encourage them, if I were 
you. 

“‘ Knowing they were vain’ and prestimptuous?”’ 

“You cannot be sure that they are until you have 
tested them.” 

“T have tested mine’ by the light of reason and 
common sense, and found them so utterly fallacious 
that their indulgence would be an actual sin.” 

“*T hate reason and common sense!’’ Ada retorted, 
petulantly. ‘“* They are sure to bé enemies to every- 
tees: one wants to do!’ ‘ 
“Then one must try andndf have any unréagon- 
able wishes.” ; - 

**T don’t want to be an iciclel’’ Ada’ réturned, a 
little defiantly. 

‘William was mad, of course. “A struggling young 
lawyer, who had just escaped starvation by a mira- 
cle, to think of an heiress!’ But her manner was 80 


eg pt and— 
Well, he blurted out the seeret he had sworn to 
keep; and then, conscious of his miserable presump- 
tion, his fatal folly, was about, to take flight, without 
daring to-look at Ada, when, to his rapturous sur- 
prise, she said, tremulously, ‘““I would rather have a 
or man, who was good and true, whom I loved, 
‘han # duke, if this duke were not the choice of my 
heart; and so—and_so I don’t see why you should 
run away, Mr, Bland.” 

“But Mrs, Filmer would never hear of such’an en- 
gagement, I am sure,” he said, anxiously, for he 
could not realize his happiness as yet. 

Ada laughed gayly. 

“Tam so terribly spoilt, that poor mamma hasn’t 
a will.of her own on any subject. Besides, you can 
make her your firm ally in a moment by just telling 
her you won't take me away from her.” 

“That I will readily promise.” 

“ And you will not repent it,” said Ada, with new 
seriousness and great feeling, ‘Mamma is so kind. 

‘on will love her as much as I do before long, and 
it will make a great difference in my happiness the 
thought that Iam not to be parted from her.” 

Clement wondered eatin why Ada did’ not re- 
turn; andas his mother still slept quietly. he came 
to the top of the stairs to reconnoiter. Hearing 


“You 


whisperiags below, and catching sight of a mauly 


arm round Ada’s slim waist, he guessed how matters 
were, and retreated cautiously. F 
In about ten minutes, Ada joined him. Her cheeks 


were ‘flushed, and she seemed in charity with all | 


mankind, for, coming up to the fire, she said, gently, 
“JT did you a great injustice once, Mr. Thorne, an 
am glad to confess it. I did not know, of course, that 
you meant to marry the beautiful Gipsy whom I saw 
in the library that night.” 

“That was the first time I had actually seen her, 
although she had saved my life.” 

“Tt is very odd,” observed Ada, thoughtfully. 

“What is odd? 

“You and I both marrying people who saved our 
lives. But I quite believe it is the proper thing to do.” 

Clement smiled. 

“That depends on one’s feelings.” 

Ada blushed at this, and seemed to think she had 
carried her confession far enough, for she did not re- 
fer to the subject again, but held out her hand; and 
said, frankly and pleasantly, ‘‘ Now I hope we are 
friends.” 

He kissed the slender fingers, and peace was made 
between them, 


CHAPTER XXXII 
FURTHER PROGRESS. 

Crpment then went down to Bland, who was wait- 
ing in the library, and looking as if his thoughts 
were such good company, he was in no hurry to be 
disturbed. 

His object in seeking this interview ha@ been to 
consult the attorney professionally on the admissions 
that had dropped from old Lee, andswhich had made 
a@ very strong impression on his mind, tallying as 
they did with the story he had so often heard of the 
mysterious disappearance of Sir Thomas Fordham’s 
only daughter and heiress some fourteen years ago. 

Her death had never been actually proved, al- 
though taken for certain for various reasons, and 
Clement ‘had often joked Colonel Clayton in days 

‘one by about the insecurity of his possessions, pre- 
Rotini that a Gipsy girl would one day appear, and 
wrest them out of his hands. 

The gallant colonel had never appeared to relish 
this jest; perhaps for the very reason that he recog- 
nized the possibility Clement suggested, and had an 
uneasy feeling of doubt himself. 

And because he had suspected, or even received, 
some proof. maybe of Rose’s claim, he had been 
anxious to starve and threaten her into a marriage 
with him; for Clement knew the colonel too well 
ever to deem him capable of a disinterested affection 
for any woman, let her be ever so beautiful. 

All these things went to swell the evidence in favor 
of Rose’s claims, and the lawyer gave his careful at- 
tention to the story. When Clement spoke of the 
great white beads the child had worn round her neck, 
and which Lee had said his wife snapped in the 
eagerness of her caressing, he seemed to listen more 
intently than ever, and made Clement repeat all the 
old Gipsy’s Mab gat a every word of which had 
made tar too deep an ope ae on to be forgotten. 

Bland was silently reflecting when Clement had 
finished his tale; and at last he said, “I think it just 
possible I may be able to help you to some evidence 
of the very. Lega importance; but I must see the 
pee king first.”’ 4 

hen there is not much time to lose; but I hope 
to-morrow, should my mother continue better, to 
fetch my wife here, and in that case you might go 
with me.,”’ 

“That would do verynicely. But has your wife 
no recollection of any different life to the one she is 
leading now? She must have been nearly five years 
old at the time of her abduction, if she is really the 
person you fancy.” 

She firmly believes herself to be a Gipsy, and born 
among them—old Lee’s daughter, in fact; but she 
told me that when she was at Clayton’s place she felt 
as if she had been there in a dream when she was a 
child, and that a portrait. she found in one of the 
drawers was exactly like her. The colonel dashed 
it out of her Hand) and broke ‘it to pieces, when he 
found her oo if with her own face in the 
glass; but’ she kept'the fragments, and even in this 
state one can just make out the likeness that struck 
her so forcibly.” 

‘“You have only recently made these discoveries, 1 
sup’ pose?’ Bland asked. 

‘Within the Jast few days. When I married my 
wife, I believed her to be only a Ta answered 
Clement, with proud loyalty; ‘‘and if it turns out 
that I was right I shall not love her the less. But I 
should be very glad to'substantiate her claim—not 
for the sake of the money, but because it would be 
dangerous to separate her from the tribe unless I 
can prove that she does not rightly belong to it.” 

‘Then are you supposed to have joined them?” 

“Assnredly. It was only on these ‘conditions I 
ould espouse her. They look aftersme, and if I 
were to attempt 10 ee back to my old way of wi 
T nmst leave ae fe behind; and then there wo' d 
be the chance of being found dead in one’s bed some 
moe with very ugly finger-marks upon the 
neck. 

“T almost wonder’ that you had the courage to 
meet such possibilities, Mr. Thorne.” 

ss Well, perils have their'excitement,” he answered, 
lightly, ‘and I led such a‘ dull, aimless existence 
here, that any change seemed an improvement. 

“And love is a great magician,” said the lawyer, 
feelingly. ‘There is no accounting for his freaks.” 

It was settled finally that Bland was to remain at 
the Grange the rest of that night, in order to be on 
the fpot supposing he were able to fetch Rose the 
next day. 

He vladly fell in with this arrangement, as might 
have Baer expected under the circumstances, and 
then Clement returned to his mother’s room. Mrs. 
Filmer succeeded her daughter as head-nurse about 
= when Ada was' supposed to go and get. some 
rest, 

But Clement saw her wandering about the gardens 
with Bland instead, and, catching a glimpse of her 
bright cheeks, was ready to admit that she knew 
what was good for her far better than her mother, 
in spite of the other’s superior years. | A 

The doctor, who arrived the first thing in. the 
poner) pronounced Mrs. Thorne astonishingly 

r. rt 

“Indeed,” he said, “she has made such rapid 
progress since last night, I see no reason why she 
should not recover now, although, two days ago, T 


| 
| 


should say it was physically impossible. She will 


| require great care, of course, for some time to come, 


but the crisis has passed, and the fact of her being 
alive now, shows that she has a splendid constitu- 
tion, and may be trusted to battle through.” 

“Then, you think I might safely leave her for a 
few hours?’ Clement asked. 5 

“Tf she does not object. But if your absence 
would be likely to cause her the least uneasiness or 
anxiety, I should advise you to remain.” 

“TI will see what she says, and, be guided entirel: 
by that,” Clement replied. , ‘It is very important f 
should get away for a little while, but I should not 
like to run any risk.” 

“Tt entirely depends upon Mrs, Thorne’s own feel- 
ing in the matter, Mr; orne. If she is willing, 
there can be no harm done.” 

He put the question to her at once, and not only 
did she refrain from opposing his plan, but even 
expressed herself eager that he should carry it out 
at once, 

“for you must remember,” she said, ve ~ 
ciously, ‘that although I firmly ne fai ed 
cover now, after all, 1 have never seen your wife.” 

So Clement and his solicitor started that after- 
noon. Some feeling the former could not. define, 
made him turn, back several times for one. last 
look at the old Grange, until he only saw dimly at 
last, through the trees, the steady light.in his moth- 
er’s sick chamber. i 

Presently he lost even this, and then he went si- 
lently on his way, and allowed his thoughts to 
wander back once more to Rose. 


CHAPTER XXXTIL 
THE EVIL EYE. 

Frar was a new sensation as far as Rose was con- 
cerned;. but when Clement had left her, and she 
found herself worse than alone under the deep 
shadow of the forest trees, her brave spirit quailed. 

It was not death she trembled before. Even if 
that should come to the old man, Death was silent 
and harmless, and she could meet it in sorrowful 
calm. But Le ie she had not spoken of these 
things to her husband, she knew that she had ene- 
mies who were strong, and crafty, and cruel, and 
would not be touched by her helplessness or moved 
by her tears, 

She piled up the fire for company, but, as often as 
she glanced into the darkness beyond she fancied she 
saw a pair of gleaming eyes, as bright and cold as 
steel, watching her every movement with steady per- 
siete lect the feel f being dogged sti 

ast the feeling of be! ogged grew so stron, 
that she could bear it. no longer, and Lee’s wild 
wanderings became almost a relief. 

Several times the old white mare, moving restlessly 
to and fro, had startled her; but presently it lay 
down, awe | near the fire, and then she spoke to 
it gent. ys glad to hear the sound of her own voice, 
although it felé so far away. 

All those strange rustlings and mysterious mur- 
murs that break the solemn silence of night filled her 
with vague alarms, and when the chureh-clock 
struck the hours, her troubled fancy converted it into 
& passing bell. 

She was indescribably thankful when she saw the 
first pale lines of light begin to streak the eastern 
horizon, and she could leave the stifling little place 
where the old Gipsy lay, and drink in a foop draught 
of the cool morning air. 

Lee was sitting across the shafts of the caravan, 
and she fancied there was more affection in his dim 
visage than she had ever seen there before; but then 
he called her Rachel, presently, and spoke in mys- 
terious whispers of the child, crawling along on his 
hands and knees, to gather up the pebbles he found 
on the ground, and putting them, carefully in her 


lap. 

Trak care of them, my lass; for the time may 
come— 

He broke off with a significant nod, and then his 
thoughts took a new turn, and he told gleefully of 
some tussle with poachers in his strong days, and 
how he beat them all. rs 

A bright flush came into his haggard face as he 
spoke of these things; and though he often paused 
for breath, he would go oneagerly the next minute. 

But although his mind was so weak and wander- 
ing, he was stronger ome ber this day than he-had 
been for weeks, and kept wandering restlessly hither 
and thither on the edge of the forest, beckoning her 
mysteriously to follow. “ 

“Come, Rachel,’ he would say, yearningly ; “ bee’st 
thou idle, lass, of a sudden, and the birds singing so 
sweet in the woods?” 

» Rosé would go with him, and then coax him back 

after a while, and make him lie down, but he would 

aoe stray off again, and she dared not let him go 
one. ; ¢ 

She was weary at night; but a sense that Clement 
= on his a to cap «ee her ean she 

egan to sing, thoug!] ween every pause she heard 
the tumultuous beatings of her heart. 

At last—at last! ‘ 
She sprang forward, and wreathed her slende 
arms about.the tall figure that strode hurriedly for- 
ward, murmuring, ever so passionately, ‘Oh; love! 
oh, dedr! I have wanted you so!:,You will never 

leave me again?” 

Mhe silence and calm that followed her caresses 
startled her, and she drew back to look with pained 
wonderment and reproach at her husband. 

“Whatis it? You—” she began, and then uttered 
a sharp cry, when she found that theman whom her 
kisses had’ found so cold was not her husband, but 
Colonel Clayton. 

The sight of him was an sh in itself; but when 
she remembered all that she yhad’suffered empena 
him, anger mastered. fear, and she faced him with- 


out flinching. 

“How daré you come here?” she cried. |‘ Don’t 
you know that I have some one to protect me now?” 

“ Where?” he asked, sneeringly. 

; a eben off, Lam happy to say,” was her daunt- 
less reply. 

And wo honestly believed ‘that Clement was 
near, which gave to her words a confidence that 
evidently startled her tormentor, for he glanced: fur- 
sehen about him, although he pretended increduli- 


Vy : 

‘ Olement Thorne is at hismother’s death-bed, and 

T'll wager he doesn’t interrupt our tete-a-tele. Do a 
know [have a bone to pick with you, my queen 
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Rose felt for the knife in her bosom ere she re- 
turned his insolent glanee by one full of defiance 
and scorn, F 

“He promised to ‘return to me, to-night, and I 
soy, jhe will keep his word. Besides, my father is 

ere. 

And she pointed toward the caravan, ee 
that as her companion would not know of Lee’s: ill- 
ness, he might seem like some protection: 

But the gallant)colonel laughed. 

“T ought to be a match for one old man and a 

irl,” he said, “if it came to a struggle. But I 

ope you will be wise enough not to force me into 
that. I told you before I meant to make you my 
wife.” 

“Your wife!” It was Rose’s turn to laugh. “I 
have .been married such a long while—and I love 
him—I love him—I love him more than there are 
stars in the sky or trees in the forest! Now you 
have your answer, sir; and so leave me in peace.” 

The colonel muttered an oath, while he champed 
at his dark mustache. ¥ 

“T will not believe it—it is a humbugging farce!” 
he cried, roughly, “It’s not likely agentleman would 
want to marry a girl like you!” 

“Then how is it you do, sir?” — % 

“ Because I happen to know it is worth my while; 
otherwise, I should treat you like the scum you are, 
and if I wanted a kiss, give you a coin instead.” 

**T don’t sell my kisses,’ she answered; witha hau- 
teurno grand lady could have excelled. 

* Come, you forget I know better, my Gipsy. Only 
your price is too dear for my market—so that you 
make a thief of me against my conscience.” ’ 

* But lam safe from you now, at any rate,” said 
Rose, triumphantly. ‘‘ My husband ‘will take care 
of me.” ‘ 

“Your husband, indeed! It would’ require a great 
deal to make me believe in'such mad folly as that.” 

Rose held up her hand and let her ring flash in the 
light. . 

We were, married ina church, too,” she said, 
with eager delight. “‘He wished it, and I wanted.to 
please him; but he took mein front of all the. tribe 
Betore that—and he will love me always, he says 80, 
T'am so happy,” she added, with naive simplicity, 
“T want to dance all day! This winter will feel like 
summer now, even when. if snows, for itis sovbeauti+ 
ful to be young, and to have the husband one loves!”’ 

Her ess words seemed to madden Colonél Clay- 


ton. 
“*T tell you, you shall not escape “me,” he cried 
making a motion to seize her arm. ‘I know what 1 
am about!” - 

So do I!" she answered, steadily, as she drew the 
dagger out of her bosom, and held it ready to strike: 
“You shall pay for it if you come near me!” 

He retreated a pace ‘or two, evidently baffled, 
Rose’s dagger looked bright and keen, and shé was 
not a fine lady, thatshe should be afraid to make use 
of it. Nowshe knew what captivity was, and real- 
ized that it would separate-her from her husband, 
she was ready to defend her liberty with her life. 

The hot Gipsy blood crimsoned her face, and even 
fare a flush to the resolute fingers that grasped the 

lade. 

Colonel Clayton looked at her as if he were calcu- 
lating his chanees of suceess, supposing’ he playéd a 
bold game and tried to wrest the weapon from her. 
But she understood his thoughts, and said, oly 
and bravely: “If you attempt to touch me I will 
kill you, if I can, and if not, myself, so be warned 
in time!” 

“Pshaw!’’ he cried disdainfully, but he did not at- 
tempt to advance. 

And, after all, if he could be absolutely certain of 
her marriage, the game was up, and he must take 
his chance. He was convinced, in his own mind, of 
Rose’s identity with the daughter of Sir Thomas Ford- 
ham; but, then, she and her husband would have to 
make this discovery also, and produce proofs, a task 
not so easy as it seemed. |The: Gipsies would cer- 
tainly have destroyed everything that was likely to 
lead to their betrayal, as their motive for abducting 
Rose had been revenge, and not the desire of obtain- 
ing a reward, 
d/So many years had passed since the event, that 
cineurstanvial evidence would not serve them much, 
and @ jury of reasonable:men would not be very 
likely to listen to a wild tale told by Gipsies. 

Thus Ca san the colonel, and spirits rose. He. 
admired the girl more than anyone he had ever seen, 
but it was not in his nature to be disinterested; and, 
since she was hin aoe to Clement Thorne, his 
wisest course was to make his bow, and retire from 
the field, trusting to fate to set things right, if they 
should happen to go wrong. | ; 

Buta sense of failure embittered his mood, and he 
would have liked to punish Rose for her audacity, 
had he the opportunity. However, he must content 
himself with hoping that the future would bring him 
the chance desired; and so, with a parting sneer as to 
the yalidity of her marriage, which disturbed her 
loyal trust in Clement about as, much as the autumn 
wind disturbed the grand old hills, he turned _on his 
heel, and went back into the shadow-land from 
whence he had come; and Rose, thankful when her 
visions, as She fain would think, faded out presently, 
sat down peacefully to await her husband’s return. 

Half an hour had scarcely passed, when a timid 
hand touched her shoulder, and, starting round, she 
saw Keziah, and gave her a joyful welcome. 

“Tam so glad you have come,” she said: ‘‘it is so 
lonesome here of a night, and Clement hasn’t re- 
turned. But yoti look quite worn out.” 

“T have walked a long way,’ Keziah answered, as 
she seated herself wearily by the fire; “but I wanted 
to see you so, I could not rest. Do you know," she 
added, lowering her voice to a whisper, and glancing 
apprehensively around, “that Reuben is somewhere 

3 
ne Reuben Fe repeated Rose, with a shudder. “Do 
you know why?’ 

Keziah shook her head. 

“But for no good, T'll be sworn, He has beenget+ 

stranger and stranger these last days, and no 
one could bear with his tem When I saw him 
slink away one night, I followéd; and though I 
couldn’t keep up, on account of my cough being so 
troublesome, I managed to trace him on. Y 

“ And where is he now?” ne 

“Why, here; in hiding, of course.. He means ill 
to some one, I’m afraid, but who it is I can’t tell,” 

Then the eyes that had haunted her were Reuben’s! 


Rose turned ‘sick and cold; for she feared this man 
as she had never dreaded Colonel Clayton: Not that 
she thought of, herself. It, was Clement’s life that 
must be menaced, and much as she had longed for 
him an hour back, she now prayéd fervently that he 


| might not come. 


She had scarcely given utterance to this hope, 
when she heard her own name joyfully uttered, and, 
springing to her feet, found herself in a second 
pressed close against her husband’s heart. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. . 
BRIDE AND WmDow. 


“My darling,” said Clement, oars te as he 
kissed her again and again, without heeding his legal 
adviser’s presence, “I am so.glad to get back. Have 
you missed me very much?” 

Of course Rose answered that ‘she had; and while 
they two, absorbed in the happiness of reunion, for- 
got the whole world for each other, Keziah had 

umbly claimed recognition from William Bland. 

When Clement spoke of his mission, the first ten- 
der greetings over, the girl’s,face brightened for a 
minute, and then fell. ~ 

“T cannot leave father,” she said; “1 oughten’t, 
dear, The end is very near now.” 

**Is he worse, then?” 

“He calls himself better, and I know what he 
means. He has been very restless and odd all day; 
but he was sleeping just now when I went to look, as 
sound as a child.” 

“Then you may depend upon it he has rallied 
again, Rose, and will last some time yet; besides, in 
any case, Keziah will be able to-do for him quite as 
om as you. I will bring you back in a day or two, 
dear,” ; 

.“‘T should like, to go) with. you; but if. he was to 
die while Lwas away, I should never forgive myself. 
T don’t believe he will last more than another day.” 

“T will go and see him, shall I? I can tell better 
than you what his real state is, and the gentleman 
who came with me has something very important to 
say to him. Will you go and prepare him for our 
visit, my Rose?” { 

),Rose was only too glad to please him in sucha 
little , Since she must needs resist his will in a 
matter of real moment, and presently returned to 
say that he seemed more sensible than he had been 
for some time, and was quite ready to see him. 

Clement beckoned William Bland, and they went 
toward the'caravan. Rose did not ask if she was to 
accompany them. Love had made her timid, and 
though she wondered a little what these two could 
want with the old Gipsy, she went and sat down by 
Keziah, and did not obtrude herself upon their notice, 

Lee was sitting upright on the mattress as they en- 
tered, and pt ess Clement, he said, in quite his 
natural tone, “I have been expecting you all day. 
Where is Rose?” 

“*She is outside. Do you want to see her?” 

“Yes, yes,” he answered, rather impatiently; “of 
course.” 

Clement opened the door, and called her softly. 

She ran to him at once, a little startled ‘evidently, 
but all unconscious of the marvelous secret that was 
to be told by those dying lips. 

But the old man ise uneasily about him, as if 
the Pay were still incomplete, 

“Keziah,” he said, at last; ‘I miss her,’ 

“T will fetch her, father,” murmured Rose, and 
vanished. 

As soon as she had come, he seemed satisfied. 

“Tam going to Rachel,” he said, solemnly, “and 
Vd rather break a bad oath than leave her any fault 
to find with me when we come together again, ‘Give 
the child back,’ she was always saying, and I give 
her back.” 

He pointed his tremulous hand at Rose, and added, 
still firmly, “Thatis Sir Thomas Fordham’s daugh- 
ter. I stole her away out of revenge. There’s 
papers to’ prove it if my word ain't enough; and 
there’s the necklace she wore the night I took her 
from Dingley House. ‘Your mother had them, 
Keziah, of my wife when she was dying. Where 
are they nowy” 

“She gave them to the gentleman, uncle,” Keziah 
answered, with more courage: than she hhad ever 
thought to find for such a confession. ‘‘ Mother 
eouldn’t die with them on her mind.” 

“And the necklace?” 

Tt is there, too.” 

“Porty beads, save one,” he said, dreamily: “The 
fortieth was lost. I remember Rachel creeping and 
crawling oe the ground to search for it, but we 
could not wait. Ihad my revenge, though, he mut- 
tered, with a fierce chuckle, which seemed to catch 
in his throat, and well-nigh choke him; ‘but the girl 
has served me true all these years, and Rachel will 
want to know—” 

He did not finish the sentence—in this world. Ex- 
hausted by the effort he had made, he fell back on 
the pillow, and gasped fearfully. Clement thought 
each moment must needs be his last, but the old 
king had such extraordinary vitality, such wonder- 
ful strength of constitution, that he rallied a little 
presently; and then Clement and William Bland left 
the two women ministering to him and went outside, 
only too glad to quit the stifling atmosphere of the 
caravan. 

“TJ think,” Clement said, as, they stood thought- 
fully by the fire, ‘it will all be over there in an hour 
or two; and therefore I must wait for the morning to 
take my wife away. But you would do mea great 


_ kindness by returning at once, and letting my mother 


know how matters stand, and when she may expect 
me. Although there can be no doubt that Lee is not 
Rose’s father, still it would be horrible to desert him 
in his last moments.” 

“T quite agree with you,” answered the lawyer, 

ravely; ‘“‘and I will endeavor to reassure Maye 

orne, by explaining everything to her. I have no 
aoubt the good news I have to give will cheer her 
until you return.” 

"1s there Aes about my wife’s claims to the 
Dingley estate?” 

TRY the slightest, I should suppose. But I will 
look through the papers Ihave at home, and let you 
know the result some time to-morrow.” , 

““T wonder how Keziah'’s mother came by them?” 

* Lee’s wife gave them to her when she was dying. 
She was afraid her husband might destroy them 
when she was gone, As for the necklace, which is 


of great. beauty, being a row of. large pearls, they 
were not likely to do anything with that, being igno- 
rant of its value.” 

Bland colored hotly as he remembered the oe 
tation of the past, and how near he had succumbed. 
But thankfulness overpowered shame, and he lifted 


| his head again fearlessly to meet Clement’s gaze. 


With a few more words they parted, and the con- 
pags of self took his wey. to the station. His train 

id not start until six, and the church clock had but 
just struck four; but, although the distance was not 
great, it was so dark he was obliged to walk slowly. 

He turned to look back once when he was beyond 
the shadow of the forest trees, and saw Clement 
building himself a little tent close by the fire, while 
Rose, in her rare, wondrous beauty, stood erect and 
smiling beside him, her hood cast back from_her 
ae face, a picture so fascinating and rare, Bland 

ad hard work to tear himself away. 

It would be his life-long regret that he had not 
eyed, as it happened, but then who can tell these 

gs? 


All this while Colonel Clayton was wandering 
about the forest-paths, hopelessly indeed. He lost 
his way at starting, and had never.been able to find 
it since, although he felt sure he was going right. 

And the worst part of his discomfiture was the con- 
viction that he was bene followed for some evil pur- 
pose, Every now and then he heard a stealthy step 
behind him, but when he put out his hand, he grasp- 
ed at shadows only. 

He had no weapon but a stout stick, cut out of the 
hedge that afternoon. Still it would have fared ill 
with any tangible adversary who came within reach 
of that powerful arm. 

But his pursuer was stealthy and cautious, creep- 
ing after him with the slow wariness of a panther, 
who will not show until he is ready to spring. 

Colonel Clayton was brave speneh physically, but 
the idea of this silent, secret foe, whom the darkness 
vailed from sight, made his flesh creep; and when he 
found himself back at last from the point whence he 
had started, the broad beams of the faint fire cheer- 
ed his soul, and made him long to sit down beside it, 
to rest his weary limbs. 

While he was hesitating what to do, he heard the 
stealthy step coming nearer and nearer, and, with a 
nervous feeling that was almost fear, he sprung into 
the light, and paused irresolute, with his hand me- 
chanically turned toward the blaze. 

At this moment he spied the little tent, and, hear- 
ing voices from the caravan, crept in there as a tem- 
porary hiding-place, and waited anxiously to see 
what would pepren next. 

He recognize Clement's voiée directly, and heard 
his conversation with the lawyer. His sensations 
were not. very, enviable, we may be sure, when he 
Gaterst that his. claim to the Dingley estates was 

xe to be disputed, and that all his cunning had not 
enabled him to avert the catastrophe. 

Still, there was nothing to be gained by an encoun- 
ter with Clement at this stage; and so, when Ciement 
walked a few paces with Bland, and stood with his 
back to the tent, giving the other his last message to 
Mrs. Thorne, Colonel Clayton crawled out into the 
shadow beyond, on his hands and knees, and then, 
rising to his feet, took to ignominious flight. 

Rose stayed by her husband, talking for a little 
while, and then, kissing him ge iF she bade him 
lie down and rest, promising to him if Lee be- 
came unmanageable. 

“You want sleep so, poor dear!” she murmured. 
“You are not used to our strange life.” 

“No,” he said, wistfully. ‘“‘ And yet this has been 
a happy time, love. I am not quite sure yet that I 
am my wife has turned out such a grand lady.” 

“But I am.” , 

“ Why 97? 

“For your sake. You would get tired of this one 
day, and then you would want to leave me, perhaps, 
mer I shall keep you always,” she added, With exul- 

ion. 

“You would have done that anyhow, Rose.” 

And as he gathered her to his heart, he seemed to 
see a future that was to be hers, not his—a future of 
usefulness, wherein two, working happily together, 
were to make their riches a blessing to the poor even 
more than a pleasure to themselves. 

The dream was short, but sweet; and as Clement 
gave his wife one last kiss, and let her go, it faded 
out, leaving him alone with a strange ache at his 
heart, and a gloomy feenng of having lived out his 
life already, and having nothing, so far as this world 
was concerned, beyond. 

“Tam tired, and that is the truth,” he said, to re- 
assure himself, “I'll do 28 Rose bids me, and lie 
Si wadocans Siskandh 

was strange , as he gathered the Rose 
had placed in the tent, up to his chin, ihe little 
prayer he had lisped at his mother’s knee, when he 
was quite young, came back unconsciously to his 
= ve he asked simply for a blessing on all those 

e loved. 

Then, soothed by the faint rustling of the tall for: 
est-trees, he fell asleep. 

Lee roused from his stupor after awhile, and be- 

gle once more with death. 


gan to s 

F In vain tried to soothe and calm him. The 
“voice of the charmer” fell on deaf ears, and he 
pe trying to rise and go, as he said, to Rachel. 

e took advantage of a brief moment of ex- 
haustion to rush to the tent for her husband. 

The next thing Keziah heard was a succession of 
the most piercing shrieks and cries, and recognizing 
Rose’s voice through all its popnien and terror, she 
Ree the ving man’s side, and ran to see what had 

appened, 

@ was sitting by the fire, rocking to and fro on 
her bosom a distorted Kissing wildly the red 
finger-dents. on the lifeless throat, while Reuben 
loomed like an awful shadow above, his countenance 
gleaming, with fierce joy as he looked down at his 
awful work, 5 : 

At the sight of Keziah the instinct of self-preser- 
vation ‘asserted itself over every other feeling, and 
with # sharp, sudden ery, that hardly seemed hu- 
‘ he gave a bound forward; and disa’ 
an ? said 
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* tay quite dead! and all through his love of 
e!? 


tt is probable that Reuben had intended to kill 
Colonel Clayton, and having hidden himself behind 
a tree when Clement and Bland came, from Lee’s 
dying bed, had not seen the son of his old enemy 
leave the tent. 

For days after that, Rose was like one on whom 
a mercitul sleep had fallen, and knew nothing. 
When she came to herself again Clement’s mother 
was tending her, and gentle friends grouped them- 
selves about her bed. : 

Gradually she came to know the sequel of that 
fatal night's tragedy; how the good clergyman, who 
had married ber to the man whom she would love 
still faithfully to the end of her days, had found her 
in the morning, and parted tenderly the living from 
the dead; how Lee, the Gipsy king had escaped, in 
his delirium, and, purstied by one idea, had found 
the strength to reach his wife’s grave, and had fought 
his last fight with death, as he had wished, alone, 

The child that was born to her later, was a still 
stronger tie between them, and, certainly, Mrs. 
Thorne made a much more loving grandmother than 
she had been a mother. 

Rose—or, as we must call her now, Marah—would 
not live at the Park, and it was, therefore, shut. up 
until the little Clement should come of age, while 
ee and Mrs. Thorne kept house together at the 

range. 

And now there is little more to tell. Colonel Clay- 
ton became a wanderer, and never showed himself 
at Dingley, Ada did not regret her choice, and 
learnt to’be fond of her husband. Mary Bland, too, 
was very happy in her marriage, and if would almos 
have seemed as if Marah was left out in the cold, 
only that her simple, true nature made her so many 
friends, and the poor had ever a blessing for the 
beautiful dark lady, who was so sad always, and yet 
always so kind. 

Reuben was never taken. Keziah proved the most 
faithful servant of her household, would never relax 
guard on the infant, until all peril had passed. 

But, as the years went on, and the Gipsies made no 
sign, Marah began to understand that they had given 
her up to her father’s people, and had’ no longer 
even the wish to meddle with her fate. 


THE END. 


Jacqueline, | 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Death lies on her, like an untimely frost | 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 
—Shakspeare. 


‘Dear mother, is it not the bell I hear?” 

“Yes, my child; the bell for morning pray- 
ers. It is Sunday to-day.” 

“T had forgotten it. But now all days are 
alike to me. Hark! it sounds again—louder— 
louder. Open the window, for I love the sound. 
There; the sunshine and the fresh morning air 
revive me. And the church-bell—oh, mother— 
it reminds me of the holy Sabbath mornings by 
the Loire—so calm, so hushed, so beautiful! 
Now, give me my prE ROO, and draw the 
curtain back, that I may see the green trees 
and the church spire. . I feel better to-day, dear 
mother.” 

Tt was a bright, cloudless morning in August. 
The dew still glittered on the trees; and a slight 
breeze wafted to the sick chamber of Jacqueline 
the song of the birds, the rustle of the leaves, 
and the solemn chimes of the church-bells. She 
had been raised up. in bed, and, reclining upon 
the pillow, was gazing wistfully upon the quiet 
scene without. Her mother gave her the prayer- 
book, and then turned away to hide a tear that 
stole down her cheek. 

At length the bells ceased, Jacqueline crossed 
herself, kissed a pearl crucifix that hung around 
her neck, and opened the silver clasps of her 
missal. For a time she seemed wholly absorbed 
in her devotions. ‘Her lips moved, but no sound 
was audible. .At intervals the solemn voice of 
the priest was heard at a distance, and then the 
Confined response of the congregation dying 
away in inarticulate murmurs. Hre Jong. the 
thrilling chant of the Catholic service broke 
upon the ear. At first it was low, solemn, and 
indistinct; then it became more earnest and en- 
treating, as if interceding and imploring par- 
don for sin; and then arose louder and louder, 
full, harmonious, and majestic, as'it wafted the 
song of praise to heaven, and suddenly ceased. 
Then the sweet tones of the organ were heard 
—trembling, thrilling, and rising higher and 
higher, and filling the whole air with their rich, 
melodious music. (What exquisite accords!— 
what noble harmonies!—what touching pathos! 
The soul of the sick girl seemed to kindle 
into more ardent devotion, and to be rapt 
away to heaven in the full harmonious 
chorus, as it swelled onward, doublin, 
and. redoubling, and rolling upward 
in a full burst of rapturous devotion! Then 
all was hushed again. Once more the low 
sound of the bell smote the air, and announced 
the elevation of the host. .The invalid seemed 
entranced in prayer. Her, book had fallen be- 
side her—her hands were clasped—her eyes 
closed—her soul retired within its secret cham- 
bers. Then a triumphant peal of bells arose. 
The tears hed from her closed and swollen 
lids; her cheek was flushed; she opened her 
dark eyes, and fixed them, with an expression 
of deep adoration and tence upon an image 
of, the Savior upon the cross, which hung at 


the foot of her bed, and her lips again moved 
in prayer. Her countenance expressed the 
deepest resignation. She seemed to ask only 
that she might die in peace, and go to the bosom 
of her Redeemer. ; 

The mother was kneeling at the window, with 
her face concealed in the:folds of the curtain. 
She arose, and, going to the bedside of her child, 
threw her arms around her, and burst into tears. 

“‘ My dear mother, I shall not live long; I feel 
it here. This piercing pain—at times it seizes 
me, and I cannot—cannot breathe.” 

‘My child, you will be better soon.” 

“Yes, mother; I shall be better soon. All 
tears, and pain; and sorrow will be over. The 

ymn of adoration and entreaty I have just 

heard, I shall never hear again on earth. Next 
Sabbath, mother, kneel again by that window 
as to-day. I shall not be here upon this bed of 
pain and sickness; but when you hear the sol- 
emn hymn of worship, and the beseeching tones 
that wing the spirit up to God, think, mother, 
that I'am there—with my sweet sister who has 
gone before us—kneeling at our Savior’s feet, 


and ong tere how happy!” 

The afflicted mother made no reply—her heart 
was too full to speak. 

“You memneaseal mother; how calmly Amie 
died. Poor child, she was so young and beauti- 
ful! I always pray that I may die as she did. 
Tdo not fear death as I did before she was taken 
fromus. But, oh—this pain—this cruel pain— 
it_ seems to draw my mind back from heaven. 
When it leaves me, 1 shall die in peace. 

‘““ My poor child! God’s holy will be done!” 

The invalid soon sunk into a quiet slumber. 
The excitement was over, and exhausted nature 
sought relief in sleep. 

The persons between whom this scene passed 
were a widow and her sick daughter, from the 
neighborhood of Tours. They had left the banks 
of Loire to consult the more experienced_ physi- 
cians of the metropolis, and been directed to the 
Maison de Sante at Auteuil for the benefit of 
the pure air. But allin vain. The health of the 
suffering but uncomplaining patient grew worse, 
and it soon became evident that the closing 
scene was LN Eee 

Of this, Jacqueline herself seemed conscious; 
and toward evening she expressed a wish to re- 
ceive the last sacraments of the church, A 
priest was sent for; and ere long the tinkling 
of a little bell in the street; announced his ap- 
proach, He bore in his hand a silver vase 
containing the consecrated wafer, and a small 
vessel filled with the holy oil of the extreme 
unction hung from his neck. Before him 
walked a boy carrying a little bell, whose 
sound announced the Lewis of these sym- 
bols of the Catholic faith. In the rear, a few 
of the villagers, bearing lighted tapers, formed 
a short and melanchol procession, They soon 
entered the sick chamber, and the glimmer of 
the tapers mingled with the red light of the set- 
ting sun, that shot his farewell rays through the 
open window. The vessel of oil, and the vase 
containing the consecrated wafer, were placed 
upon the table in front of a erucifix that hung 
upon the wall, and all present, except the priest. 
threw themselves upon their knees, The riest 
then approached the bed of the dying girl, and 
said, in a slow and solemn tone: 

“The King of kings and Lord of lords has 
passed thy threshold. Is thy spirit ready to re- 
ceive him?” 

“Tt is, father.” 

‘* Hast thou confessed thy sins?” 

“ Holy father, no.” 

“‘ Confess thyself, then, that thy sins may be 
iat and thy name recorded in the book of 
ife. 

And, turning to the kneeling crowd around, 
he waved his hand for them to retire, and was 
left alone with the sick girl. He seated him- 
self beside her pillow, and the subdued whis- 
pering of the confession mingled with the mur- 
mur of the evening air, which lifted the heavy 
folds of the curtain, and stole in upon the holy 
scene. Poor Jacqueline had few sins to confess; 
a secret thought or two toward the pleasures 
and SN of the world; a wish to live, un- 
uttered, but which to the eye of her self-accus- 
ing spirit seemed to resist the wise providence of 
God;—no more. The confession of a meek and 
lowly heart is soon made. The door was again 
ag ; the attendants entered, and knelt around 
the bed, and the priest proceeded: 

“And Sorniaeee to receive, with contrite 
heart, the y of our blessed Lord and Re- 
deemer. Dost thou believe that our Lord Jesus 
Christ was conceived by the Holy Spirit, and 
born of the Virgin Mary?” 

*T believe.” 

‘Dost thou believe that the Father is ier 
that the Son is God, and that the Holy Spiri 
is God; three persons and one God?” 

‘*T believe.’ ‘ 

“Dost thou believe that the. Son is seated on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high, whence 
he shall'come to judge the quick and the 
dead?’ 

“T believe.” 

“Dost thou believe that by the holy sacra- 
ments of the church thy sins are forgiven. thee, 
bet pa thus thou art made worthy of eternal 

e 


“*T believe.” 
* Dost thou pardon, with all thy heart, all who 
nae have offended thee, in thought, word, or 
eed? 


**T pardon them.” 

* And dost thou ask pardon of God and thy 
neighbor for all offenses thou hast committed 
ace 8 them, either in thought, word, or deed?’ 

o! 

‘Then repeat after me: Oh Lord Jesus, T am 
not worthy, nor do I merit, that Thy Diyine 
Majesty should enter this poor tenement of Clay ; 
but according to Thy holy promises be my sins 
forgiven, and my soul washed white from all 
transgression.” 

Then taking a consecrated wafer from the 
vase, he placed it between the lips of the dying 
girl, and, while the assistant sounded. the little 
silver bell, said: 

“Corpus Domini nostri Jesu. Christi. custo- 
diat animam tuam in vitam eternam.” 

And the kneeling crowd smote their breasts, 
and responded, in one solemn voice: 

** Amen!” 

The priest then took from the silver box on 
the table a little golden rod, and, dipping it.in 
holy oil, anointed the invalid upon the hands, 
feet, and breast, in the form of a cross: When. 
these ceremonies were completed, the priest 
and his attendant retired, leaving the mother 
alone with her dying. child, who, from the ex- 
haustion caused by the preceding scene, sunk 


into a deathlike sleep. 


‘Between two worlds life hovered like a star, 
"Swixt night-and morn upon the horizon’s verge.” 


The long twilight of the summer evening stole 
on; the shadows deepened without, and the 
night-lamp glimmered feebly in the sick cham- 
ber; but still she slept. She was lying with her 
hands clasped upon her breast; her pallid cheek 
resting. upon the pillow, and her bloodless lips 
apart, but motionless and silent as the sleep of 
death. Not a breath interrupted the silence of 
her slumber. Not a movement of the heavy 
and sunken eyelids—not a trembling of the lip 
—not a shadow on the marble brow told when 
the spirit took its flight. It passed to a better 
worn than this. 


“ There's a perpetual spring—perpetual youth; 
No joint-benumbing cold, nor scorching heat; 
Famine nor age have any being there,”’ 


Mrs, Prim on Scandal. 


No, my dear—goodness be thanked !—no per- 
son can say that I ever scandalized any one, not 
even my worst enetny no matter what he or 
she may do! I’ve had chances enough to talk, 
if I had a mind to, as Sa one in this town 
knows full well. Of course, living here right in 
the high street of the town, I can’t help seeing a 
geet many queer things; and when our win- 

ows are open and the blinds shut in the sum- 
mer-time, I can hear them, too! But I never 
repeat them—I scorn to make mischief, I never 
lisp a word, except when I get hold of some safe 

rson like you, my dear, that I know T can 
rast And if a body is never to open her 
mouth among her own intimate friends, why, 
the world isn't worth living in—is it? But that 
isn’t scan you know..,.[ hate and abhor that 
just as much as you do, and I don’t think any 
one can say I was ever guilty of it in all my 
life. 

But then, as I said before, it isn’t for want of 
the chance. Why, only last evening, as ever 
was, who do you think I saw walking up here, 
in the bala moonlight;’as brazenas you please, 
but Miss Lennox and Colonel Parke! Fact, as 
sure as you sit in that chair! And they were 
walking close together, and talking so con- 
fidentially. ' 

T suppose you know all about that disgraceful 
affair with the schoolgirls? No! My dear, you 
must really live in the ark! Why, they have 
been writing a lot of anonymous letters to peo- 
ple herein the town, and the postnanier suspected 
what was up at last, and he just kept a quiet 
look-out, and caught some of them putting the 
letters in, I don’t know what Miss Claket will 
do. Expel them, I hope; great girls like those 
have no-business to act so! 

There’s Mrs. Price gone by. I presume she 
has been down to cheapen a 21 or get a half 
cp ad two taken off a joint of meat. She’s 

he stingiest thing, my dear; it would really 
make your heart ache to hear of the way she 
manages and contrives! And there is her hus- 
band, one of the richest men in the town, and 
folks do say that he can’t get a decent meal of 
victuals in his own house. ouldn’t you— 

What! going? Can’t you stay any longer? 
Well, do come again, very soon, won't you? 
Good-b: ! : 

Thank goodness, she has gone! TI reall 
thought she was going to stay all night. 
heard a nice story about her, by the way, last 
‘week—how shamefully she treats all her ser- 
vants! Suppose she thinks I don’t know it,” I 
might make mischief enenaet in her family, if I 
chose. But I abhor scan: 


/ 
| 
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“Many a Gem of Purest Ray Serene!” 
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